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Presenting the Symphony Chairs, in 

high-gloss lacquer, natural or stained 

beech. Four different back details, all 

complementary to our Lattice Tables and 
Domain System. 


We have showrooms in major markets 
or contact Scandiline at 1217 West 
Artesia Blvd., Compton, CA 90220 
(213) 537-6411. 
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NEW SUBSTRATE SYSTEM 


At last, a dependable, weather-resistant sub- 
strate designed for low rise applications. 
DUROCK® Exterior Cement Board is part of a 
total system utilizing specific company prod- 
ucts (see schematic) to accommodate a 
variety of finishes. You'll find its the cost-effective 
alternative you need to meet today's accele- 
rated construction schedules. Large 4'x 8' 
panels feature a unique reinforced edge for 
extra performance and ease in handling. 
DUROCK Exterior Cement Board is marketed by 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY and the 
DURABOND DIVISION OF USG INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Write to either source at 101 S. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. PA 387 

*A division of the Portland Cement Association 

€ 1986 US Gypsum 
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Steel Studs, DUROCK" Exterior 


Cement Board, DUROCK™ 
Latex Fortified Mortar, 
DUROCK™ Screws and 
DUROCK ™ Exterior Tape. 
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EDITORIAL 


Publishing architect's 
drawings without 
credits is simply 
standard practice for 
most of the press. 
Are there solutions to 
this anonymity 
problem? 


“Artists Renderings” 


IN the everyday press of America, architects just "don't get no respect." Like the humiliated comedian 
Rodney Dangerfield, they present themselves as authority figures but are frequently just ignored. Any 
day, we can pick up a local paper and see “artists renderings” of new building projects, with no 
recognition at all of the professionals who are shaping those structures. 

I have been particularly struck recently by the failure of even respected institutions such as our 
universities to give architects their due. A current fund-raising brochure from Columbia University, 
entitled “Facilities Building at Columbia" is devoted mainly to a rosy review of construction there. A 
1000-word essay goes into considerable detail about some of the recent and current work. The Computer 
Science Building, for one, is said to have been praised by Interior Design, Architectural Record, and The 
New York Times, and to have won an Award of Design Excellence from the New York State Associations 
of Architects. Even given all these details, there is no room for the architects, R.M. Kliment & Frances 
Halsband. 

Four of the projects are illustrated; a caption identifies them and describes them ("bright and inviting," 
for instance) but maintains the silence about architects. One of the illustrations, however, is identified, 
by the words "Gruzen Samton Steinglass Architects, Planners" running up along one edge of the picture. 
One firm had managed to get named, if only as the source of the illustration. 

About the same time, I noted an article in The New York Times about three proposals for Hudson River 
Center, a massive development contemplated for Manhattan's West Side. In that case, architects were 
named in the text, but the only one with credit next to the model picture was Gruzen Samton Steinglass. 

How does Gruzen Samton Steinglass do it? According to their Director of Development, Cheryl 
Creber, they put a notice on the back of every photo or drawing reproduction that leaves the office, 
saying "Use of this material requires credit to . . ." It includes the firm's name, address, and phone 
number. (Photographers and renderers are named, too.) A printed, stick-on label is used; stamps are 
too likely to smear. Is this device sure to work? Not at all. The Daily News and the New York Post showed 
their Hudson River Center view with no credits, and the firm has sent them letters pointing out these 
lapses. 

Another university offense that I spotted recently was more extreme—even a bit bizarre. An article 
in the Princeton Alumni Weekly called "Coping with Construction" portrayed architects as not very depend- 
able. The whole point was to detail the tribulations of university officials who, it seems, must diligently 
monitor construction of their facilities to "prevent major oversights and minor blunders." The expansion 
of the university's Art Museum is attributed to “the architect, Mitchell Jergler." [sic] The article further 
alleges that “Jergler, who is an Australian" was not sufficiently familiar with local codes. In fact, this 
expansion is being designed by the firm of Mitchell/Giurgola and, although they are the architects of 
the brilliant new parliament house now rising in Canberra, they are not, nor have they ever been, “an 
Australian." Here we have a firm that has won the AIA Firm Award, with one principal, Aldo Giurgola, 
holding the AIA Gold Medal—but to the Princeton Alumni Weekly they might as well be chopped liver. 
Consider, too, that Columbia and Princeton house two of the most respected schools of architecture 
in America. Yet architects designing buildings for them can be ignored—and if they are identified, 
watch out! 

What can be done to remedy the situation? Individual professionals can simply monitor the publications 
they receive and write indignant letters when they see architects slighted. Individual firms can put the 
kind of requirement that Gruzen Samton Steinglass uses on any images that leave the office. (Don't 
require permission—which could be perceived as an obstacle—just credits.) AIA Chapters and other 
organizations can do more: they can hold receptions for the daily press where mutual concerns can be 
aired; they can hold no-nonsense meetings with newspaper management. Beyond that, they can do 
everything within reason—public exhibitions, awards programs with festive ceremonies, appearances 
at schools, organizations, etc., design competitions, public opinion polls—to impress on the public that 
architectural design does not just happen. It is done by Somebody. " 
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THE SMART WAY TO UPDATE 
AN OLD SCHOOL AND STILL 
KEEPIT TRADITIONAL. 


4 MB £ This most 
impressive structure, located in Fort 
Worth, Texas, is Arlington Heights 
High School. A local landmark as 
much admired today as when it was 
built half a century ago. 

When it came time to replace the 
worn-out original windows, school 
district officials wisely decided to install 
Andersen” Perma-Shield" Narroline* 
windows. 

À prime concern was to preserve 
the historic architectural style of the 
building. It's plain to see that the 
Narroline double-hung windows—with 


their clean, simple lines—tie in very 
naturally. Almost as if they had been 
there all along. 

Esthetic values aside, Andersen 
windows provide very material bene- 
fits. Starting with energy efficiency. 

In this case, the windows are 
equipped with our High Performance 
Sun insulating glass—expressly devel- 
oped for use in hot-climate areas. 

The officials were particularly 
impressed with the shading coefficient 
of this revolutionary glass—which in 
effect helps turn hot Texas sun into 


Arlington Heights High School 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Administration: Fort Worth School District 


pp nnel installed all the Narroline windows 


shop p r 
and trimmed them out with Perma-Shield"* casing 


87107 € 1987 Andersen Corp 
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cool daylight. Further, the windows 
easily met government specifications 
that qualified the project for federal 
energy credit. 

All Andersen windows far exceed 
industry standards for weathertight- 
ness*—which also helps keep energy 
bills down. 

Maintenance costs are minimized, 
too—because our Perma-Shield" vinyl 
exteriors never need painting or 
puttying. The removable, one-piece 
Perma-Fit grilles also make window 
cleaning easier. 

Whether you lean toward old or 
new schools of architecture, count on 
Andersen windows to be totally in 
keeping with your plans. 

For more details, call your 
Andersen distributor or see Sweet's 
File 08610/AND. Or write Andersen 
Corp., Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 


"NWMALS. 2-80 
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Introducing Low Wattage 


High Performance 


Ar ch itectu ral M i n i-Floods Compact Floodlights 


ISTRY LAW 


Lamp Modes: Applications: D 
13W. PL Fluorescent Signs Entrances 7 


35W. HPS Walls Pathways 

40W. T-12 Fluorescent Facades Perimeters — aa, MC 

60W. Incandescent Trees Driveways KIDDE 

| 4%" | Shrubs Courtyards 16555 East Gale Ave. * Post Office Box 1275 
— Ha Sculpture City of Industry, Calif. 91749 + 818/968-5666 
47/8" Hedgerows FAX 818/330-3861 
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Awards: Social Conscience 
After reviewing the 34th Annual 
P/A Awards (Jan. 1987) I am 
delighted to see a first award 
going to Mockbee-Coker-Ho- 
worth Architects for the project 
Breaking the Cycle of Poverty: 
three houses for needy families 
in Madison County, Miss. It is 
very exciting for me to see this 
kind (and quality) of work receiv- 
ing professional recognition. It 
is even more exciting to see pro- 
fessionals taking on jobs such as 
this. The world needs more so- 
cially committed trained profes- 
sionals to give their time and 
talents to eliminating poverty 
housing by building simple de- 
cent dwellings in which all 
people can live. 

Ellen Olson Schippert 

Project Coordinator 

Habitat for Humanity 

Detroit, Mich. 


Information: Getting Organized 
I applaud you on your emphasis 
on information in the December 
issue of P/A. Architecture is 
more than pretty pictures and 
purple prose. The Technics sec- 
tion was the most useful. I’ve 
already got our word processing 
department typing inquiries to 
the various associations listed to 
pick up material missing in our 
technical collection. 

'To me the most interesting 
section was the "Information: 
The AIA as Resource." We've all 
heard about the Information 
Center and some of us have tried 
to take advantage of it, with 
mixed results. Mr. Vonier does a 
disservice to those dedicated and 
energeuc librarians at the AIA 
by demonstrating that they will 
never be able to give you the 
service you would like them to 
because of the structure of their 
parent organization. Rather than 
encouraging me to take advan- 
tage of their services his analysis 
makes me ask "Why bother?" 
I've been in the architectural 
information business for over 
seven years and what architects 
need to be told is not what can't 
be done, but what's available to 
help them. 

Finally, let me ask the question 
I've muttered under my breath 


out loud to all those architectural 
geniuses I’ve worked with over 
the years: "If you're so smart 
how come you aren't better or- 
ganized?” 

William van Erp 

Librarian 

Gensler and Associates 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Design x Three 

I was extremely amused by the 
inclusion of the Pacific Design 
Center Expansion in your an- 
nual P/A Awards (Jan. 1987, pp. 
92-93). Are we to take seriously 
your jurors’ implication that 
“strong, primary colors” are 
enough to glorify the erection of 
an 875,000-sq-ft building? There 
is no doubt that the original 
“blue whale” was a powerful 
statement; it is irrational, how- 
ever, to “triple” the original con- 
cept and expect the new group 
of buildings to retain the unique 
character and quality of the orig- 
inal. The three disjointed and 
unarticulated forms are a monu- 
ment to arbitrariness and the 
abandoned intellect. We all know 
that the design process is a com- 
promise, but such surrender to 
commercialization is unique, 
even in Los Angeles. 

As for the jurors’ comment 
that the new open plaza is “very 
nice,” well, it is a very nice left- 
over space; it is laughable, 
though, when this planted left- 
over space is described in the 
building program as “public 
plaza.” I am surprised that this 
project was not given an Urban 
Design Award. 

Lazaros Papademetropoulos 

CHCG Architects, Inc. 

Montclair, California 

[The design solution here invites 
controversy. But the writer does 
not explain why added square 
footage or “commercialization” 
are not appropriate for this site. 
Nor has he noticed that the plans 
show the plaza to be more than a 
"planted left-over space."— 
Editor] 


Desktop Publishing Corrections 
The following are two correc- 
tions to the article on Desktop 
Publishing (P/A, Feb. 1987, p. 
47). The Lotus Development 


Corporation's "Manuscript" soft- 
ware is not in "pre-release test 
form" as stated in the article, but 
was released on December 19, 
1986. Also, "Manuscript" will 
not import AutoCAD files in its 
current version, although Lotus 
plans to offer that capability 
sometime this year. 


Telephone Number Correction 
Telephone number for the 
American Society of Architec- 
tural Perspectivists in the Infor- 
mation Sources issue (P/A, Dec. 
1986, p. 78) should be (617) 846- 
4766. 


Model Credit Corrected 

'T he model of Cesar Pelli's Pacific 
Design Center Expansion (P/A, 
Jan. 1987, p. 93) was built by 
Dimensional Presentations Inc., 
Culver City, Calif. 


Contribution Credit 

The article on Industrialized 
Housing (P/A, Feb. 1987, pp. 
92—95) should have acknowl- 
edged the contributions of 
Michael Joroff, MIT; Yujiro 
Kaneko, Building Center of 
Japan; and William Coaldrake, 
Harvard University. 


Software Correction 

The reference to Alpine Datasys- 
tems in the architects’ survey 
Poll of our Information Sources 
issue (Dec. 1986, p. 87) was in- 
correctly published as *Alpan." 
We regret any inconvenience 
this has caused to readers or to 
Alpine Datasystems. 


Photo Credit Extended 

The portraits of the eight jurors 
for the 34th annual P/A Awards 
program (P/A, Jan. 1987, pp. 82, 
83, 118, and 130) were taken by 
Zeva Oelbaum. 


West Week Correction 

Mueller Corporation was inad- 
vertently omitted from the West 
Week Directory (P/A, Feb. 1987, 
p. IWW). They will be at PDC 
Space No. 367. One of their 
products appears in the same 
issue on p. 22WW. 
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ANNOUNCING: 


Follansbee Steel Corporation 
established a roofing design 


| yROOFNG 
“\g7ROOFING I competition, “Roofing 


Expression I" to recognize 


A DESIGN COMPETITION excellence in the use of Terne 
SPONSORED BY and TCS (terne-coated stain- 
FOLLANSBEE STEEL less steel) as a design 
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element in commercial, 
industrial, institutional and 
residential structures. 


Student Division 


FIRST PLACE AWARD 
Lawrence Scarpa 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


TREEHOUSE VILLAGE 

Jury comment: Valid application 
of the roofing material both in use 
and environment...delightful com- 
bination ofelementstocreateatotal 
living environment...superbly 
presented...deserves to be built? 


SECOND PLACE AWARD 
Spiros D. Menzelopoulos 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 


THIRD PLACE AWARD 
Stephen R. Mileham 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


The competition was opento who submitted excellent 
senior students in accredited creative responses to the 
architectural programs and competition's guidelines. 
young professionals. 

Entries were judged by a dis- 


Follansbee is happy to tinguished panel of archi- 
announce the winners in tects on the combination of 
each of these divisions and aesthetic expression, func- 
wishes to thank the many tional suitability, engineering 


students and professionals excellence and economy. 


LLLLLLIEELELET 
| 
| 


T | 
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THE WINNERS 


THE JURY 
Follansbee was honoredto Mr. Hyman Myers Congratulations to all pro- FOLLANSBEE STEEL 
have as a jury inthe judging The Vitetta Group fessionals and students on FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 26037 
of Roofing Expression I: Philadelphia, PA the high level of quality and MANUFACTURERS OF TCS AND TERNE 

design excellence represented THE LIFETIME ROOFING METALS 

Mr. Russ Champlin, Jr. Mr. Tasso Katselas by all entries. Call us toll-free 800-624-6906 
Champlin & Haupt, Inc. Tasso Katselas Associates 
Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, PA 


Professional Division - 
FIRST PLACE AWARD 
Dennis K. Cowart 

and 

Sonia McNabb Cowart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


OPEN AIRMARKET 
Jury comment: "Festive air is excel- 
lent...repetitive use of modular 
devices is innovative in that it 
continues the tradition of the open 
market using modern materials? 


SECOND PLACE AWARD 
Brad A. Erdy 
Chicago, Illinois 


THIRD PLACE AWARD 
Paul J. Byrne 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


IN UNE UU ft Mig ar t UE HA An ee 


Me WIN TER LAURE MAU MAD ih ELE HALLE SUMI AU 


ee Ps PRE M r 
MMM Sum" il WII III 
EC a A TII VAVAVATA BU 


CPE Ac EPA PPT 
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DISTINCTIVE. 


ne of the most enduring breeds on earth is a 


merger of what appears to be incompatible. 


Unusual combinations create remarkable results. 
We know. We, too, have arrived at the best of both worlds. For- 
merly Hiebert and Corry Jamestown, we are now CorryHiebert. 
^. We have merged well established business acumen with 
award winning design. We have combined stability and reliabil- 
ity with the extraordinary. We have fused the highest quality 
products with the most responsive service. © We are a dif- 
ferent creature altogether. As such, we will both earn your 
respect and command your attention. © And, in an industry 
where the well adapted thrive, we will continue to stand out 


long after distinctions have become blurred among the others. 


CORRYHIEBERT 


If you would like to find out more about our company call 1 800 458 0593 or write 511 Carpenter Freeway Irving Texas 75062 
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EXPOSITION DE 1892 


SOCIÉTÉ 
DES 
ARTISTES 
FRANÇAIS 

I,. 


Sometimes, Only “igi 
an Ar chit ect As an architect himself, 


Oscar C. Rixson believed 
Knows What an architects and designers 


Architect Needs should have the freedom to 
concentrate on superb design unblemished by 
unattractive hardware. He set out to produce door controls 
which were unobtrusive yet durable, inconspicuous 

yet effective, out of sight yet never out of service. 


Today, the company he founded remains dedicated to 
fulfilling architects' needs by developing door closers 

and pivots for the most demanding architectural situations 
—with an eye toward preserving the beauty of the design. 


ER SELLER NAUES DRE E 


Continuing this tradition, we invite you to examine our 
new brochure demonstrating the benefits of our 
hardware products in interior applications ranging 
from offices and lobbies to hospitals and churches. In 
any time, excellence knows no compromise. 


MENTION 
HONORABLE RIXSON-FIREMARK 
A MONSIEUR 
RIXSON ( O. B ) 9100 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, IL 60131 Ph. (312) 671-5670 


Oscar C. Rixson 
Architect 
Graduate, Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts 
1892 Award 
Winner, Société 
des Artistes 
Francais 
Founder, A DIVISION OF 


Rixson-Firemark CORPORATION 


The best investments around aren't sold on Wall Street. 


In fact, most people on Wall Street probably don't even 
consider them investments. 

But they should. And so should you. 

Because these investments not only give you a high 
return on your money. They guarantee it. 

They're energy-saving Sylvania lamps. And they prove 
that the cheapest lamp isn't necessarily the least expensive. 

Take our Sylvania Super Saver fluorescent lamp for 
example. It costs more than the standard 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamp, but uses 7 watts less. At the national average 
electric rate of 8 cents per kilowatt hour, the SuperSaver cuts 
energy costs by $11.20 over the operating life of the lamp. 

These savings in energy costs result in a 173% annual 
return on your incremental investment. Even if the standard 


SYLVANIA 


LAMP L 


ex 
NIA 
YLVA RER PLUS 
White 


SUPER 


SYLVANIA -— 
OCTRON . 


Circle No. 002 on Reader Service Card 


lamp were free, you'd be losing more than $8.00 by 
not switching to a SuperSaver fluorescent. 

ROI varies from lamp to lamp. But any of our exclusive 
energy-saving Sylvania fluorescents, incandescents and 
H. l. D. lamps give you a better return than stocks, bonds, and 
other conventional investments. 

So if you're looking for a great return for your money, why 
look on Wall Street? Just call 1-800-LIGHTBULB (or if you 
prefer, contact your IED Independent Electrical Distributor 
or write GTE Products Corp., Sylvania Lighting Center, 
Danvers, MA 01923). 


SYLVANIA 


SYLVANIA 


FNERGY SAVING 
PRODUCTS 
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Architect: 


O'Teri, Tisdale & Gayle 


Product Shown: 
Craftsman Series with Small Batten 


Personal technical assistance. 
When you design and specify 
an MBCI architectural panel 
system, our Technical Con- 
sultants are ready to aid you 
in product selection and 
application. We want your 
project to be the way you 
designed it. 


Personal technical assistance— 
another example of why 
MBCI has grown to be a 
major supplier of architectural 
panel systems for roofing, 
siding, facades, and soffits. 
For our complete line of 
quality products, see Sweet’s 
07410/MEB and 07610/MBC. 


MBCI OFFERS YOU 
A QUALITY ROOF SYSTEM 
LUS. 


METAL BUILDING COMPONENTS INC 
A MONIER COMPANY 


Houston 713/445-8555 
Lubbock 806/747-4291 
Oklahoma City 405/672-7676 
San Antonio 512/661-2409 
Dallas 214/988-3300 

Atlanta 404/948-7568 
Tampa 813/752-3474 


Circle No. 353 


PA News Report 


First place McDonald's by Diaz and Perez, University of Miami. 


McDonald's 
Competition: 
Hold the Mansard 


For today's American architec- 
ture students, McDonald's has 
always been part of the land- 
scape. So familiarity was on their 
side in designing a prototype 
McDonald's, the subject of a 
national design competition 
sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Architects Students, 
with support of the giant fast- 
food company. Winners were 
announced on January 12. 

A fast-food restaurant pre- 
sents an almost ideal problem 
for such a competition. Its pro- 
gram is easily grasped, and the 
competitor has ample leeway for 
design invention. A universal 
prototype was not necessarily 
called for; McDonald's spoke- 
men point out that the company 
is now building a great variety of 
restaurants, tailored to various 
settings (and opening a new one 
every 17 hours on average!). 

The contest drew 365 qual- 
ified submissions from 100 
schools—the largest participa- 
tion of any AIAS competition to 
date. The jury included: Philip 


(continued on page 35) 
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Charleston Charette 
for an Aquarium 


'The team of architects Clark & 
Menefee, Charleston; Eskew, 
Vogt, Salvato & Filson, New Or- 
leans; and Coe, Lee, Robinson & 
Roesch, exhibit and landscape 
architects, Philadelphia, have 
won the competition to design 
the South Carolina Science Mu- 
seum in Charleston. The com- 
plex project is composed of three 
parts related only by location: a 
restaurant, a National Park Serv- 
ice tour boat facility serving Fort 
Sumter and other historic sites 
in the Charleston harbor, and an 
aquarium. 

‘The City of Charleston seized 
upon the design charrette as the 
ideal means to launch this public 
project. They also took pains to 
counter some of the classic prob- 


(continued on page 35) 


Olympic athletes 
will be housed in a 
village designed by 
Martorell Bohigas 
Mackay. See page 45. 


Myers’ design for Art Gallery expansion. 


Myers Wins Art Gallery 


'The firm of Barton Myers Associates has won a limited design 
competition for the $28 million expansion and renovation of the Art 
Gallery of Ontario, in Toronto. The scheme, favored over three 
others by a jury that included architects Phyllis Lambert and Moshe 
Safdie, makes a coherent composition of the accumulated pieces and 
styles that chart the scattershot evolution of the gallery from 1911 
to the present. 

First housed permanently in a Victorian mansion at the south end 
of the site overlooking public parkland, the gallery received a major 
addition to the north in the Beaux Arts style in 1926. Two more 
north-facing additions, both in the International Style, were com- 
pleted in the 1970s by John C. Parkin Architects. The need for more 
storage and exhibition space was one reason for the latest and final 


(continued on page 35) 
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Pencil Points 


Leon Krier has resigned as direc- 
tor of the SOM Foundation. The 
theorist was appointed to a 

three-year term last September. 


Philip Johnson, withdrawing 
from “office operations," will 
now serve as design consultant 
to the firm of John Burgee Ar- 
chitects, formerly known as 
John Burgee Architects with 
Philip Johnson. 


Robert A.M. Stern Architects, 
New York, with Jung/Brannen, 
Boston, will replace John 
Burgee Architects for the sec- 
ond phase of the troubled New 
England Life project in Boston 
(P/A, Oct. 1986, p. 34). Con- 
struction for the first phase of 
that project was halted last 
month, when soil settlement 
threatened to undermine nearby 
structures in Back Bay, includ- 
ing the historic Trinity Church. 


Trinity Church itself just won 
$11.6 million in compensation 
for structural damage caused 
by construction of the Hancock 
tower 12 years ago. Settlement 
resulting from excavation for 
that highrise caused the 
church's central tower to shift a 
full 5 inches. 


Philip Johnson has donated his 
Glass House in New Canaan, 
Conn., to the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. A key 
work of American Modernism, 
the Glass House will remain a 
private residence for as long as 
its architect lives there. 


Zimmer Gunsul Frasca of Port- 
land has won the competition to 
design the Portland Convention 
Center. Also competing were 
DMJM, Los Angeles, and I.M. 
Pei & Partners, New York. 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
St. Louis, has been commis- 
sioned to design a new conven- 
tion center for Tampa, Fla. 


Pereira Associates will design 
the new Otis Art Institute of the 
Parsons School of Design, Los 
Angeles. Also considered for 
the commission were Welton 
Becket & Associates, Dworsky 
& Associates, Fred Fisher & 
Associates, Robert Mangurian, 
Moore Ruble Yudell, and Mor- 
phosis. 


Frank Lloyd Wright's Pottery 
House, designed in 1940 but 
built in 1984, has been sold by 
Sotheby's for $2 million, which 
the auction house claims is a 
record for a Wright house. 
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Gallery design by Hans Hollein. 


Stirling Wins 
Lugano Contest 
James Stirling, Michael Wilford 
& Associates of London have 
won an invited competition to 
design a new gallery for the 
Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection 
in Lugano, Switzerland. 

The gallery, which holds one 
of the most important private art 
collections in the world, opened 
to the public in 1947. The late 
baron, father of the present 
Baron Von Thyssen, had built in 
1932 a pinakothek, strictly re- 
served for private viewers, adja- 
cent to his 17th-Century Villa 


Stirling's winning design for Thyssen-Bornemisza Gallery. 
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favorita. His son Hans Heinrich 
von Thyssen-Bornemisza added 
some 800 modern and contem- 
porary artworks to the collection. 
Five architects were invited to 
participate in the competition: 
Atelier 5, Bern; Mario Botta, 
Lugano; Hans Hollein, Vienna; 
Ruch & Husler, St. Moritz; and 
James Stirling, Michael Wilford. 
Of the five, three seem to have 
answered fully the complex pro- 
gram. Botta's terraced architec- 
ture, covered with trees, strictly 
related to the mountain land- 
scape. Hans Hollein, on the 
other hand, integrated the new 
building with the old villa. 


The winning project by Stir- 
ling was selected by a limited 
jury of three experts plus the 
baron himself, who declares 
Stirling's plan "convincing" for 
"the integration of the new 
building into the landscape and 
its harmonious adaptation to the 
existing architectural ensemble." 
The British architect is also well 
experienced in museum design, 
having completed the Staats- 
galerie in Stuttgart, the Fogg 
Museum extension in Cam- 
bridge, and the Tate Gallery 
extension in London, which 
opens next month. This latest 
gallery design is subdued yet 
impressive, rising behind the 
existing 1932 colonnade and 
promenade, which are left un- 
touched. The gallery matches 
beautifully the romantic atmos- 
phere of Lake Como, its appear- 
ance "private and unmuseum- 
like" as Stirling describes it, and 
as Baron von Thyssen desired. 
Donatella Smetana a 


Making Cities 
Accessible 


"We've got to remind architects 
that they are designing for all 
people," said violinist Itzhak 
Perlman at a Boston ceremony 
launching a new national awards 
program for accessible design. 
The “Best of Accessible Cities" 
seal of approval will be awarded 
by the Adaptive Environments 
Center in Boston to architects 
and owners in designated cities 
around the country over the 
next five years. "I hope that in 
the future we won't need these 
awards," said Perlman, "that 
good design and accessibility will 
happen as a matter of course." 
In a pilot program staged in 
Boston last fall, the Copley Place 
Marriott (The Stubbins Associ- 
ates, architects) was awarded the 
grand prize for new construc- 
tion, and the Boston Children's 
Museum (Dyer/Brown Associ- 
ates, architects) won the grand 
prize for renovation. Also hon- 
ored were the West Wing of the 
Museum of Fine Arts (I.M. Pei & 
Partners); West Roxbury High 
School (Samuel Glaser); the New 
England Aquarium (Cambridge 
Seven Associates); J.F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library (I.M. Pei & 
Partners); stage area access in 
the auditorium of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston (The 
Stubbins Associates); the rooftop 
playground of the Josiah F. 
Quincy School and Community 
Center (The Architects Col- 
laborative); and the revolving 
doors of Terminal C at Logan 
International Airport (Burns 
and McDonell). = 


| 
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Winning design by Clark & Menefee and Eskew, Vogt, Salvato, & Filson. 


Charleston (continued from page 33) 
lems that plague this particular 
type of accelerated competition, 
which took place over the course 
of four days last August. The 
five design teams were each as- 
signed an aquarium expert to 
"keep them honest," says profes- 
sional advisor Jonathan Barnett. 
They were also required to asso- 
ciate with a local firm. While 
contestants were promised only 
a site-planning commission, the 
city itself will act as client for the 
aquarium, and Mayor Joseph 
Riley, Jr., seems committed to 
building it. 

The winning scheme was 
praised by the jury for its ingen- 
ious site planning which, wrote 
jury chairman Thomas Beeby, 
"addresses the water in an imagi- 
native way." The aquarium, set 
apart on its own island, projects 
into the harbor for a better view 
of Fort Sumter. 

The scheme by Emilio Ambasz 
& Associates, New York; 
Cooper-Lecky Associates, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Liollio Associates, 
Charleston; and The Larson 


Special recognition: Ambasz, 


Company, Tucson, was also sin- 
gled out for special recognition 
by the jury. 

The three remaining schemes 
are distinguished best by style, 
from the predictable signature 
of Michael Graves of Princeton, 
N.J., Ray Huff of Charleston, 
and BIOS of Seattle to the indus- 
trial landscape of Antoine Pre- 
dock of Albuquerque, N.M., 
Cumings & McCrady of Charles- 
ton; and Ace Design of Sausalito 
to the warehouse vernacular of 
Monterey Aquarium architects 
Esherick, Homsey, Dodge & 
Davis of San Francisco, 
Rosenblum & Associates of 
Charleston, and Joseph A. Wet- 
zell Associates of Boston. " 


Cooper-Lecky, and Liollio. 


Toronto (continued from page 33) 
expansion proposal. Equally 
pressing was the need to over- 
come the shortcomings of the 
Modernist pieces, principally 
their bland monumentality and 
aloof withdrawal from a lively 
downtown street. 

'The Myers team, led by Bruce 
Kuwabara and Thomas Payne, 
dispensed with Parkin's formal 
concrete staircase and sunken 
ramps, extending the north 
facade to the street where it is 
announced by a double-height 
entrance court placed off-center, 
at grade. The court is capped by 
a skylighted pyramid and ac- 
cented by a bold bay window. A 
favorite Myers motif—a High- 
Tech tower serves as a beacon. 
Gallery shops run the length of 
the facade; above them, under a 
continuous vault, lie new exhibi- 
tion galleries. Cladding will be of 
striped sandstone. 

Additions to the southwest 
include a glazed sculpture court, 
asmaller tower to mark the new 
entrance for touring parties, a 
restaurant with park views, and 
an arcade. The new south office 
wing steps back in deference to 
the I9th-Century mansion. 
Impressive for its clarity and 
urbanity, the project is Myers' 
first major public commission in 
Toronto. Adele Freedman Ld 


The author is architecture critic for the 
‘Toronto Globe and Mail. 


Window Details 


While the worship of detail has 
faded among architects in recent 
decades, it has not disappeared, 
but is alive and well within the 
preservation community, as a 
recent conference on windows 
for historic buildings showed. 
Sponsored by several public 
and private preservation groups, 
the three-day conference held 
last December considered purely 
practical details: how to maintain 
historic windows, how to repair 
them when they have deterio- 
rated, and how to match their 
appearance when they must be 
replaced. Indeed, between the 
conference and the two books 
published in conjunction with it, 
The Window Handbook and The 
Window Workbook for Historic 
Buildings (available individually 
or as a $70 set from the Historic 
Preservation Education Founda- 
tion, P.O. Box 27080, Central 
Station, Washington, D.C. 
20038-7080), almost anything 
anyone might want to know 
about the subject was covered. 
Thomas Fisher a 


McDONALDS 
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Third prize: Stephen Evans, Auburn. 


McDonald's (continued from page 33) 
Johnson, Robert A.M. Stern, 
Fred T. Matthias, corporate ar- 
chitect for McDonald's; 
Katherine Pedersen, student; 
and John Morris Dixon of P/A. 

First place award of $4000 
went to Dagobert Diaz and Or- 
lando Perez of the University of 
Miami for a Classical Revival 
design featuring second-story 
and terrace dining areas. While 
some jurors questioned the ap- 
propriateness of its dignified 
image, Matthias cited the con- 
struction of many recent outlets 
in sensitive older neighborhoods 
and praised its functional excel- 
lence; the drawings also showed 
exceptional skill. 

Second prize was awarded to 
Robert L. Burns of Montana 
State for a bold Constructivist 
scheme that recalled the early 
McDonald's of the commercial 
strip. The third-prize entry by 
Stephen Evans of Auburn was 
composed of cubelike modules 
entered through a taller, twisted, 
yellow-painted module that 
would serve as the identifying 
landmark. Six Honorable Men- 
tion awards were won by stu- 
dents from U. of III., Cham- 
paign-Urbana; U. of Calif., 
Berkeley; Arizona State; Wood- 
bury; U. of Miami (again); and 
Pratt Institute. In all, $11,450 in 
prize money was distributed to 
winners and to the AIAS chap- 
ters of the top three. 

At the awards announcement, 
McDonald's indicated that none 
of the winning schemes might 
actually be executed, but that the 
entries as a group would be a 
resource on which the corpora- 
tion's architects could draw. 
John Morris Dixon * 
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Ralph Lerner's design for the Indira Gandhi National Center for the Arts. 


Lerner Wins 
Gandhi Center 


Ralph Lerner of Princeton, N. J., 
has won an international compe- 
tition to design the Indira Gan- 
dhi National Center for Arts in 
New Delhi. The site selected by 
the Indian Government for the 
Center is a prominent one, adja- 
cent to the Central Vista laid out 
by Edwin Lutyens. Lerner's 
scheme is organized around a 
series of five courtyards. The 
most public facilities—the 800- 
seat National Theater, 2000-seat 
Concert Hall, traditional Indian 
Theater, and outdoor amphithe- 
ater for 500—are clustered 
around the westernmost court- 
yard, while to the east lie the 
research, administrative, and 
collections areas, together with a 
residential building for scholars 
and staff facilities. At the heart 
of the plan, a grand 350' x 700' 
Central Court is surrounded by 
a continuous arcade. The five 
courts parallel the east-west axis 
of New Delhi. 

Lerner's design was selected 
from 190 submissions. Second 
prize went to Gautam Bhatia, 
India, and third prize was shared 
by Francoise Helene Jourda, 
France, David Jeremy Dixon, 
U.K., and Alexandros Tombazis, 
Greece. n 


MoMA Curator 
Drexler Dies 


Arthur Drexler, until recently 
Director of the Department of 
Architecture and Design at the 
Museum of Modern Art, died of 
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pancreatic cancer on January 16 
at the age of 61. 

Drexler joined the Museum as 
Curator of Architecture and 
Design in 1951 and was ap- 
pointed Director of that depart- 
ment in 1956. Over the course of 
his 30-year tenure in that posi- 
tion, Drexler organized many 
significant exhibitions, including 
one-man shows dedicated to 
Antoni Gaudi (1958), R. Buck- 
minster Fuller (1959), Frank 
Lloyd Wright (1962), Louis I. 
Kahn (1966), Le Corbusier 
(1978), Richard Neutra (1982), 
and Mies van der Rohe (1986). 
Drexler was also responsible for 
the influential and at the time 
startling “Architecture of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts” (1975). 

Author of many books on 
20th-Century architecture and 
design, Drexler’s most recent 
publication is the four-volume 
illustrated catalog of Mies van 
der Rohe Archive, one of many 
significant gifts acquired by 
MoMA under his directorship. 

While greatly expanding the 
museums architecture and de- 
sign collections—one of few such 
collections in the world— 
Drexler also oversaw the depart- 
ment’s physical expansion from 
1700 square feet to 6500 square 
feet and dedicated the Philip 
Johnson Gallery, the first mu- 
seum space permanently allo- 


cated to drawings and models of 


modern architecture. 

Stuart Wrede, Curator of Ar- 
chitecture and Design since Sep- 
tember 1985, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Director of the 
Department. U 


Madan Mehta 


Corbusier Show 
in Milan 


Celebrations marking the cen- 
tennial of Le Corbusier's birth 
began in Milan in January with 
the exhibition “Le Corbusier: 
The Project as Change." 

Sponsored by the Scientific 
Committee of the Polytechnical 
School of Milan, the show in- 
cludes lighting, furniture, and 
other industrial designs by Le 
Corbusier. One striking example 
is the wooden model of a car 
designed between 1928 and 
1936 but not realized until 50 
years later, by Italdesign. Le 
Corbusier wrote that his project 
looks for “the maximum com- 
fort, which fixes the minimum of 
the car." Giorgetto Giugiaro, 
head of Italdesign, considers the 
car a "farsighted miracle. Only 
at the end of the 1970s," says he, 
"was the concept of a car shaped 
as a wrapping for a function 
accepted by car manufacturers." 
'The car's front bumper with 
spring and rubber spots antici- 
pates American safety regula- 
tions by 30 years. 

Furniture currently repro- 
duced by Cassina and three pro- 
totypes of lamps derived from 
unexecuted drawings, one of 
which is to be reproduced by 
Artemide, are also shown in the 
exhibit. Donatella Smetana = 


Lamp by Le Corbusier, 1954 (Artemide). 


Lamp prototype by Le Corbusier, 1951. 


Winners Hank Koning, Julie Eizenberg, 
Tom Goffigon with Pilar Viladas. 


Photos: Keri Pickett 


Winner Bryan Bell, ]r.; Sister Grace. 


P/A Awards 
at the Plaza 


Progressive Architecture sponsored 
an awards luncheon at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York on Jan. 23 to 
honor the winners of the 34th 
annual P/A Awards program. 

Braving the conditions result- 
ing from the heaviest January 
snow storm in the city in eight 
years, some 300 professionals, 
including 22 of the 23 winners 
(one winner, Gary Siebein, was 
weather bound), looked on as 
presentations were made. All 
winning projects in architectural 
design, urban planning, and 
research were published in the 
January issue of P/A. 

At a separate event, on the 
same day, the winners of the 
12th annual P/A Ad Awards (P/A, 
Jan., p. 38) were honored. = 


Urban Success at 
Marketplace Center 


Born in controversy and reared 
with compromise, Boston's new 
Marketplace Center, designed 
by the WZMH Group, is a build- 
ing that often overcomes its ori- 
gins to fulfill its name: It is a 
market and a place that even 
manages to shape a center. On 
the tenth anniversary of the 
neighboring Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ketplace, this building-next-door 
is an agreeable terminus to the 
Market, a gateway or viaduct to 
Boston's waterfront, and a cur- 
tain concealing the monstrous 
Central Artery to the east. 

However, the low-rise crescent 
that completes Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ketplace is only half of this 
400,000-square-foot $35 million 
structure; the other half is a 16- 
story office tower at 200 State 
(continued on page 38) 
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Marketplace (continued from page 36) 
Street, a chunky glass box that 
looms too large for the neighbor- 
hood. 

The schizophrenic scheme— 
half congenial urban mar- 
ketplace, half supersized office 
tower—symbolizes the two im- 
pulses at work in Boston. The 
low-rise crescent designed for 
amenity and context hews to the 
old idiom of downtown; the mid- 
rise office block conforms to the 
1980s urge to build more bulk 
for the buck. 

Marketplace Center is proba- 
bly the most complex new struc- 
ture in the city. Its materials— 
granite, brick, steel, glass, and 
more—could fill a sample book. 
Its peculiar site nods to many 
contexts: the classic vista of State 
Street and the granite commer- 
cial buildings of Boston's heyday, 
the pedestrian shopping lanes of 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, and 
the brick beauty of Boston's 
wharves across the Central Ar- 
tery. Nearby gems like the Cus- 
tom House, the State Street 
block, and the Grain Exchange 
beg for an accommodating archi- 
tecture. 

Beyond such physical or aes- 
thetic complexities Marketplace 
Center faced an array of political 
problems when the enterprise 
began in 1981. The Boston Re- 
development Authority finally 


Marketplace Center, mall building. 


took the reins. A chronology of 
conferences and adjustments 
followed. Sheafs of drawings 
later, Marketplace Center 
emerged. To this day, it remains 
as hard to assign authorship as 
to pick a single view for the build- 
ing. 

'The BRA probably encour- 
aged the use of masonry and 
attention to contextualism. Un- 
fortunately, the tower's bulk was 
not reduced. Moreover, no brick 
detailing could make a lively 
streetscape of the deadly garage 
entrances and vents on the 
Center's waterfront facade. 


(continued on page 39) 
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SMOOTH AND STUDDED 


safety Floor Steps Out In Style 


Name another anti-slip sheet vinyl that comes in 15 contemporary colors 
— smooth or studded. That's tough. Dimensionally stable. Chemical/heat 
resistant. Asbestos free. AND easily maintained. 


Forbo Tractionfloer gives you 
the perfect blend of beauty 
and function, so it can truly 
be used for any installation 

— from the board room to the 


For complete details and 
technical information, 
call or write for 

our new brochure. 


FORBO NORTH AMERICA 
P.O. Box 32155, Richmond, VA 23294. Telephone (800) 233-0475. In VA (804) 747-3714. 


Marketplace Center, tower on State St. 
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Architect: Barancik Conte & 
Associates 

Owner: Levy Organization 
G.C.: Schal Associates 


CAST FOR QUALITY APPEARANCE 
PRECAST/PRESTRESSED OFFICE BUILDINGS 


The building had to have visual appeal and manifest quality. It had 
to be the standard against which others were judged. At the 
same time, strict economies were necessary. 

The architect specified white quartz faced precast concrete panels to 
complement the restrained simplicity of the building. The consistent beauty 
of the panels, ease of construction and a competitive price provided the 
prestigious image within budget parameters. 


We call it a classic example. 


Additional information? Contact your local producer or write: 


o 


Prestressed Concrete Institute, 201 N. Wells St, Chicago, IL 60606 (312) 346-4071 
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Marketplace (continued from page 38) 

The rich array of devices 
seems at times excessive. Fancy 
grillwork, trusses, neon, and 
peaked glass towers decorate a 
potpourri of storefronts along 
the arcade, ranging from a De- 
Stijl-style chocolate shop to a 
high-tech aluminum-cloaked 
clothing store to the Colonial 
Brookstone's. 

Seldom, however, can one 
find such try-harder detailing to 
fault. Miraculously, in Boston, a 
building has succeeded in better- 
ing its setting by blending in. 
Jane Holtz Kay a 


Guggenheim 


Revision 
In February, New York’s 
Guggenheim Museum revealed 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates’ 
revision of their proposal for a 
tower addition to the 1959 Frank 
Lloyd Wright masterpiece. Their 
earlier expansion scheme (P/A, 
Dec. 1985, p. 25), which gar- 
nered so much criticism (P/A, 
May 1986, p. 25), was withdrawn 
last fall when the museum 
realized it could not win enough 
votes for approval from New 
York City’s Board of Standards 
and Appeals. 

The new scheme is very similar 


Gwathmey Siegel new expansion of Guggenheim Museum, model viewed from west. 


in shape, mass, and volume to 
the ten-story tower addition pro- 
posed for the same rear site in 
1957 by Wright, which was never 
carried out. Instead, William 
Wesley Peters added a four-story 
annex in 1968 with a foundation 
designed to accommodate a ten- 
story building. Its foundation 
and columns will be reused in 
the new building. 

This design represents a radi- 
cal revision of Gwathmey Siegel’s 
first proposal. Most significantly, 
the cantilevered upper portion 
of the tower has been eliminated, 
thus reducing the depth of the 
most visible part of the addition 


from 50 feet to 35 feet. In 
addition, the face of the building 
is changed dramatically, from a 
composition of beige and gray- 
green tile to a subdued, gridded 
limestone. Furthermore, one 
floor has been eliminated from 
the earlier 11-story proposal. 
All of this came at a cost, 
though. The revision sacrifices 
20 percent of the earlier space, 
which means that the archives, 
conservation, and storage cannot 
be accommodated but must re- 
main where they are now in the 
old building or be moved to off- 
site rented space, where the li- 
brary is already. But by eliminat- 


OUTLINE OF PRIOR DESIGN 


— NEW DESIGN 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 


NORTH ELEVATION 40% m 


ing these spaces and devoting 
the addition only to offices and 
exhibition, the new scheme gains 
1400 square feet of gallery space 
compared with the earlier one. 
More important, though, all 
nonpublic functions will now be 
in the addition, thus freeing for 
the first time the entire original 
Wright building's spaces—both 
the large and the small rotunda 
—for public use. Also, in this 
scheme, there will be a new out- 
door sculpture terrace overlook- 
ing Central Park, entered from 
the fifth floor of the addition. 

'The limestone facade will be 
(continued on page 43) 


R-wall. Expanding design horizons. 


Examine the cost-effective design options achieved with the energy-conserving 
R-wall exterior insulation and finish system. Sensuous curves, dramatic shapes 
and intricate detailing—these aesthetic accents and more are easily 
attained with the R-wall System. R-wall provides virtually limitless 
color, texture, and design flexibility. Crack resistance and water- 
tightness minimize maintenance. And, as the name indicates, 
high R-values mean reduced energy requirements. 
Plan on R-wall for your next design. With your 
imagination and its versatility, the sky's the limit. 
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ISPO INC. 792 South N 


1-800-343-1188 


lan Street, Mansfield, Massachusetts 02048 R-Wall is a registered trademark of Ispo Ine 
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PB OCTAGONE, terra cotta 8" x 8" x 54"; PB DOT, blue 2 % * 2 34"; PB CARRÉ, terra cotta 7" x 7"x 54" 


COUNTRY FLOORS 


For a 96 page 
colour catalog 
send $10.00 (U.S.) 
to your nearest 
representative. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ceramic Design 

1436 South Grand Avenue 
Santa Ana, CA 92705 


The Studio 
1925 State Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


Tilecraft, Ltd. 

The Galleria, Space 226 

101 Henry Adams (Kansas) St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ademas 


721 8th Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ademas 

The Design Center 

300 D Street S.W. Suite 235 
Washington, D.C. 20024 


FLORIDA 

Country Floors 

94 N.E. 40th Street 
Miami, FL 33137 


GEORGIA 
Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E. 
Suite 4227 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
6125 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60646 


Hispanic Designe 

1309 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 
KANSAS 

International Materials 
4585 Indian Creek Parkway 
Overland Park, KS 66207 
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MAINE 

Keniston's 

269 Commercial Street 
Portland, ME 04101 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Tile Showcase 

One Design Center Place 
Suite 4639 

Boston, MA 02210 


MICHIGAN 

Virginia Tile 

22201 Telegraph Road 
Southfield, MI 48075 
Virginia Tile 

Design Center 

1700 Stutz St. Suite 22 
Troy, Michigan 48084 
MINNESOTA 

Hispanic Designe 
International Market Square 
275 Market St. Suite 111 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
MISSOURI 

Ceramic Tile Services 


1610 Hampton 
St. Louis, MO 63139 


300 East 61st St., New York, NY 10021 (212) 758-7414 œ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henry Dowdy & Assoc. Ltd. 
116 South Lindsay Avenue 
High Point, NC 27260 


OHIO 

Studio One 
Pendleton Square 
1118 Pendleton Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45210 


The Thomas Brick Co. 
27750 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44122 


Tiles of Columbus 

1217 Goodale Boulevard 
Columbus, OH 43212 
OKLAHOMA 

Country Tile Design 
3511 South Peoria 
Tulsa, OK 74105 
OREGON 

Tileworks Inc. 


500 N.W. 23rd Avenue 
Portland, OR 97210 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Country Floors 

1706 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Tile & Designs Inc. 
229 Spahr Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 


RHODE ISLAND 
Designs Unlimited Inc. 
1015 Aquidneck Avenue 
Middletown, RI 02840 


TENNESSEE 
Monarch Tile 
4072 Senator 
Memphis, TN 38118 


Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 
103 White Bridge Road 
Nashville, TN 37209 


TEXAS 
French-Brown Floors 


7007 Greenville Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75231 


CANADA 

Country Tiles 

321 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1K5 


Country Tiles 
1632 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1C9 


AUSTRALIA 
Country Floors 

28 Moncur Street 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2025 


Country Floors 
1260 High Street 
Melbourne, Vic. 3143 


Country Tiles 
262 Stirling Highway 
Perth, Australia 6010 


*Please note that as of 
June, 1987, our New 
York showroom will 
be located at: 


15 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 
(212) 627-8300 


8735 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 657-0510 
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We lieht the 


American dream 
with track. 


You design the 
American dream, we 
light it. Malls, 
museums, hotels, 
offices, restaurants. 
All are part of the 
American dream, and 
you play a dynamic 
role in its realization. 
hj a Progress are 
roud of our support- 
" ive role, and build 
that pride into the 
industry's widest 


Parisian Plaza Mall, Huntsville, Alabama 


Subsidiary of Kidde,Inc. KIDDE Box 12701 Philadelphia, PA 19134 
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selection of fixtures 
for commercial 

and residential 
installations. Our 
quality track lighting 
is a prime example... 
it's a system that is 
second to none... 
engineered to help 
make your dream, a 
reality. For our new 
track catalog, contact 
Progress or your 
local distributor. 


P/A NEWS REPORT 


Guggenheim (continued from page 40) 
detailed as a grid of deeply cut 
eight-foot squares. Four narrow 
rows of windows facing west to 
the park and a two-story-high 
window facing north will bring 
daylight into the offices. 

As was Wright's addition pro- 
posal, this is very much of a back- 
ground building. It is not, 
Charles Gwathmey said, “a 
scheme of dialogue and composi- 
tion," as was the earlier scheme, 
"but one of mediation—a me- 
diating facade for the primary 
parts of the original building set 
against it... and a scheme that 
responds to the legitimate con- 
cerns of critics, historians, and 
the neighborhood." 

This scheme will still require 
some variances from the city's 
zoning laws, but they are basi- 
cally minor ones, and it is not 
hard to imagine fairly quick ap- 
proval. There is, after all, little 
about this proposal that is not 
wholly admirable in its willing- 
ness for accommodation. 

David Morton a 


Toxicity Testing 
Now Law 


After years of debate among 
government officials and build- 
ing product manufacturers, New 
York State’s Uniform Fire Pre- 
vention and Building Code 
Council has voted to require the 
testing of building products for 
their toxicity during combustion. 
The law requires only that prod- 
ucts be tested; it says nothing 
about banning the use of prod- 
ucts that give off large amounts 
of toxic fumes, although many 
product manufacturers worry 
that such a ban may be next. 
Some manufacturers also have 
complained that testing will cost 
them excessive amounts of 
money and that the testing pro- 
tocol—exposing mice to samples 
of smoldering material within an 
air chamber—does not represent 
the actual hazards in a burning 
building. 

New York State officials argue, 
in defense, that the testing will 
not be unduly costly and that, 
with 80 percent of the deaths in 
fires caused by toxic fumes and 
smoke, some measures had to be 
taken to encourage private in- 
dustry to develop less toxic prod- 
ucts. Testing information will be 
kept by the New York Secretary 
of State’s office and will be avail- 
able for use throughout the 
country. The only point upon 
which everyone seems to agree is 
that other states and municipal- 
ities will undoubtedly include 
similar requirements in their 
codes in the future. 

Thomas Fisher a 


Win This 
space 


The CRSI Design Awards IX Call for Entries 


Enter your site-cast concrete structure in the 
1987 CRSI Design Awards Program and you might 
see your work here next year. And several other 
places as well. 


Endorsed by the American Institute of Architects, 


the Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute's Design 
Awards honor excellence in cast-in-place concrete 
design achievement. Winning designs become part 
of local and national advertising and publicity 
campaigns, featuring a full-color, nationally 
distributed brochure, press releases and local 
awards programs. Winners of the 8th biennial 
competition were also honored at the 1986 AIA 
convention. 


. Kagan-Rudy Chapel 
Houston, Texas 
Architect: Clovis Heimsath 
Associates, Inc., Austin, Texas 
. 320 North Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architect: Booth/Hansen & 
Associates, Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 
. Teleglobe Canada Cable Station 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Architect: Johnson Reese Luersen 
Lowrey Architects, Inc., Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
. InterFirst Tower 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Architect: Sikes Jennings Kelly, 
Houston, Texas 
. The Lawson Residence 
Alta, Utah 
Architect: Ms. Margaretta L. 
Woolley, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Entries are judged on aesthetic expression, 
engineering achievement, functional excellence 
and economy of structure utilizing conventionally 
reinforced, cast-in-place concrete. The competition 
is open to all registered architects and engineers 
submitting structures located anywhere in the 
United States, and completed since January 1, 1985. 

Entries must be received by November 6, 1987; 
requirements correspond to those of the AIA Honors 
Awards Program for easy submission to both 
programs. For complete rules and information, call 
or write CRSI 


F. Tabor Center 
Denver, Colorado 
Architect: Kohn Pedersen Fox 
Associates PC, New York, New York 
G. Huntington Station 
Fairfax County, Virginia 
Architect: Harry Weese & 
Associates, Ltd., Washington, D.( 


933 N. Plum Grove Road 
Schaumburg, Illinois 60173-4758 
312/490-1700 
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Not just 
another 
pretty face... 


but another example of how exposed aggregate 
precast concrete successfully provides the 
natural look of stone, expedites construction 
and is surprisingly economical! 


Case in point. The Stoney Creek pink granite 
aggregate of the Westin Hotel combines pre- 
cast's modern technology with a traditional 
aesthetic look. 


Beauty. Economy. Durability. Truly a wise 
alternative to natural stone. 


Write or call for case histories. 


The Westin Hotel, Copley Place 
Architect: 

The Architects Collaborative Inc. | 
Boston, Mass. : 


— 
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Preco tninstriés d 55 Skyline Drive, Plainview, NY 11803 * In N. V.: 516- 935- 9100 Toll Free: 1-800-645-1237 
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Perspectives 


Map of Barcelona (top), with proposed 
Olympic Village at bottom center; build- 
ing envelopes and public spaces (bottom). 


Photos: C.B. Foto 


For the 1992 Olympic Games, 
Barcelona is redeveloping a 
section of the city to be used 
temporarily as the Olympic 
Village and permanently as 
housing. Master plan is by Mar- 
torell Bohigas Mackay. 


Barcelona's 
Olympic Village 
When Barcelona hosts the Olym- 
pic games in 1992, international 
athletes will be housed not in the 
usual Olympic Village designed 
as a suburban ghetto, but in an 
integral piece of the city that 
probably would have been built, 
Olympics or not, to house citi- 
zens permanently. 

Barcelona has twice before 
harnessed the energy inspired 
by international events to take 
major steps in urban develop- 
ment. The 1888 World Exhibi- 
tion, sited in the former precinct 
of the Ciutadella Park, gave the 
city the confidence to expand 
beyond its medieval walls, and 
provided the impetus to execute 
finally an urban plan designed in 
1859 by Idlefons Cerda. That 
plan featured a grid layout with 
major boulevards and smaller 
intermediate streets, as well as 
diagonally cut-off corners de- 
signed to accommodate the turn- 
ing radius of the steam tramways 
and to provide a rhythm of street 
and square, with a garden 
planned at every intersection. 
For the World Exhibition of 
1929, the city converted the 
mountain of Monjuic into a cul- 
tural park, and in the process 
connected the Cerda-planned 
central city to the surrounding 
villages. 

For the 1992 Olympics, Bar- 
celona again focuses attention 
on Monjuic and the Ciutadella. 
In the former area, a major res- 
toration of the existing stadium 
is being carried out to supple- 
ment the new one designed by 
Arata Isozaki; and in the area 
just beyond the Ciutadella Park, 
a site has been chosen for 
athletes’ housing in the city's 
abandoned industrial port, giv- 
ing Barcelona residents unaccus- 
tomed, but desired, access to the 
sea. 

The firm of Martorell Bohigas 
Mackay, with Albert Puigdome- 
nech, was hired to prepare the 
Olympic Village master plan for 
3500 dwelling units. MBM has 
taken lessons both from Cerda 
and from Berlin's IBA '87—the 
housing demonstration of the 
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PARKING/ROADWAY 
LIGHTING 


Cat. No. 
ALR206 


RADIUS TUBE LUMINAIRE 


A radius arm flows, with clean lines, from the pole into 
the luminaire. Available in 6” Dia. and 8” Dia. with quality 
aluminum construction that houses a variety of High 


Intensity Discharge lamps. 


*Write on your letterhead for our New Outdoor Lighting Catalog. 


Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc. 


14249 Artesia Blvd. * P.O. Box 1869 
La Mirada, California 90637-1869 
(714) 994-2700 * FAX: 714-994-0522 
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PZA NEWS REPORT 


Axonometric of Olympic Village housing. 


last several years of designs by 
internationally renowned archi- 
tects (P/A, Feb. 1986, pp. 93— 
101). 

From Cerda they took the 
360' grid, with major and minor 
streets; in this case, akin to Le 
Corbusier’s superblock, every 
third street is a major boulevard. 
As in Cerda's plan, intersections 
have diagonal corners. 

As to IBA's lessons, they 
learned both from its successes 
and failures. Like the IBA or- 
ganizers, they aim to incorporate 
20th-Century advances in sanita- 
tion standards (appropriate ven- 
tilation and sunlight, for exam- 
ple) into a traditional urban 
form, with imposing street walls 
and linear parks. The main 
street-edge buildings, six stories 
high (approximately equal to 
four 19th-Century floors), form 
the "facade" of the city, while 
housing within the superblocks 
is arranged with ample court- 
yards. Some blocks contain town- 
houses with gardens, some are 
arranged like Casbah villages, 
and some have four- or five-unit 
apartment buildings. 

But unlike IBA's policy of 
creating the appearance of many 
small property owners, with infill 
the overall vision ("the city as a 
historical event instead of the 
ideal city," as David Mackay sees 
it), here the wish is to make a 
grander intervention, as at Bath 
or the Rue de Rivoli. 

Major topographical or infra- 
structure features have contrib- 
uted to the shape of the plan. 
Railway tracks are being sunk, 
and a boulevard follows its cres- 
cent form on the surface. A 
diagonal boulevard occurs over 
a major existing sewer line, next 
to which two new ones are being 
added. On a linear park parallel 


to the waterfront, some of the 
old factories may be retained as 
"archaeological ruins." And mili- 
tary barracks may be converted 
to hotels. 

At the end of the city's only 
major avenue leading to the 
waterfront, the plan takes a flam- 
boyant, commercial turn. Two 
Office towers create a gateway to 
a hotel complex, culminating in 
a small crescent-shaped pleasure 
harbor with a conference center 
"island" at its center. 

While Martorell Bohigas Mac- 
kay has prepared the urban de- 
sign, numerous architects will 
design the buildings. Approxi- 
mately eight gateway buildings 
by internationally renowned 
architects will bridge the major 
roads. Each superblock will be 
subject to the control of one ar- 
chitect, who will discuss design 
policy with Martorell Bohigas 
Mackay. 

The master planners are also 
expecting that the government 
will build into the organization 
more control over private de- 
velopers than IBA's patrons en- 
joyed. The city is either buying 
up the land and giving 50- to 
80-year leases (thereby avoiding 
speculation on the land itself 
and, as owner, exercising strict 
control over what is built) or is 
controlling the development of 
land it does not own by setting 
up planning boards. 

Given the overall strength and 
intelligence of the Olympic Vil- 
lage plan, this international 
event in 1992, like its two prede- 
cessors in Barcelona, is likely to 
give physical shape to the goals 
of the city's leadership, and to 
the seven-year-old democratic 
government of the Spanish na- 
tion. Susan Doubilet LI 


This name appears 
on the best 
drafting furniture 


in the world 


Our quality standards all boil down 
to three words. 


Good enough isn't. 
Our entire drafting furniture line stands 


as testimony to that. Every drafting table, 


from traditional 4-Post to the 
automatic Hi-Tech; every reference 


Literature 
Upon 
Request 


and light table, taboret and light box is 
the product of our uncompromising 
demand for the highest quality and 
craftsmanship. 


We won't put our name on anything less. 


Visit your Plan Hold dealer-see what 
a difference three words can make. 


PLAN HOLD CORPORATION + 17421 VON KARMAN AVENUE * IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 92714-6293 + DEALERS IN ALL MAJOR U.S. CITIES AND CANADA 
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Whether you're working on a custom design or 
custom appearance, you want every hometo have 
a look of its own. 

That's why we designed so much versatility into 
Restoration™ vinyl siding. So you can put your 
personal stamp on every project. 


Corbin Yamafuji Partners, Inc. 
Gary Gregson, Architect, AIA 


LZT Associates, Inc., J. Thomas Seymour, Project Designer, AIA 


RESTORATION 


COLLECTIQON' 
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What's more, Restoration vinyl offers your 
clients everything they've come to expect: 
beauty, quality, long life, low maintenance. 


FINALLY, VINYL SIDING 
WITH A LITTLE IMAGINATION. 

Restoration's smooth, low gloss finish has 
the appeal of painted wood without the high 
cost. It won't blister or peel, and never needs 
painting. That's a promise.“ 

But it's only part of the story. 

Our Restoration Collection“ adds the fin- 
ishing touches: window and door surrounds, 
wide corner posts, beaded soffit, lattice, and 
decorative rounds. 

Allin premium vinyl. All easily adapted to 
give accent and shape to your ideas. 


Wilkins- Riedmann & Associates, Inc., Frank J. Riedmann, Architect 


EL smart esr E i 


om HL. 


: 


ell start producing siding like everyone else’. 


IOTHER IMAGINATIVE IDEA: HELP. 

You don't need telephone order takers. You do need 
>ple who can knowledgeably answer your questions. 
Dur technical staff will field your calls from any corner 
the U.S. We'll rush you liter- 
ire and samples. We'll help 
way we can with the pro- 

ts you're working on. And if 
1 need us on site, we can be 
‘re in person. 

lelp you can talk to. That's 
w we do things. 

[alk to us soon about a 

ing product that's quite 

like everyone else's. CIse the 
apon or call. 


Wolverine Technologies 


1-800-521-9020 
(in Michigan, call 313-386-0800) 
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[c Send me your 1987 Restoration information package. 

| O Have your rep contact me immediately. 
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| Phone | 


U Wolverine Technologies 1650 Howard Street, Lincoln Park, MI 48146 a 


*Write us for a copy of the Lifetime Warranty. 
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GAF'S REPUTATION FOR ` 
BUILT-UP ROOFING HAS BEEN BUILDING 
FORIOVER A CENT 


Our growth is symbolized in the illustration. Right u 
leading product line in the business, spearheaded 
GAFGLAS” BUR System. 

Backing up that product, GAF has the best and brightest Ly 
talent in the industry. A national network of dedicated profes- j E: » 
sionals committed to responsible selling, distribution, and fd / 


dei the 
y the 


prompt, cooperative service that extends to our = 

1-800-TEC-ROOF “hotline” rA 

And behind it all, a better-than-100 years tradition of innova- 
tion, experience, excellence, and performance; performance 


exemplified by todays GAFGLAS Ply-4; performance that has With pride in our past, our present, and OU 

seen more than 500-million square feet installed without a people, we look forward confidently to a à Coins picture of 

single product-related failure; performance that has prompted GAF and You building together for the future. ~<_ 

us to offer, with total confidence, our Liberty Series of Guaran- GAF Building Materials Corporation, 101 2 
tees, far and away the most progressive and comprehensive a Subsidiary of GAF Corporation, 

program in the industry, 1361 Alps Road, Wayne, NJ 07470. (201) 628-3000. 


GAF GAFGLAS BUR 
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Sketches of the winning scheme (top to 
bottom): main entrance, trellised court in 
academic wing, main theater entrance. 


Competitions 


= 1 ARTSTUDIOS 
2 ACADEMIC WING 
3 SCULPTURE GARDEN 
4 EASTERNGARDEN p 
s THEATER 
{ 6 OUTDOOR THEATER 
\\7 BLACK BOX STUDIO 
~ 8 CONNECTING BRIDGE 


SITE PLAN 


LI 
"AT D Ir 


ZANNI 
| ir 
SECTION ALONG THEATER AXIS 


Winning design submitted by Adele Naude Santos. 


WINGS : 
2 ART STUDIOS Es 
3 GALLERY 


Second-place scheme by Edmund Chang and Roger Sherman. 


An international competition 
for a media arts center at Hawaii 
Loa College drew 172 entries 
and yielded five awards. In the 
winning scheme by Adele San- 
tos, building volumes are woven 
into a gardened hillside. 


Hawaii Loa College 
Competition 


Two principal challenges faced 
participants in this open compe- 
tition for a college arts complex: 
how to bring order to a facility 
demanding volumes of varied 
shapes and scales; how to re- 
spond architecturally to a loca- 
tion dominated by natural spec- 
tacle. Although the site itself is 
undramatic, it faces south to- 
ward the angular cliffs of the 
Nuuanu Pali—a hard formal 
composition to compete with. 
When the 430-student college 
began planning this center for 
visual and performing arts and 
electronic media (which will also 
serve as an arts facility for its 
district of Oahu and a media 
center with international links), 
the need was clear to exceed the 
humdrum design standards of 
both campus and locality. With 
support from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the col- 
lege launched this competition; 
Vision, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., managed the competition, 
with architect Michael Robinson 
of Vision serving as advisor. The 


jury was chaired by Michael Pit- 


tas of Los Angeles and included 
architects Arata Isozaki of 
Tokyo, John Andrews of Syd- 
ney, and John Hara of Hon- 
olulu, as well as John Morris 
Dixon of P/A, and Philip Bossert, 
president of the college. 

The program called for 78,934 
square feet of building and 
27,500 square feet of pro- 
grammed outdoor facilities. Be- 
sides a 500-seat theater, it in- 
cludes an outdoor theater, to be 
usable in combination with it, 
and a black box studio for thea- 
ter and TV production. It lists 
art studios, classrooms, an Ori- 
ental performance garden, a 
sculpture garden, and numerous 
auxiliary spaces with demanding 
proximities. The complexity of 
the problem was possibly too 
great for a two-board open com- 
petition; many of those who en- 
tered never got beyond the 
mechanics of the problem. 

Winner of the $10,000 first 
prize—and the prospect of a 
commission—was an entry by 
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You won't have to replace this panel — 
its a Tectum panel 


Tectum Acousti-Tough* Ceiling System — 
WARRANTED AGAINST BREAKAGE FOR FIVE YEARS! 


Specially designed to take abuse in school halls, gyms and other areas where 
ceiling tile damage is a problem, this suspended acoustical ceiling system features 
Tectum panels, the only hard surfaced, durable panels that can take repeated 
blows from basketballs, volleyballs and soccer balls without cracking and breaking. 
The integral Tectum Keep Clip allows a panel to rise when struck and then 
reposition itself. Each system comes with a limited five-year warranty on panels 
cracking, breaking or falling out of the ceiling. Call, write or see Tectum in Sweets 
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Architectural File. 


TECTUM INC. 


105 S. Sixth Street € P.O. Box 920 
Newark, Ohio 43055 e (614) 345-9691 
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Protect your best, 
ideas with Gacoflex 


Johnson Wax Auditorium 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Taliesen & Associates, 
Architects 


— 


— — 


Protect your ideas with time-tested and proven water- 
proofing and surface protection systems for roofs, 
walls, slabs and traffic areas. Send for our latest 
brochure on the complete line of fluid, foam and 
membrane systems. Write to Gaco Western, Inc., 


PO. Box 88698 
Seattle, WA 98188 
Phone (206) 575-0450 


(GACO WESTERN 
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Award of Merit: UKZ, Inc. 


Adele Naude Santos Architects 
of Philadelphia (in association 
with Atelier Mobile of Team 
Zoo, Japan). Here the diverse 
elements of the complex are 
dispersed on the bowl-shaped 
terrain to minimize their height 
and apparent bulk. Access from 
the roadway to the south is con- 
venient, and an east-west pedes- 
trian bridge ties the complex 
together and links it to the cam- 
pus. Architectural forms are 
simple and sparsely delineated 
in the presentation. 

The second-place entry by 
Edmund Chang and Roger 
Sherman of New York showed 
how effectively the program 
could be housed in traditional 
building forms. Its two major 
theaters symmetrically flank an 
axial sculpture terrace capped 
by an Oriental performance 
pavilion. The 300-foot-long ar- 
cade through which the complex 
is entered from the south, and 
the extensive paved plaza it leads 
to, were considered too monu- 
mental for this situation. 

Awards of Merit, unranked, 
went to three schemes. In the 
entry by René Davids and Chris- 
tine Killory of London, sliverlike 


building forms were poised 
above the major volumes at an- 
gles, in a manner recalling proj- 
ects of Zaha Hadid. Rooftops 
would be joined to form a sweep- 
ing helical path to a lofty viewing 
platform. 

The scheme by Pfau-Jones/ 
Holt & Hinshaw of New York 
was the most conventional of 
those honored, presenting a 
fairly solid flank of multistory 
volumes—in their words, “a 
dam”—to the approach road. 

In the design submitted by 
UKZ of Ithaca, N.Y. (now of 
Yonkers, N.Y.), the main theater 
is given a prominent cylindrical 
form, backed up by an exactly 
corresponding cylindrical open 
space for the outdoor theater. 
Other facilities are packed in at 
the base of the slope, using the 
outdoor theater space for light 
and view, with gardened roof- 
tops forming a vast viewing plat- 
form. Though conceptually 
strong, this scheme seemed too 
compact for this climate. 

Although the overall level of 
entries was not high, these five 
gave the jurors solid bases for 
debate—and some tough 
choices. John Morris Dixon a 
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structurallv strong, weather- 


sé proof, firesafe, energy efficient, 


flexibility of design. 


You're looking at the best, the most versatile wall system 
going. Time-tested for over seventy years, the block backup 
wall system delivers concrete masonry's legendary economy, 
speed of construction and much more. 


Structural Integritv: Proven history of 
successful performance in structural appli- 
cations in countless buildings. 


Moisture Resistance: One of the most im- 
portant properties of concrete masonry 
backup walls is resistance to moisture 
penetration. 


Energv Conservation: The mass of con- 
crete masonry provides outstanding energy 
saving which holds down the cost of heating 
and cooling and increases comfort by mode- 
rating interior temperature variations. 


Noise Control: Concrete masonry has built- 
in sound control which is particularly im- 
portant in the construction of multi-family 
housing. 


Fire Safety: Concrete masonry simply can- 
not burn and stops the spread of fire instead 
of contributing to the combustibility fueled 
by other types of building materials. 


Aesthetics: By designing the outer wythe in 
concrete masonry veneer units, the result is 
a structural wall of great beauty and 
integrity. 
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Here s a wall for the ages. a split face concrete masonry veneer, 


backed up with regular block units Phone 
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THAT’S MISSING SOME 


When you pull our newest 
window out of its carton, you'll 
be quick to notice that its 
frame and casing are missing. 


left them out to save you money. 


INTRODUCING E-Z TILT PAC, 
THE SASH REPLACEMENT KIT 
FROM MARVIN WINDOWS. 


We discovered that, although 

the sash in many old windows 
are worn out, the frames and 

trim are often in good condition. 
So we designed a kit that lets 

you replace only the sash. | 
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PARTS. 


The E-Z Tilt Pac includes two 
We didn't just forget them.We | energy-efficient wood sash and 
all the hardware you need to 
install them. But no frame. 


You pay only for the sash. Not 
the whole window. 


THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES 
ENERGY. 


Like all Marvin Windows, the 
sash are made of fine-grained 
Ponderosa pine. This wood was 
chosen for its excellent insulating 
properties and the way in which 
it accepts a stain-and-varnish, 
or paint, finish. 

High quality weatherstripping 
minimizes drafts. And double 
glazing further reduces energy 
losses. 


THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES TIME. 


Since you keep the original 
frame and trim, you can install 
an E-Z Tilt Pac in far less time 
than a whole new window. It's 
this easy: 

1. Carefully remove the old 
inside stop and sash. 

2. Nail the Tilt Pac clips to the 
frame and snap the jamb 
liner into place. 

3. Slide the new sash into place. 

4. Replace the original inside 
stop. 

(Complete installation instruc- 
tions are included in every kit.) 

The E-Z Tilt Pac will save you 
time window cleaning, too. 

The sash offer Marvin's E-Z 
Tilt feature. They tilt into the room 
for easy cleaning. Or they can 
be quickly removed. So you can 
clean them inside and out 
safely. And easily. 


WE'VE REPLACED LONG : 
DELIVERY DELAYS, TOO. 


Marvin has the best delivery 
system in the business. We can 
ship your E-Z Tilt Pac kits within 


" Till 


——'Ü 


Send to: Marvin Windows 


two or three weeks from the 
time we receive your order. That's 
even true of special sizes. 

For more information, write 
Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 
56763. Or call 1-800-346-5128. 


In Minnesota, call 1-800-552-1167. 


PA 30693 


Warroad, MN 56763 
Name 
Company 


Address 


Zip 
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Exhibitions 


Through March 29 

The Architecture of Frank 
Gehry. Contemporary Arts Mu- 
seum, Houston, Texas (P/A, 
Oct. 1986, pp. 69-101). 


Through April 4 
Building/Garden, Garden/ 
Building. Galleria, Portland, 
Oreg. 


Through April 5 

Modern Jewellery—the Cleto 
Munari Collection (works by 
Ettore Sottsass, Hans Hollein, 
Peter Shire, Cesar Pelli, Robert 
Venturi, and others). Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs de Montreal, 
Montreal. 


Through April 6 

The Imagined Cities: An Italian 
Voyage. Nine Projects for Nine 
Cities. Palazzo della Triennale, 
Milan, Italy. 


Through April 26 

Ornamental Architecture Re- 
born: À New Terra Cotta Vocab- 
ulary. Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Through April 26 
Crystal Palaces. Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, New York. 


Through April 26 

Frank Lloyd Wright and the 
Johnson Wax Buildings: Creat- 
ing a Corporate Cathedral. 
Grand Rapids Art Museum, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Also, May 
12-July 19, Cooper-Hewitt, 
New York. 


Through May 24 

'The Golden Age of Ottoman 
Architecture: Sinan, Sultan 
Suleyman's Court Architect. 
'The Octagon Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Through May 31 

The Art that is Life: The Arts 
and Crafts Movement in 
America 1875—1920. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Through June 9 

Gaudi in Context: Building in 
Barcelona, 1873—1926. Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum, New York. 
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PA Calendar 


Through July 19 

American Decorative Window 
Glass, 1860—1890: The Home as 
Heaven Below. National Build- 
ing Museum, Washington, D.C. 


Through July 31 

New and Different: Home In- 
teriors in 18th-Century America. 
Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 5-June 7 

Le Corbusier: Architect of the 
Century. Hayward Gallery, 
South Bank Centre, London. 


March 12—May 3 

Tokyo: Form and Spirit. San 
Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art, San Francisco (See P/A, 
June 1980, p. 24). 


March 23- June 28 

The Function of Ornament: 
'The Architecture of Louis Sulli- 
van. Cooper-Hewitt, New York 
(see P/A, Sept. 1986, p. 23). 


April 4—June 28 

The Machine Age in America 
1918-1921. Museum of Art, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (See P/A, Nov. 1986, p. 110). 


April 11-July 17 

Interlacing: The Elemental Fab- 
ric, curated by Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen. American Craft Museum, 
New York. 


April 11-July 20 

Die Revision Der Moderne: Post- 
modern Architecture 1960— 
1980. Williams College Museum 
of Art, Williamstown, Mass. 


April 13—May 25 

Decorative Brickwork: Instant 
Style for New & Old. Glen-Gery 
Brickwork Design Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


April 17-July 26 

American Art Deco. Renwick 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


April 21—May 23 

Room in the City, proposals for 
tenament housing in New York. 
The City Gallery, New York. 


May 28-June 26 

The Art of Tall Building. Gallery 
at the Old Post Office, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Competitions 


March 31 

Deadline, AIA Architectural 
Photography Competition. Con- 
tact St. Louis Chapter AIA, 911 
Washington Avenue #225, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63101-1203 (314) 
621-3484. 


April 1 

Deadline, Ninth Annual Innova- 
tions in Housing Design Compe- 
tition. Contact Innovations in 
Housing, P.O. Box 11700, 
‘Tacoma, Wash. 98411 (206) 565- 
6600. 


April 1 

Deadline, *Give Them Shelter, 
It's Not for Everyone," Bomb 
Shelter design competition. Con- 
tact Competition Coordinator, 
ADPSR, Northern California 
Chapter, 120 Howard St., Suite 
B-726, San Francisco, Calif. 
94105 (415) 775-2242. 


Chapel at Ronchamp, Le Corbusier. March 5—June 7 at the Hayward Gallery. 


Lam 


Pru Cuming 


April 30 

Application deadline, ALA/SUN- 
SET Magazine Western Home 
Awards Progam. Contact AIA/ 
SUNSET Magazine, P.O. Box 
2345, Menlo Park, Calif. 94025 
(415) 321-3600. 


May 1 

Deadline, Du Pont Hypalon Ex- 
cellence in Architecture Awards. 
Contact Bill Onderick, Du Pont 
Company, External Affairs De- 
partment, Wilmington, Del. 
19898 (302) 774-9471. 


May 15 

Deadline, Second Annual 
Hardwood Flooring Design 
Competition. Contact Kentucky 
Wood Floors, P.O. Box 33276, 
Louisville, Ky. 40232 (502) 451- 
6024. 


June 1 

Deadline, Work Space Design 
Competition. Contact LIMN 
Company, 821 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94133 (415) 
397-7471. 


June 15 

Deadline, ACSA/General Motors 
Interdisciplinary Design Re- 
search Competition. Contact 
Daphne Scott, The Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 (202) 
785-2324. 


June 15 

Deadline, East Meets West in 
Design. Contact East Meets West, 
P.O. Box 974, Rockefeller Sta- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 10185 
(212) 586-6314. 


June 15 

First application Deadline, Ful- 
bright Scholar Awards. For pro- 
gram details contact Council for 
International Exchange of 
Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036- 
1257 (202) 939-5401. 


June 19 
Deadline, Town of Leesburg 
Design Competition. Contact 
Competition Project Director, 
Town of Leesburg, 15 West Mar- 
ket St., P.O. Box 88, Leesburg, 
Va. 22075 (703) 777-2420. 
(continued on page 59) 


Unlimited Editions. 


Color from Sherwin-Williams, the color expert. Unlimited choices in paint, floorcovering, 
wallcovering, and window treatments. As a member of the Color Marketing Group, we 
keep up-to-date on the newest color trends and incorporate them into our products. Which 
makes it easy for you to select the newest trends. All readily available 
through our national network of 1,700 stores. For expert assistance, ü IS 
call 1-800-321-8194 (in Ohio, 1-800-362-9181). 

Ask Sherwin-Williams. 
Architects Do. 
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The Advantag 
A Lite Les 


or along time, reflective glass has been one of the 

brightest ideas around. But lately, architects and 
builders have been asking for a glass with a lower re- 
flectance. So PPG created SOLARBAN" 565. 4 
The new high-performance glass with an 
outdoor reflectance of only 7-1496, 
virtually the same as clear glass. 

SOLARBAN 565 is one ofthe 
least reflective glass products 
that PPG makes. So, you 
can literally use it any- 
where. 


Even though SOLARBAN 565 is less bright, it's 
never boring. You have your choice of four gemstone 
colors to play with: (from top) Honey Opal, Verdelite, 
Citrine Quartz and Sunstone. And with that many 
options, you'll have no trouble creating stunning 
exteriors everyone can enjoy. 

There's another side to SOLARBAN 565, too. 
Versatility. You can use it in Twindow’ units, 
monolithic vision and spandrel applications, 
laminated glass and structural silicone glazing. 

SOLARBAN 565—the newest addition 
to the SOLARBAN family of high-quality, 
high-performance coated glass from 
PPG. A world leader in advanced 
glass technology. If you'd like to 
know more about it, write: 
PPG Industries, Inc., 

Glass Advertising, CG29, 
PO. Box 8727, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105. 
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Conferences 


March 22-27 

American Concrete Institute 
Annual Convention, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Contact Conven- 
tion Dept., ACI, P.O. Box 19150, 
Detroit, Mich. 48219 (313) 532- 
2600. 


March 25-27 

WESTWEEK '87, Pacific Design 
Center, West Hollywood, Calif. 
Contact James Goodwin, Direc- 
tor Marketing Communications, 
Pacific Design Center, 8687 Mel- 
rose Blvd., West Hollywood, 
Calif. 90069 (213) 657-0800. 


March 31-April 2 

American Institute for Design 
and Drafting 27th Annual Con- 
vention and Technology Exposi- 
tion, Sheraton St. Louis Hotel, 
St. Louis. Contact AIDD, 966 
Hungerford Dr., Suite 10B, 
Rockville, Md. 20850. 


April 6-10 

1987 European Conference on 
Architecture, Munich. Contact 
Conference Organizer, H.S. 
Stephens & Associates, Agricul- 
ture House, 55 Goldington Rd., 
Bedford MK40 3LS England. 


April 9-12 

'The Wright People (Speakers: 
Vincent Scully, Edgar Kaufman 
Jr., and others), College of Ar- 
chitecture and Urban Planning, 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Contact University 
of Michigan Conference Depart- 
ment, 200 Hill St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 


April 10—12 

People and Architecture: Is Any- 
one in There? Eighth Annual 
Monterey Design Conference, 
Monterey Sheraton Hotel. Con- 
tact California Council, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, 1303 
J St., Suite 200, Sacramento, 
Calif. 95814 (916) 448-9082. 


April 16-17 

8th Conference on Roofing 
Technology, Gaithersburg, Md. 
Contact National, Roofing Con- 
tractors Association, One 
O'Hare Center, 6250 River Rd., 
Rosemont, Ill. 60018 (312) 318- 
6722. 


April 25—26 

Corrosion of Artistic Works & 
Historic Structures, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. Contact Tech- 
nology & Conservation, One 
Emerson Place, Boston, Mass. 
02114 (617) 227-8581. 


April 29-May 2 

National Wood Flooring Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, Mar- 
riott Pavilion, St. Louis, Mo. 
Contact Bonnie Holmes, 2714 
Breckenridge Industrial Court, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63144. 


May 2-10 

National Roofing Week. Contact 
The Asphalt Roofing Manufac- 
turers Association, c/o Sumner 
Rider & Associates, 355 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 (212) 661-5300. 


May 6-8 

World Exposition of Ceramic 
Tile and Bathroom Furnishings, 
Los Angeles Convention Center, 
Los Angeles. Contact The Siesel 
Company, 845 Third Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 759- 
6500. 


May 6-10 

Scandinavian Furniture Fair, 
Bella Center Exhibition Hall, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Contact 
Gura Public Relations, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 807-6860. 


May 11-13 

Lighting World International, 
Jacob K. Javits Center, New 
York. Contact National Exposi- 
tions Co., 49 W. 38th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 391- 
9111. 


May 29- June 2 

Environmental Design Research 
Association Conference, Ottawa, 
Canada. Contact Conference 
Secretariat, 275 Bay Street, Ot- 
towa, Canada KIR 5Z5 (613) 
232-8228. 


une 1-4 

RETSIE/IPEC 87, The Renewa- 
ble Energy Technologies Sym- 
posium & International Exposi- 
tion/The International Power 
Exhibition & Energy Confer- 
ence, Anaheim Convention 
Center, Anaheim, Calif. Contact 
'TMAC, 945 Front St., Suite 106, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111 (415) 
398-4800. 


June 9-12 

NEOCON, The Merchandise 
Mart and Expocenter, Chicago, 
Ill. Contact Exhibit Manager, 
Expocenter/Chicago, 350 N. 
Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 60654 
(312) 527-7633. 


June 19-22 

Architecture '87: Fact, Future + 
Fantasy, American Institute of 
Architects 1987 Annual Conven- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. Contact Jim 
Ellison, AIA, American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington D.C. 
20006 (202) 626-7347. 


June 23-26 

A/E/C Systems '87 and DesCon 
'87, Washington D.C. Conven- 
tion Center, Washington, D.C. 
Contact Conference Director, 
P.O. Box 11318, Newington, 
Conn. 06111 (800) 445-7790. 


9 e 

. You're wired 
into a coatings 

expert. 
Now you can get free, expert 
coatings information and spec- 
ification advice by calling the 
Sherwin-Williams DataBank. 
You'll talk directly to a coatings 
professional who can give you 
precise, technical answers. 
Instantly. You can also receive 
product data or color samples 
to make your job easier. Call us. 
And talk to a pro, not a tele- 
phone operator. 


1-800- 
321-8194 


In Ohio, 1-800-362-0903. 
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Ask Sherwin-Williams. 
Architects Do. 
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Maximum 


output 


Introducing the only reader; 


The multitalented NP 780 
may be the only universal dry 
plain paper reader/printer 
you'll ever need. Superb op- 
tics, highly automated micro- 
computer controls, and plain 
paper convenience make the 
advanced NP 780 a model of 
efficiency—for low- or high- 
volume production. 


It even knows black 
from white. 


The innovative NP 780 can 
automatically remove unnec- 
essary borders from prints by 
using its intelligence to find 
the edge of an image. Using 
the automatic border erasure 
function, now you can produce 
easy-to-read prints, that are 
close to original size, without 
all that black border. And you'll 
save on toner consumption. 


Define your own 
borders. 


The unique NP 780 also lets 
you control the image 
printing area by 
simple digital entry 
on its control keyboard. 
You can eliminate unwanted 
borders. And mask out 
unneeded information from 
your prints with just a few 
simple commands. 


Control keyboard 


Ask tor details 
lers and retailers 
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A knack for 


back-to-back. 


printer vou may ever need. 


With the revolutionary NP 780, 
you can have pushbutton 
control over printing formats. 
Print side-by-side images 
displayed on the screen on 
two separate sheets. Also 
available is a special book 
format function to print images 
back- to-back on one sheet. 


Positively simple. 


The versatile NP 780 gives 
you bi-modal capability by 
fingertip control. Simply select 
the mode and the NP 780 can 
print positive images from 
either positive or negative 
film. A great help when 
you're handling different 
type of films. 


sisse PT 


Canon U.S.A., Inc., New York Office/Headquarters: One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042 Atlanta Office: 5625 Oakbrook Parkway, Norcross, GA 30093 Chicago Office: 100 Park Blvd., Itasca, IL 60143 
Dallas Office: 3200 Regent Blvd. Irving, TX 75063 Los Angeles Office: 123 Paularino Avenue East, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 Canon Government Marketing Center: 5701 General Washington Drive, Alexandria, VA 22312 
Canon Canada, Inc., Headquarters: 6390 Dixie Road Message Orten L5T1P7 Calgary Office: 2828 16th Street, N.E., Calgary, Alberta T2E 7K7 
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Versatile worker. |. 


It produces crisp, clear plain 
paper copies as fast as 20 
prints a minute—the fastest on 
record. And dual 250-sheet 
paper cassettes plus an op- 
tional 1,000 sheet paper deck 
let you select paper sizes from 
statement size to 11" x 17" Add 
to that the NP 780's wide array 
of film carriers; and you've got 
a versatile machine that lets 
you print from just about any 
2 fast. 


ses 
is: 
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Image maker. 


The NP 780 also lets you keep 
a sharp image. The superb 
array of lenses, from 7X to 
53X, plus three zooms, and 
automatic exposure control 
help you get high image 
quality. 

The Canon NP 780: Maximum 
output with minimum fuss. 


For more information, 
check the Yellow Pages for 
your nearest authorized 
Canon dealer. Or call toll- free 
1-800-453-9000, and ask 
for Canon Micrographics. 


r 
Canon U.S.A., Inc., Micrographics Division 

P.O. Box 619865, D/FW Airport, TX 75261 

Please send me more information on the NP 780. 
Please send me information of the full line of 
Canon micrographics equipment 

Please have a salesperson contact me. 
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PA Practice 


Law: 
AIA Code of Ethics 


The ethical standards of practice 
for the architectural profession 
have traditionally been estab- 
lished by the AIA. However, for 
a period of several years prior to 
1987 under the antitrust stric- 
tures of the United States De- 
partment of Justice, no code of 
ethics was in effect. This void 
was filled on January 1, 1987, by 
the Institute’s adoption of a new 
Code of Ethics and Professional 
Conduct. Although only mem- 
bers of the AIA are subject to 
this code, the adoption of ethical 
standards will have an effect 
upon all architects, whether or 
not they are members. 

The Code is divided into 
Canons, Ethical Standards, and 
Rules of Conduct, The Canons 
set forth broad principles of 
conduct; the Ethical Standards 
describe specific goals to be 
achieved in professional per- 
formance and behavior; and the 
Rules of Conduct define man- 
datory requirements, the viola- 
tion of which will support disci- 
plinary action. 

Two of the Canons relate to 
the general obligations of archi- 
tects and their obligations to 
clients. The Canons state that 
architects should maintain and 
advance their knowledge of the 
art and science of architecture, 
that the exercise of uncom- 
promised professional judgment 
should take precedence over any 
other motive, and that members 
should serve their clients compe- 
tently and in a professional man- 
ner and should exercise un- 
prejudiced judgment on their 
behalf. Under these broad prin- 
ciples, the Code contains manda- 
tory requirements relating to the 
competence of a practicing ar- 
chitect. One rule states that an 
architect shall demonstrate “a 
consistent pattern of reasonable 
care and competence in practic- 
ing his profession” and shall 
apply such knowledge and skill 
“which is ordinarily applied by 
architects of good standing prac- 
ticing in the same locality.” A 
second rule provides that an 
architect “shall not undertake to 


provide professional services if 
his competence is substantially 
impaired by physical or mental 
disabilities.” A third rule states 
that architects “shall undertake 
to perform professional services 
only when they, together with 
those whom they may engage as 
consultants, are qualified by edu- 
cation, training, or experience in 
the specific technical areas in- 
volved.” 

Before these rules were 
adopted, some objection was 
made to a Code dealing with the 
subject of competence on the 
ground that it could expand the 
potential liability of architects in 
the practice of their profession. 
As now supported by the Code, 
for example, a claim of negligent 
performance may be based upon 
the premise that the architect 
did not have sufficient qualifica- 
tion by training or experience to 
handle a particular project. Al- 
though the intention of the Insti- 
tute in formulating these rules 
was to insure that members not 
undertake projects that are 
beyond their professional capac- 
ity, the rules may be used to sup- 
port liability claims and, there- 
fore, affect all architects. 

A third Canon deals with the 
architect’s obligation to the 
public, and provides that the 
architect “should thoughtfully 
consider the social and environ- 
mental impact of his professional 
activity.” Under this Canon, 
there are mandatory rules pro- 
hibiting an architect from know- 
ingly violating the law; from 
making or offering to make any 
payment or gift to a local, state, 
or federal official with the intent 
of influencing that official's judg- 
ment; from engaging in any 
conduct involving fraud; and 
from counseling or assisting a 
client in conduct that the archi- 
tect knows, or reasonably should 
know, is fraudulent or illegal. 
This Canon also deals with a 
subject that is quite troublesome 
to the practicing professional: 
what action architects should 
take when the client, in a project, 
is violating a law or regulation 
that may adversely affect the 
safety of the public. 


(continued on page 65) 


Law: Norman Coplan discusses 
liability in relation to the AIA’s 
new Code of Ethics. 
Computers: Nicholas Weingar- 
ten argues that computers can 
help unite the design disciplines. 
Specifications: William Loh- 
mann talks about becoming a 
specifier. 


Computers: Myths 
and Design Reality 


Science and technology, while 
often employed in the realization 
of design, have often been sup- 
pressed from the art of the de- 
sign process itself. This is well 
demonstrated by the profession's 
use and misuse of computer- 
aided design. The myths to 
which the architectural commu- 
nity has succumbed, and in some 
cases perpetrated itself, have 
done great harm to both the 
process of design and the work 
that results. It is time for all ofus 
to confront the computer on its 
own terms. The architect who 
refuses, fearing encroachment 
upon the design process, has 
abdicated control to those that 
might understand the machine, 
but not its intent. 

Automating an architectural 
practice is a difficult, costly, and 
time-consuming process, and, 
unfortunately, the need to auto- 
mate usually comes when one or 
more of these necessary proc- 
esses is in short supply. The firm 
with too much work will have no 
time to train and absorb the les- 
sons of computer-aided design. 
The firm with too little work will 
have insufficient means to invest 
hard capital in computer hard- 
ware. No outside expertise will 
save the professional who ig- 
nores this dilemma, and none 


(continued on page 62) 


Specifications: 
Becoming a 
Specifier 


Specification writing has always 
been a career option in architec- 
ture. In the past, however, the 
role of specifier (and specifica- 
tions) was difficult to define. 
Specifications were often pre- 
pared by whoever was not busy 
at the time. The line between 
information on drawings and in 
specifications was fuzzy, to say 
the least. Information manage- 
ment was unheard of. No real 
connection had been made be- 
tween documentation, liability, 
and professional responsibility. 


(continued on page 67) 
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Computers (continued from page 61) 
can really evaluate the risk in his 
or her place. 


The Cult of Productivity 
To back their recommendations 
for computerization, the experts 
have always cited outrageous 
productivity figures. CAD sys- 
tems have been credited with 
productivity increases of two, 
three, and even ten times. But 
productivity followed the com- 
puter into the architect's vocabu- 
lary, and suspicion should be 
cast upon requirements that are 
preceded by solutions. In fact, 
prior to the late 1970s there was 
little, if any, talk about increasing 
the productivity of the design 
office. Productivity referred 
only to quantity, not quality, and 
it was felt that an architect suc- 
ceeded on the strength of previ- 
ous work, not the number of 
drawings produced per hour. 
For some reason, that impres- 
sion has changed, and curiously, 
this has occurred just as the busi- 
ness community has reached a 
state of disenchantment with its 
version of computerized produc- 
tivity: office automation. For 
example, a recent issue of For- 
tune states that, despite a nation- 
wide investment in the billions of 
dollars, “so far productivity has 
grown more slowly in the com- 
puter age than it did before com- 
puters came into wide use.“! 
'The problem is that many 
consider the design process as 
separate and distinct from the 
communication of the design 
(i.e., the creation of presentation 
and contract documents). We 
assume that speeding up the 
latter will allow more time to be 
devoted to the former. As John 
Busby, Jr., the president of the 
AIA, comments, "Consider the 
consequences of delivering over 
to the computer those routine 
non-design tasks that currently 
eat up so much of a firm's time 
and energy. Liberating what by 
some estimates is 80 percent of a 
firm's effort and channeling that 
energy into the creative, deci- 
sion-making part of a project is 
bound to improve productiv- 
ity."? In fact, it will do just the 
reverse. The elevation of such a 


large proportion of a firm's staff 


into "decision-making" roles will 
increase the time it takes to make 
decisions, enlarge the salary ex- 
penditure of the firm, and, 


therefore, lower its productivity. 


This effect is best summarized 
by Brooks's Law, "Adding man- 
power to a late software (read 
design) project makes it later.“ 
The myth of productivity 

gains must be replaced by the 
concept of enhanced communi- 
cation and improved quality. We 
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must reevaluate what it is we, as 
designers, do and how we do it. 
As the Fortune article reports, 
"Automating office tasks rarely 
leads to substantial savings. The 
large payoffs come not from 
increasing the efficiency with 
which people perform old jobs, 
but from changing the way work 
is done." It is time to admit that 
simply shortening the drafting 
cycle will not add time to the 
design phase; indeed, lower fees 
instead may substantially shorten 
design time. 


Standardization of Repetition 
Productivity estimates are often 
derived by examining the degree 
of repetitive drafting in an archi- 
tectural office. The implication 
is that the computer can be used 
to endlessly repeat standardized 
details and other items previ- 
ously drawn by hand. This myth 
is detrimental on two counts. 
First, in architectural design, 
this "problem" is already ad- 
dressed by a long tradition of 
avoiding repetition through a 
variety of drafting conventions. 
In addition, techniques such as 
overlay drafting and "sticky- 
back" details have long been 
available to those who felt the 
need to use them. Using a com- 
puter to automate such tech- 
niques, especially for the office 
not already familiar with them, 
is an expensive and risky propo- 
sition. 

Second, the enshrining of rep- 
etition has caused many to op- 
pose computers out of fear that 
they will lead to the mass produc- 
tion of repetitive and monoto- 
nous forms. Exactly the opposite 
has occurred in every design 
discipline undergoing automa- 
tion. In manufacturing, the com- 
puter has permitted retooling to 
take place on an item-by-item 
basis, in clothing design it is al- 
lowing custom sizing, and in the 
electronics industry it is greatly 
responsible for the increase in 
custom-designed chips and cir- 
cuit boards. 

'The need for repeated 
changes in the design process is 
also used to justify computeriza- 
tion. While the computer's ability 
to help increase the number of 
solutions to a given problem is 
often beneficial, it is difficult to 
measure its true value. Do multi- 
ple answers improve the quality 
of a solution, or just obscure the 
correct choice? There is a very 
clear distinction between the 
advantages of improved quality 
and the seductive nature of the 
computer to expand quantity. 
As Fortune explains, using the 
advent of word processing as an 
example, "Doing an additional 
draft or two beyond what would 


have been done in the typewriter 
era may achieve gains in qual- 
ity—more effective letters, more 
readable reports—but the num- 
ber of drafts sometimes reaches 
double digits." 

The argument for repetition, 
therefore, should be turned on 
its head. Our reliance on repeti- 
tive forms and motifs, while 
being derived partially from 
cultural and aesthetic biases, is 
often due to economic and time 
constraints. We should employ 
the computer to loosen those 
constraints rather than to rein- 
force them. 


The Price of Low-Cost 
Hardware 

'There is much pressure upon 
architects to purchase CAD sys- 
tems because advances in micro- 
electronics are reducing the cost 
of computer hardware by an 
order of magnitude every few 
years. The unreported bad news 
is that user expectations are in- 
creasing at an even greater rate. 
'This means that year by year, for 
a fixed sum of money, you will 
be able to purchase a signifi- 
cantly more powerful computer 
that will do somewhat less than 
you expected. This is referred to 
as the "exponential growth of 
expectations," and it is having an 
adverse effect on the way in 
which architects are perceiving 
computers. 

As an example, ten years ago 
it was necessary, when discussing 
computer graphics, to lapse into 
analogies of painting on TV 
screens. Today, computer-ani- 
mated films, commercials, and 
rock videos, not to mention per- 
sonal computers and CAD ad- 
vertisements, have made even 
novice users visually sophisti- 
cated. While the price of the 
graphics hardware needed to 
produce such images has 
dropped significantly, the aver- 
age user's perceived needs have 
escalated to include features 
such as multiple scrolling win- 
dows, full color rendering and 
real-time motion. Today's price 
for such capabilities? About the 
same as the price for high-priced 
graphics a decade ago. 

In this light, computer trade 


journals proposing that “you can 


now buy a PC CAD-capable 
hardware system for under 
$2500" are doing prospective 
purchasers of such systems a 
great disservice. They fail to 
mention that this sum will hardly 
buy what is commonly perceived 
as a PC-CAD system, and while 
$2500 sounds fine, seeing the 
screen without squinting will 
run another $4000, and digitiz- 
ing anything larger than a note 
pad will cost an additional $3000. 


This does not even begin to cover 
plotting ($5000), RS-232 
switches ($100), monitor stands 
($100), cables ($200), backup 
floppies ($100), and software 
($3000). 

A few years ago, the exorbitant 
cost of computer hardware, and 
especially of computer graphics 
equipment, kept all but the most 
resolute user away from com- 
puter-aided design. This may 
have been a positive influence in 
that the dedication necessary to 
tackle the automation of a design 
office was (and still is) the single 
greatest factor in determining 
the success of such an endeavor. 
Back then, those that had the 
will to attempt computerization, 
by definition succeeded. This is 
no longer the case, and we have 
begun to see firms half-heartedly 
nosing their way into computers 
without the necessary commit- 
ment to make them succeed. In 
fact, the lure of low-cost hard- 
ware has misled many buyers 
into purchasing inadequate sys- 
tems rather than consolidating 
their resources for entry at a 
more appropriate level. The 
ensuing user frustration, the 
many hidden costs, and the dis- 
appointment on the part of both 
managers and operators have 
created more unused CAD sys- 
tems (dusty-CAD in computer 


jargon) than most are willing to 


admit. Therefore, the real effect 
of low-cost hardware may be an 
increase in the rate of implemen- 
tation failures. And the price of 
failure is no trifling sum in any- 
one's book. 


The Realities of Design 

A recent article in Computer 
Graphics World pondered why 
architects had not embraced the 
computer as rapidly as other 
design professions. "On the 
whole," it stated with presumed 
authority, "architectural design 
and its supporting engineering 
and drafting applications are 
graphically less complex than 
electronics design." In fact, just 
the opposite is true. No other 
design discipline deals with proj- 
ects that encompass the range of 
scales, the number of elements, 
and the complexity of relation- 
ships. Nor do most other design 
professions require the degree 
of viewing control or color simu- 
lation (ever see a full-color ren- 
dering of a circuit board in 
architectural perspective?). Add 
to this the symbolic and cultural 
baggage that we haul around 
and how little control we exercise 
in the production and marketing 
of the items we design, and it is 
little wonder that we have found 
computer tools grossly in- 
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Computers (continued from page 62) 
adequate. 

But architecture has itself to 
blame for the lack of proper 
design tools. If other disciplines 
are more successful at utilizing 
the potential of CAD, it is be- 
cause they have devoted much 
more time and energy under- 
standing that which they design 
and how they design it. They 
have prioritized their goals and 
have built tools to realize them. 
An old proverb states "A good 
workman is known by his tools." 
Itistime for us to know our tools 
as well. To do this, we must see 
design as a universal experience 
and the computer as a means for 
sharing it. 

Therefore, the true role of the 
computer in architecture, and 
the reason we should all welcome 
its arrival, is to break down the 
isolation of the design process: 
To allow us to discuss, on an 
even footing, the wishes of 
clients, the needs of society, the 
contributions of other design 
disciplines and the role of archi- 
tects. As Nobel-laureate Herbert 
Simon states, "We have noticed 
the growing communication 
among intellectual disciplines 
that takes place around the com- 
puter. The ability to communi- 
cate across fields—the common 
ground—comes from the fact 
that all who use computers in 
complex ways are using com- 
puters to design or to participate 
in the process of design."? It is 
time for architects to ignore the 
myths and begin participating as 
well. Nicholas H. Weingarten " 


The author heads the computer consulting 
and software development firm of Wein- 
garten Associates in Chicago. 
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Law (continued from page 61) 

This mandatory rule states 
that, if in the course of their 
work on a project, architects 
become aware of a decision taken 
by their employer or client 
against their advice that violates 
law or regulation and that, in 
their judgment, will materially 
affect adversely the safety to the 
public of the finished project, 


the architects shall “(a) refuse to 
consent to the decision, and (b) 
report the decision to the local 
building inspector or other pub- 
lic official charged with the en- 
forcement of the applicable laws 
and regulations," unless the ar- 
chitects resolve the matter satis- 
factorily by other means. By 
specifically charging its members 
with the duty and responsibility 
of notifying the building depart- 
ment if their clients take action 
that may adversely affect the 
safety of the public, the Institute 
is mandating a course of conduct 
that would put at great risk an 
architect who fails to “point his 
finger at his client" if someone is 


AMOCO CARP 
ARCHITECTU 


eventually injured at the build- 
ing site. 

'The Code also contains a 
Canon setting forth obligations 
of the members to the profes- 
sion, stating as a general princi- 
ple that members should uphold 
the integrity and dignity of the 
profession. The most significant 
mandatory rule under this 
Canon is the provision that 
"members shall not sign or seal 
drawings, specifications, reports, 
or other professional work for 
which they do not have direct 
professional knowledge or direct 
supervisory control." As stated 
by the Institute, the essence of 
this rule is that the seal of an 
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Anti-static primary backing 


Patchogue Plymouth Division 
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architect should not be affixed 
to any professional work unless 
he intends to accept professional 
liability for its adequacy. This 
rule mirrors the efforts in many 
states to enforce the licensing 
and registration laws by prevent- 
ing their circumvention by the 
unqualified through the use of 
the seal of a licensed profes- 
sional. Norman Coplan, Hon. AIA W 
The author is a member of the law firm 


Bernstein, Weiss, Coplan, Weinstein & 
Lake, New York. 


PolyBac’/AS primary carpet backing offers the static protection 
essential in today's computerized workplace. And it's perma- 
nent. It won't walk off or wash off. 
Make sure the carpet you choose is backed by the best. 
PolyBac"/AS primary carpet backing. 


PolyBac//AS 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company 


900 Circle 75 Parkway, Suite 550/Atlanta, Georgia 30339/404-956-9025 
For further information, contact: Jim Johnston, Field Merchandising Manager. 
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Accountant, Banker, Baker, Traveling Salesman. 
Go-getter, Fast-tracker. They can all use the 
AT&T Card. 

In fact, anybody who travels a lot can benefit 
from it. Because calling with the AT&T Card keeps 
you close to the people you need to talk to. 

The AT&T Card will free you from coins and 
delays, give you an itemized record and AT&T's low- 
est rates for state-to-state calling, next to direct 
dialing. It costs less than calling collect, or making 
coin calls out-of-state. And you can use it to call 
almost anywhere in the world and to call home 
from many foreign locations. 

So, if you travel a lot, get the AT&T Card 
and plug into the AT&T Long Distance Network. 

It's as simple as dialing 


1 800 CALL ATT, Ext. 229. 
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The right choice. 
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Specifications (continued from page 61) 
Those functions had not yet 
focused on the specifier. 

The times have changed. The 
field has been established, given 
credence through nationwide 
organizations, peer recognition, 
and the professional activities of 
many individuals. The Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute (CSI) 
has grown by quantum leaps in 
recent years (now almost 10,000 
professional members) and 
monitors a specifier certification 
program. Most large firms 
employ full-time salaried specifi- 
ers, who are often responsible 
for product research, library 
maintenance, computer systems, 
and quality control procedures 
in addition to specification writ- 
ing. Many specification consult- 
ants are serving small to mid-size 
firms. Even the courts are plac- 
ing greater emphasis on the role 
of specifications in construction 
disputes. After all, jury members 
(and judges) are probably more 
familiar with words than with 
drawings. 

A decision to become a spec- 
ifier is not made early or lightly. 
Because it is shadowed by the 
initial lure of architectural de- 
sign and is in fact a specialty 
within the design process, spec- 
ification writing is not presented 
to high school students as an 
ultimate career option. Some 
college students begin to think 
seriously about specifications but 
seldom as a result of any con- 
scientious guidance by the teach- 
ing or counseling staff. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not much chance 
of learning more in school about 
specifications than the CSI For- 
mat, if that. An awareness of 
opportunities in the specifica- 
tions field seems to grow after 
one has entered the workplace 
and realizes that all is not design. 
Certain aptitudes are desirable, 
but the real basis for making a 
decision is acquired mostly 
through work experience. 

Whether they made a con- 
scious decision to enter the field 
or simply drifted into it, most 
specifiers acknowledge several 
character traits, aptitudes, and 
work experiences that were obvi- 
ous factors in the process. They 
tend to be methodical in their 
work habits and meticulous in 
response and follow-through on 
assignments. Obviously they 
have, or develop, the ability to 
write clearly and concisely. Be- 


cause they must work with other 


people, they are usually good at 
verbal communication too. They 
are basically confident in their 
own knowledge and, for their 
survival, are honest with them- 
selves about their shortcomings. 
Work experience require- 


ments are the primary reason 
that specifications will probably 
never become a degree path at 
school, although formal architec- 
tural education is itself one of 
the basic necessities. After all, an 
understanding of the design 
process in all of its nuances is 
essential. But the real work be- 
gins outside. Beyond college, 
three to five years of broad prac- 
tical experience are a minimum 
requirement. À specifier's early 
background should include time 
at the drafting board (both archi- 
tectural and engineering disci- 
plines), field work with an archi- 
tect or contractor, product and 
materials research, some com- 
puter applications, budget es- 


timating, and client contact, 
however limited. The diverse 
exposures of a small office are 
especially useful. The actual 
techniques of specification writ- 
ing vary among offices and can 
be acquired on the job. 
Someone considering a career 
in specifications can also benefit 
from the sources of continuing 
education for the specifier. CSI 
has many related publications, 
including a "Manual of Practice," 
and a technical magazine de- 
voted to construction commu- 
nication. With over 130 CSI 
chapters in the United States, 
professional contact and guid- 
ance are also close at hand. The 
American Institute of Architects 


has a chapter on specifications in 
its "Handbook of Professional 
Practice." Seminars on specifica- 
tion writing, such as those fre- 
quently offered by CSI chapters 
and the University of Wisconsin 
(among others), are invaluable. 
Soare several books on specifica- 
tions and occasional articles in 
Gonstruction Specifier and Progres- 
sive Architecture magazines. 

The real satisfactions of be- 
coming a specifier—team in- 
volvement, recognition, even a 
degree of respect—are worth 
the time that it takes to get there. 
William T. Lohmann, AIA, FCSI a 


The author is Specifications Manager for 
Murphy/Jahn, Chicago. 
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Kawneer 3200 DesignWall. Its strength is its beauty. 


The grandeur of granite requires the 
strength of design integrity to maintain 
its lasting impression. And now, Cold 
Spring Granite and Kawneer have put 
the two together in a single curtainwall 
system engineered to retain its beauty 
through the years. 

Kawneer 3200 DesignWall allows 
Cold Spring Granite panels to be 
installed in a clean, flush appearance. 
Structural silicone holds the vision glass 
to the aluminum curtainwall vertical 


mullions. And, the result is a high 

performance package with aesthetic 

appeal. (Performance results are 
available on request.) 

Cold Spring Granite 
panels for Kawneer 3200 
DesignWall are available 
> in nine different and 
distinctive colors and 

three handsome 
finishes—polished, 
honed, and thermal. 


Cold Spring Granite and Kawneer 3200 
DesignWall. Put them together by 
contacting your Kawneer Sales 
Representative or writing: 

The Kawneer Company, Dept. C, 
Technology Park Atlanta, 555 
Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092 


liKawneer 


The Designer’s Element 
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Washington's famous Willard 
Hotel is a masterful marriage 
of the classic and the new. 


And a masterwork of 
custom Pella Windows. 


It had been called the Unofficial 
White House. Crown Jewel of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Center of Wash- 
ingtons political and social life. 
Then, in 1968, this enormous Sec- 
ond-Empire landmark closed. For 
15 years, what remained of ebullient 
plaster cornices, intricate Italian 
floor tiles, scagliola columns and 
fine moldings swelled in steamy 
summers and shrank in winter chills. 

Now the historic Willard Hotel has 
been gloriously restored as the Wil- 
lard Inter-Continental. Matching it in 
form, detail and spirit, a new office 
and retail infill complex has been 
designed as a series of stepped pa- 
vilions. It stands behind a columned 
plaza to give Henry Hardenberghs 
1901 hotel center stage. 

For this labor of love, nothing but 
the best would do. And, at the archi- 
tects insistence, that meant 1,675 
custom Pella windows. For historic 
fidelity outside, wood beauty inside, 
and a lifetime of low-maintenance 
Pella quality. 


Custom color, custom profile 
Because of the hotels historical Sig- 
nificance, windows had to meet Na- 
tional Park Service approval for 
design, exterior profiles and instal- 
lation details, with exterior cladding 
and vinyl jamb liners duplicating the 
original green trim color. Pella cus- 
tom-finished the aluminum clad- 
ding in baked enamel that needs 
no painting. 

Exterior glass-to-masonry pro- 
files of the new units matched the 
original with special sash dimen- 
sions, various exterior jamb exten- 
sions and perimeter trim extrusions 
which Pella modeled after pieces of 
the original wood trim. This also 
compensated for endlessly variable 
masonry opening sizes. 


Pella designed and built 1425 Tra- 
ditional Double-hung (TD) units with 
insulating glass, including arch- 
tops with integral, clad muntins. Enor- 
mous fixed windows with venting 
casements above them match origi- 
nal 7x14’ double-hungs. From go- 
ahead until delivery, all window de- 
sign, testing and manufacture took 
only seven months. The Pella distribu- 
tor installed all windows in floor-by- 
floor sequence, right on schedule. 
A great benefit from a construc- 
tion management standpoint. 


New Large Double-Hung Window 
About 300 openings at the Willard re- 
quired nine-foot-tall double-hung win- 
dows in varying widths, with full Pella 
performance and structural integrity. 
The resulting Large Double-hung 
(LD) windows are now available in 
custom dimensions for your com- 
mercial projects. Clad LD windows 
are especially appropriate for land- 
mark buildings, with authentic-look- 
ing aluminum exterior muntins and 
Pellas rotating sash for cleaning from 
indoors. 

Your Pella distributor can tell you 
more. For information, look for Pella in 
the Yellow Pages under "Windows" 
Call Sweets BUYLINE or see Sweets 
General Building File. Ask about our 
Pella CAD library. Or send the 
coupon. 


Please send me the latest literature on Pella for re- 
placement and new construction 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Telephone 
This coupon answered in 24 hours. 
Mail to: Pella Windows and Doors, Commercial 
Division, Dept. T35C7, 100 Main Street, Pella, IA 
50219. Also available throughout Canada 

© 1987 Rolscreen Co 


Pella. The significant difference in windows. 


Willard Inter-Continental 

Owner/Developer 

The Oliver T. Carr Company, Washington DC 
Architect 

The Office of Vlastimil Koubek, Washington DC 
General Contractor 


George Hyman Construction Company, Bethesda, Maryland 
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The Genicom 
IBM compatible printers. 
More than IBM. For less. 


Genicom has gone IBM“ two better. 
Presenting the Genicom 3500 dot 
matrix series and 4500 line matrix 
series printers. Both 100 percent 
plug, panel and protocol compatible 
with IBM. And designed to work 
hand in hand with IBM 3270 cluster 
controllers or IBM 34/36/38 
systems. 

In fact, these printers are so true 
blue you could operate them with 
an IBM manual. 

So what's the difference? 

Plenty. The Genicom 3500s 
and 4500s are faster. And packed 
with more features. All for up to 
40 percent less than what you'd 
pay for IBM. So why pay more for 
basic blue? 


Printers That 

Beat The Blues. 

If you're looking for speed and 
versatility in a reliable dot matrix 
printer, you can depend on the 
Genicom 3500 series. 

Select from four models. And get 
printing at double the speed of 
IBM: up to 400 cps data processing 
and 120 cps letter quality. 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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Choose options like bar code 
printing. Alternate fonts. A cut sheet 
feeder. Even a 55 dBA extra quiet 
enclosure. 


King of the Blues. 

For heavy duty applications, the 
Genicom 4500 series is king. Fly 
through drafts at 800 lines per 
minute. Then, shift easily into high 
speed letter quality printing or 
high resolution graphics. And of 
course, Genicom offers a wide range 
of 4500 series options, including 
bar code printing. 

Like all its products, Genicom 
stands by the 3500s and 4500s with 
an international service organiza- 
tion. Giving you the full support of 
America's largest independent 
printer manufacturer. 

So, when it's time to choose 
the perfect printers for your IBM 
system, don't settle for second 
best. Color them bluer than blue 
with Genicom. 


For more information, contact your 
nearby Genicom distributor. Or 
call 1-800-437-7468. In Virginia, 
call 1-703-949-1170. 
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The Printers That Mean Business. 


Genicom Drive, Waynesboro, VA 22980 
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Generally speaking, 
the purpose of a roof is to keep 
what's outside a buildingfrom 
getting inside a building. = > 

Which means the last 
thing you'd expect to want in 
your roofis a hole. 

bot that's exactly what 
Wado with the most advanced 
single-ply roofing system you 
can buy. Put holes in your roof 
soit doesn'tleak. 

The mechanically- 
attached Hi-Tuff " roof. What 
goes down doesn't come up. 

To stick a single-ply 
membrane to the roof deck, 
some people use glue. Which 
works. For a while. But because 
glue can be sensitive to mois- 
ture, rooftop chemicals, and 

uilding expansion, the mem- 
brane can come unglued. And 
there goes the roof. 

Others use ballast, or 
stones. Thingis, tokeep a 
100,000 square foot roof in 
place, you need a million 
pounds of stones on top of it. 
Now, is that something you 


395 Pleasant St., Northampton, MA 01061 


* Hypalon is a registered trademark of Du Pont. 


want hanging over your head? 


© 1987 J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Roofing Systems, 


Which brings us to the 


2.2 Hi-Tuff roof from Stevens. 


We attach the scrim- 
reinforced, Hi-Tuff membrane to 


the deck with corrosion-resis- 

tant fasteners. We cover the 

fasteners with the next layer of 
. membrane. And then we fuse 
eh the two EE together with a 
| hot air we 


der. The resultis a 


Te, 


Single, roofwide sheet of rubber. 


Stevens roof isn't gone 
vith the wind. 
*  Onceinstalled, a Hi-Tuff 
root resists destructive wind 
uplift forces. In fact, in Factory 
Mutual's wind uplift test, the 
Hi-Tuff roof received the highest 
available rating of 90 pounds of 
pressure per square foot, then 
exceeded it by 50 percent. 
Which means if there’s a place 
on earth that's too windy for a 
Hi-Tuff roof design, nobody's 
discovered it yet. Or if they did, 
they got blown away. 

When the weather gets 
ough, Hypalon gets tougher. 
The Hi-Tutf membrane is 


made from DuPont's Hypalon. 
Unlike other membrane mate- 
rial, it combines the best prop- 
erties of both thermoplastics 
and rubbers. So after it's hot-air 
welded and fully installed, it 


self-cures to resist ultraviolet rays, 


rain, pollution, heat, and cold. 

And Hypalon is white, 
so it reflects up to 78 percent of 
the sun's heat. Which makes 
your HVAC system work less. 
Which, in turn, saves you 
money. 

Our operators are now 
standing by. 

We could also tell you 
about Hi-Tuff's UL Class A rat- 
ing, ifs resistance to aggressive 
chemicals, its low temperature 
flexibility, or its low burning 
characteristics. But, quite 
frankly, we're out of room. 

So instead, we'll send 
you some product literature. 
Butfirst, we need to know your 
name and where you pick up 
your mail. So give us a call at 
413-586-8750. We'll take 


care of the rest. 
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We put holes in this map 
to show you where to find us. 


Main Office 
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17/843-823 
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Al ECLIPSE reflective 


Unforgettable 
hm glass from LOF. 


ECLIPSE” reflective glass is different. 
Strikingly different.e Its tones are sharp, 
dramatic. Unambiguous. Without the 
milky, yellowish cast of some pyrolytically 
coated architectural glass. + Whether 
used in low, mid or high rise structures, 
as first or second surface, ECLIPSE reflec- 
tive can lend substance—and impact— 
to the right design. © Yes, there are other, 
more practical reasons to choose 
ECLIPSE glass. Reasons like solar con- 
trol. Post-temperability. A remarkably low 
absorption characteristic. And availability 
that verges on the immediate. © But the 
best reason to call on ECLIPSE glass is 
still the simplest: /t looks so beautiful 


on a building. 


BE, | pe n 


Reflective Glass 


lor Libbey 
Owens 
Ford 


A member of the Pilkington Group 


Philadelphia (800) 523-0133 
Out-of-State 
(800) 331-1910 
In-State 

Chicago (800) 262-4787 
Out-of-State 
(800) 327-7008 
In-State 

Atlanta (800) 438-2330 
Out-of-State 
(404) 242-8860 
In-State 


San Francisco (800) 843-8552 
Out-of-State 


(800) 247-7764 
In-State 
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COMPAQ creates thi 
With a busines 


The new COMPAQ DESKPRO 
386™ is the first complete high- 
performance PC CAD/CAE solu- 
tion that single-handedly runs all 
the popular engineering and busi- 
ness software. It offers versatility 
without compromise. Each and 
every component far surpasses 
the limits of previous "advanced 
technology" PCs. From its supe- 
rior microprocessor to its exception- 
al memory capacity to its 
greater storage to its 
monitor all the way to 
its faster disk drives, it 
is the most advanced 
personal computer in 
the world. 


The first PC to offer a 
true minicomputer level of 
performance. It runs thousands 
of engineering and business programs 
2-3 times faster than ever before possible. 


The most advanced person: 


COMPAQ" is a registered trademark; COMPAQ DESKPRO 3867M is a trademark of COMPAQ Computer Corporation. Intel" is a registered trademark of Intel Corporation. Lotus' and Lotus 
1-2-3* are registered trademarks of Lotus Corporation. Microsoft” is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. AutoCAD is a trademark of AUTODESK, Inc. UNIX* is a trademark 
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irst engineering PC 
background. 


Minicomputer performance 
on your desktop 


The COMPAQ DESKPRO 386 
delivers minicomputer- 
level performance. Run- 
ning at an impressive 16 
MHz, its 80386 technology 
and advanced 32-bit archi- 
tecture run engineering soft- 
ware like AutoCAD" and 
CADVANCE™ and business 
programs like Lotus 1-2-3; 
2-3 times faster than any other 
advanced technology PC. Plus it 
welcomes boards for communicat- 
ing with mainframes as well as 
industry-standard graphics display 
boards and peripherals, all cru- 
cial to your design. You can 
also add the 8-MHz Intel" 
80287 coprocessor to speed 
graphics- and floating-point- 
intensive applications. 


More memory 
to draw on 


Every single component in the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO 386 has 
been optimized to take advantage 
of its increased speed and power. 

You can get up to 10 Megabytes 
of 32-bit high-performance RAM 
on the system board, 14 Mega- 
bytes overall, without waiting for 
new versions of DOS to use it. 


Shatter the 640K memory barrier 
with the built-in COMPAQ 
Expanded Memory Manager. 


The COMPAQ Expanded Mem- 
ory Manager comes built in. It 
provides Lotus"/Intel'/Microsoft" 
Expanded Memory Specification 
and VDisk support, letting you 
use up to 8 
Megabytes of 
32-bit RAM, 
which makes 
complex soft- 
ware run much 
faster than 
ever before. 


More to work with 


The COMPAO DESKPRO 386 
sports the fastest 40-, 70- and 130- 
Megabyte internal fixed disk 
drives in the industry so you can 
access data two times faster than 
other advanced-technology PCs. 
Watch the performance on the 
new COMPAQ Color Monitor for 
enhanced text and graphics reso- 
lution. Displaying 16 colors at 
once from a palette of 64, it 
comes with the COMPAQ En- 
hanced Color Graphics Board. 
Exceptional speed, enhanced 
graphics and the ability to run to- 
day's UNIX*-based CAD/CAE 
software along with thou- 
sands of industry- 
standard business 
programs, make a ver- 
satile, cost-effective 
alternative to expen- 
sive dedicated work- 


omputer in the world 


stations. Plus, the new COMPAQ 

DESKPRO 386 comes 
with a one-year 
warranty. 


Use a 
lightpen for 
convenience With the 
built-in interface on the COMPAQ 
Enhanced Color Graphics Board. 


History in the making from 
a company that knows how 


Long after others copy its micro- 
processor, the new COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 386 will still be the 
world's most advanced personal 
computer because it incorporates 
dozens of separate enhancements. 
It's no wonder COMPAQ Per- 
sonal Computers have the highest 
user satisfaction rating in the in- 
dustry. And no wonder we made 
the FORTUNE 500 faster than any 
other company in history. For the 
Authorized Dealer nearest you, or 
to obtain a brochure, call 1-800-231- 
0900 (in Canada, call 416-449-8741) 
and ask for oper- 
ator 25. 


SES 


You can use any 
industry-standard 
mouse to speed 
CAD/CAE work. 


It simply works better. 


LOMPAA 
DEN TOE 


of AT&T Bell Laboratories. CADVANCE™ is a registered trademark of CalComp California Computer Products Inc. “1986 COMPAQ Computer Corporation, all rights reserved. 
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You've been down this road before. 

Your mind's racing. You've got talent to burn. And 
you're about to drive yourself crazy looking for the solid 
colors to take you from concept to reality. 

At that moment, you'd mug Foster Grant? for a new set 
of shades. But you needn't go to extremes. There's a 
simpler solution. 

Renew your creative license with Color Quest '87. 

Once you do, you'll find yourself in the driver's seat 
with 33 brilliant new solid colors. If you think this is an 
incredible addition, you're right. There are fresh pastels 
to fuel your imagination. Blended classics offering subtle 
nuance. Jewel brights that illuminate. And dramatic 
darks with power to spare. 

Now let your imagination slip into overdrive. 

When you add these new solids to the existing 


Color Quest line, you have 110 of the most exciting 
design opportunities available. It's a palette of evolu- 
tionary proportions. And enough to renew anyone's 
creative license. 

Of course, after you renew your creative license, you 
may be overrun by clients wanting to know who's behind 
those new Color Quest shades. 

But then, you've been down that road before, too. 


Renew Your Creative License Today! 


For quick delivery of product samples and literature, 
call toll-free (within the Continental U.S.A.): 


1-800-433-3222 In Texas: 1-800-792-6000 


LWILSONART. 


BRAND DECORATIVE LAMINATE 1987, Ralph Wilson Plastics Co 


Bringing new solutions to the surface Circle No. 385 


Progressive Architecture 
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Divided Self 


Dick Frank 


Eisenman's original site plan of Checkpoint Charlie block. 
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Social Housing, West Berlin 


THE German word wahnsinn, meaning madness or delusion, has 
assumed in popular usage a non-derogatory, and certainly nonmed- 
ical, connotation, similar to our current “mad,” or “bad,” but even 
more reverberant. In a recent Harper's magazine essay on the 25-year- 
old Berlin Wall (Aug. 1986, pp. 47—53), Berlin author Peter 
Schneider explains that he who uses the word "declares his allegiance 
to a spiritual condition beyond good and evil." While acknowledging 
that this new sensibility is felt worldwide, Schneider suggests that it 
"has found its natural home . . . in the divided city" of Berlin. And 
he calls the Wall the "concrete symbol of the Divided Self." 

Peter Eisenman, throughout his career, has struggled to find archi- 
tectural expression for this age, for the condition of “fundamental 
human estrangement." Who, then, is more fit to build in today's 
Berlin, and at the very point in his career when "site" is emerging 
as an influencing factor? And where more fitting for Eisenman to 
build than beside Checkpoint Charlie, the westerner's peephole to 
the other world? 

Modern architecture, Eisenman feels, did not move far enough in 
reflecting the 20th-Century condition of alienation, did not achieve 
a "dislocation" in architecture, as he puts it. It would not relinquish 
the chimera of a Utopia attainable through science ("science" in this 
century falsely and briefly replacing “man,” who in the 15th Century 
had replaced "god," as the conceptual center of man's universe) but 
clung to the traditional references to the human form—human scale 
references, for example, or the body as column. 

In the first phases of his career, Eisenman designed houses (P/A, 
March 1972, pp. 80—87), built and unbuilt, which called into question 
all the accepted traditions: the expression of shelter, the unequivocal 
hierarchy of solid and void and of structural parts, and the reflection 
of human scale, even social interactions. The houses, designed while 
Eisenman was Director of New York's Institute of Architecture and 
Urban Studies, were primarily objects of investigation. They did 
shelter their inhabitants, but they were based on a language that was 
self-generated and self-referential, and their sites were merely inci- 
dental. 

In 1978, Eisenman entered a new phase both personally (he en- 
tered psychoanalysis, for one) and professionally, eventually leaving 
the Institute and joining Jaquelin Robertson in partnership. In de- 
sign, he worked on projects of greater complexity and size, and, 
while not abandoning his concern for "dislocation," he began to delve 
into the implications of the given site: He cites his theoretical design 
for the Cannaregio section of Venice as the turning point. 

Then, just as Eisenman opened himself to "site," along came the 
site that was ripe for him: Checkpoint Charlie. As concrete as the 
Berlin Wall is, there are few absolutes about its existence, aside from 
the deaths that have occurred there: “Germans killing Germans try- 
ing to flee from Germany to Germany" (see "Why the Wall Still 
Stands," Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1986, pp. 20—26, one among numer- 
ous articles written for the Wall's 25th anniversary). On a political 
level, as that article makes clear, “The Wall may have spared mankind 
a superpower confrontation in 1961 ...; today it serves the interests 
not only of East Germany and the Soviet Union but also of the United 
States and West Germany." On a human level, while it is simple 
enough to say that the Wall represents the repression of a people 
by their self-styled leaders, few expect or find Nirvana on the West. 
If the Wall were demolished, as Schneider has written in the Harper's 
article, "I don't believe East Germans would rush into the open arms 
of the West Germans. Nor would those Western arms actually open." 
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Social Housing, West Berlin 


The greenish section, with its The canted-out section, with 
small, square grid, tends to interlocking two-story-high grids, 
equalize window and wall, all tends to obscure the relationships 


being of glass with white-painted of windows and floor levels. The 
aluminum mullions. For the wall, colors and wall thicknesses reflect 
the back of the glass is painted the levels of the planned park. 
white, and mckes a sandwich with Walls here are of plastic-coated 
the 31 inches of rigid insulation thermal insulation, between 314 
behind, over a 10-inch-thick con- inches and 6 inches thick, over a 
crete bearing wall. The windows 10-inch-thick bearing wall. 

were to be flush with the wall sur- 

face, but budgetary constraints 

precluded this. 


And on an urban level, while both sides of the original city are but 
fragments without a center, and the parts add up to far less than 
the original whole, life proceeds as usual, the Wall being “a twelve- 
foot-high, twenty-eight-mile-long, concrete blind spot," as Schneider 
puts it. 


Eisenman's Approach 

Into this fray, where no clichés apply, stepped Eisenman, to whom 
cliché is detestable. Invited to participate in, and winning, one of the 
IBA Housing Exhibition competitions (P/A, Feb. 1986, pp. 93—101, 
and Jan. 1982, pp. 197—204), Eisenman refused to indulge in nostal- 
gia. “Living in the city” is IBA's theme—the city of collective 
memories. But what memories? Fascist Berlin? Anathema. The 19th 
Century? If literally reconstructed, it would be inauthentic, inappro- 
priate, intellectually repressive, a void in the continuum of history. 

Spanish architect Ignacio de Sola-Morales has written (in Arquitec- 
tura Bis, Dec. 1983) that with the Berlin project Eisenman underwent 
a radical change, from amnesia (in the self-referential houses) to 
memory. But it is critical memory that comments on the past as 
recalled in the passages of the mind today and traced as a new, 
fictional, archaeology of the site—not as evoked by mimetic forms. 

Ironically, the competition-winning architecture, which was gener- 
ated by Eisenman's artificial archaeology of the site, has been built, 
but the site excavations have not been executed (they may be in time). 3 = 
In fact, fragmented like the divided city where it is built, only a TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
fraction of Eisenman's initial architecture has been realized; enough, 
however, to retrace the memory of the whole scheme. 

The original scheme (page 81) fills an entire block just south of 
the wall, at the east side of Checkpoint Charlie. Digging and building 
around three existing buildings on the site create "The City of Artifi- 
cial Excavation,” but only the southwest corner of the site was built 
as designed by Eisenman. 

The design, which creates a multilevel memorial “park” within the 
site, superimposes two grids, the local city grid, and the Mercator 
grid. These acknowledge the neighborhood as well as Berlin's status 
as a city of the world, "sacrificed on the altar of modern history," as 
Eisenman puts it. The design also acknowledges the site conditions 
when this area was originally mapped: the block was an anomaly, 
occurring at the meeting of two grids (see Kurt Forster's article in 
Archetype, Spring 1981). — : - — - 

From this groundplan, Eisenman digs downwards, "discovering"  SROUND FLOOR PLAN 2s ETT TE 
the traces of remembered history. As he expressed it in his original 
design statement: “Working downward; the grid discovers at the 
lowest level of excavation, the trace of the absent wall of the 
eighteenth century. This invisible wall is plotted on the lowest ground 
plane as a shadow. Next comes the excavation of the foundation 
walls of nineteenth-century Berlin—not the actual foundation walls 
which once existed, but an artificial reconstruction, a hypothetical 
rationalization of what they might have been. These walls derive 
their location from the position of the three existing buildings, which 
taken together provide the fragments of a former grid . . . This 
pattern of foundation walls conforms to the regular street grid of 
Berlin. The walls are made of Berlin brick, and the top of the walls 
comes up to the present-day ground level of the city." 

Upon these traces of memory, antimemory is developed, in the 
form of the Mercator grid. This “most neutral and artificial system 
of marking" is built as limestone walls 3.3 meters high—the height 
of the Berlin Wall itself—thereby neutralizing the real thing by mak- 


EXISTING 
BERLIN WALL MUSEUM 
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Social Housing, West Berlin 


Travelers Financial Center 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


In a speculative office building on 
Long Island, with quarters for the 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Eisenman uses two principal de- 
vices to generate a sophisticated 
form. On a far less provocative 
site than Checkpoint Charlie, he 
uses the nonrectangular relation- 
ship of two parkways to generate 
an intersection of trapezoids; the 
main eight-story body of the 
building, however, remains a sim- 
ple parallelogram. And on the 
building's south side (facing 
page), a stainless steel sunscreen 
is reflected in the reflective glass 
curtain wall, in contrast to the 
north side's flat screen. 
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RETAIL 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


NA H 20/6m 


Project: Travelers Financial 
Center, Hempstead, N.Y. 
Architects: Eisenman/Robertson 
Architects, New York, in joint ven- 
ture with Trott & Bean Architects, 
Columbus, Ohio (Arthur Baker, 
Peter Eisenman, Richard Trott, 
partners in charge; Michael Burkey, 
Richard Morris, Faruk Yorgan- 
clouglu, associates in charge; 
Thomas Leeser, Peter Thaler, Ross 
Woolley, project architects; Andrea 
Brown, Wes Jones, Mark Masche- 
roni, Joanne Rivkin, Scott Sickeler, 
project team). 

Client: Fair Oaks Development and 
Schottenstein Properties. 

Site: near Meadowbrook Parkway 
on suburban Long Island. 
Program: a 10-story office building, 
with 8 floors of office space (approx. 
25,000 sq ft each), ground floor 
retail, and lower level private dining 
space. 

Structural system: structural steel 
with metal deck and concrete slab. 
Major materials: stainless steel 
sunscreen, reflective glass curtain 
wall. 

Mechanical system: fully air con- 
ditioned (spring coil system) with 
supplementary perimeter radiation. 
Computer-controlled elevators, cen- 
tral computerized building manage- 
ment system. Metal deck is 60 percent 


electrified floor for wiring access. 
Consultants: Office of Irwin Can- 
tor, structural; Cosentini, mechani- 
cal. 

General contractor: Turner Gon- 
struction Company. 

Cost: $20,000,000. 

Photos: “Wolfgang Hoyt/ESTO. 
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xlern Jewelry: New Design 
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Modern Jewelry 


Modern Jewelry: New Design” exhibition 
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Providence Station 
Providence, R.I. 


The Providence Connection 


Urban design issues are resolved 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
in the master plan for an area of 
Providence, and their design for 
relocated railroad station 
facilities near the Statehouse. 


IT is not easy to create a building that is at once 


unassuming and a civic statement. As authors of 


an urban master plan and design architects for the 
new railroad station in Providence, Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill confronted just such a challenge. In 
selecting the urban plan for an Award in the P/A 
Awards program (Jan. 1981, p. 94), juror Jacques 
Brownson cautioned that the design for a new sta- 
tion would have to be handled very sensitively. In 


the P/A Awards two years later, the station itself 


was honored with a Citation (P/A, Jan. 1983, p. 
100). At that time, juror Alan Chimacoff com- 
mented that the design "has made, within the con- 
text of a one-story building, an architectural move 
that would make it work—to put the dome on top— 
and I hope that that would get built." 

In the master plan, accomplished with Barton- 
Aschman Associates as traffic and transportation 
consultants, SOM noted that the downtown area 
was tightly limited by the location of the existing 
rail lines, and that the gulf between the CBD and 
the Capitol building was virtually impossible to 
bridge. In addition, deterioration of the aging rail 
facilities had been allowed to go on too long. After 
further study, the decision was made to relocate 
the rails to allow for planned expansion downtown 
and to diminish the effect of the government/city 
gap. 

SOM/Washington was selected as the design ar- 
chitect, working with a joint venture of Perry, 
Dean, Stahl & Rogers, Robert T. Coles, and Baker 
& Conlon; Ammann & Whitney were the consult- 
ing engineers. Because the relocation brought the 
new facility some 600 feet closer to the McKim, 
Mead & White Statehouse, the architects had to 
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balance between significant civic building and quiet 
respect. A combination of a clock pylon and a dome 
was chosen to indicate the former, while Indiana 
limestone and subtly Classical details help ac- 
complish the latter. 

In all respects, the new station is a consummately 
good neighbor, floating on a plane that continues 
the sweep up the hill leading to the Capitol. Kept 
tucked away, both the tracks and the two-level 
parking structure are unobtrusive now, and will be 
increasingly so as the rest of the gulf on the down- 
town side is developed. 

Respecting the street axes set forth in the overall 
area plan, the exterior plan shape reinforces the 
view corridor between the capital area and the 
downtown. The interior primary axis is derived 
from an alignment with the Capitol dome, a 
skewed effect countered well by the domed central 
space. Wood benches encircle the floor under the 
dome; ticketing windows close off the secondary 
axis on one side, with other support facilities—con- 
cessions, restrooms, baggage room, etc.—filling 
out the remaining perimeter. 

Limestone is used for wall surfaces inside and 
out (waiting level only), set off very quietly by con- 
crete columns and lintels. Slate waiting room floors 
are accented by a marble circle; the same marble 
appears in a shelf between the inward- and out- 
ward-facing seating rings. Signage is thought out 
well and clearly placed on a maroon/red back- 
ground. Stainless steel gates mark the stair and 
escalator entrances down to the train platform, and 
stainless steel handrails further carry on the mate- 
rial most prominently used on the exterior of the 
dome. 

Using real restraint and an economy of means, 
the architects have produced a dignified and re- 
spectful gateway to Providence. The paired col- 
umns, low dome and clock tower, and the cham- 
fered reveals all work to blend the new station into 
a harmonious relationship that will only get better 
as the chasm on the downtown side progresses in 
its development process. In the meantime, SOM 
has shown that its recognition, twice, in the P/A 
Awards program was deserved. Jim Murphy = 


Proximity to the Capitol (above) 
was the primary reason for adopting 
quiet historicism in the new station. 
The canted west façade (right) faces 
a landscaped park over the newly 
relocated tracks, with downtown 
Providence viewed across the gulch 
being redeveloped between the 
CBD and the capital area (far right). 
Clock tower and stainless steel 
dome, along with paired columns 
and Indiana limestone façades, 
create the statement of a civic build- 
ing desired by the architects. 
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Providence Station 
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AREA PLAN 


Viewed from the east (above), the 
full height of the station is visible, 
with two-level parking structure on 
the left, under landscaped plaza. 
Submerged tracks enter the station 
in the open from this side, under 
park from the opposite side (not 
shown on floor plan, right). Site 
plan (left) indicates development 
intended by the urban plan, which 
will replace the parking lots and old 
railroad alignment seen in the aerial 
photo. Waiting area (facing page, 
top) under the rotunda is the main 
focus of the facility, surrounded by 
ancillary support functions. 
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Project: Capital Center Project/ 
Providence Train Station, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Washington, D.C., and a 
joint venture with Ammann & Whit- 
ney, consulting engineers; Perry, 
Dean, Stahl & Rogers, Robert T. 
Coles, and Baker & Conlon, archi- 
tects. (For SOM: David M. Childs 
and Richard Giegengack, project 
design partners; Marilyn Jordan 
Taylor, urban design partner and 
project director; Milo L. Meacham, 
senior designer. DeLeuw Cather 
Parsons, project management, 
Northeast Corridor Improvement 
Project.) 

Client: U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration, Office of Northeast Cor- 
ridor Development. 

Site: first phase of redevelopment on 
45 acres, between downtown and 
capital area. 

Program: new train station, approx- 
imately 25,000 square feet, with 
support facilities, ticketing, waiting, 
and 350-car parking structure. 
Structural system: prestressed con- 
crete piles and treated timber piles (at 
retaining walls), cast-in-place con- 
crete columns and station/retaining 
walls, deck, and parking structure. 
Steel framing, dome and station roof. 
Major materials: architectural 
concrete, Indiana limestone, slate, 
stainless steel dome (see Building 
Materials, p. 178). 

Mechanical system: gas-fired hot 
water boiler with remote air handling 
units. 

Consultants: Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, acoustical. 

General contractor: The Gilbane 
Building Company. 

Costs: $32 million. 

Photos: Steve Rosenthal. 
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Central Terminal with Piers 
The placement of gates along 
a pierlike concourse is the 
most common configuration 
for airport terminals. Such an 
arrangement is relatively 
economical to build and oper- 
ate and requires less acreage 
than other types. The major 
disadvantage involves the 
long walking distances, espe- 
cially for passengers moving 
from one concourse to an- 
other in large airports. The 
pier configuration provides a 
convenient place for security 
equipment at the head of each 
concourse, although with both 
enplaning and deplaning 
passengers passing the same 
point, considerable conges- 
tíon can occur there. Because 
the piers normally extend 
between the terminal and the 
taxiways, the degree to which 
each pier can be lengthened is 
usually limited (see projects 
1,2). 
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Deregulation and terrorism have both 
had a marked effect on air travel. No 
less dramatic has been their effectonthe 
design of airport terminals, the results 
of which are examined here. 


TO the occasional air traveler, the airport of today may seem little 
changed from that of just a decade ago. But it is profoundly 
different, especially in its organization and operation. The change 
is largely attributable to two events: the Airline Deregulation Act 
of 1978—a law that relieved the airlines of governmental control 
over their fares and routes—and the international terrorism that 
has plagued airlines and airports throughout the 1980s. 

Of those two, deregulation has had the greater effect on airport 
design—an effect due, at least in part, upon the growth it has 
spurred. Since 1978, the number of commercial airlines, for 
example, has increased fourfold and the number of passengers 
has grown at around 8 percent annually. Such rapid expansion 
is difficult to handle in the best of circumstances, but when com- 
bined with the competitive business climate deregulation has 
created within the airline industry, it presents enormous problems 
for airport designers and operators. 


Accommodating the Airlines 

“There used to be formulas for the design of airports," says Geof- 
frey Egginton of the airport planning firm of Thompson Consult- 
ants, "but since deregulation, the formulas simply don't apply." 
One reason, adds Arnold Thompson of the same firm, is that 
"airlines, which used to share information, now won't reveal any- 
thing about their fleet mix or schedule changes. When designing 
a terminal, you can't depend upon them telling you what they 
need; you have to look, instead, at other trends and at what the 
airlines are doing in similar situations." 

Such uncertainty demands that airport terminals be exceedingly 
flexible. Signage systems, for example, should allow for the easy 
change of airline names and logos as carriers expand or contract 
their services. Ticket counters, too, should be as physically con- 
tinuous and as visually unified as possible to minimize the effect 


1 The Tom Bradley Interna- 
tional Terminal at Los Angeles 
airport, designed by Pereira/ 
Dworsky/Sinclair/Williams 
with Thompson Consultants, 
has gates in two piers that 
extend to either side of a cen- 
tral, multistory terminal. An 
adjacent taxiway demanded 
that the concourses be single- 
loaded; moving sidewalks 
reduce the longer walking 
distances that that entails. 
Deplaning passengers move, 
out of sight of the holding 
areas, to the lowest level 
where they proceed to bag- 
gage claim, customs, and im- 
migration areas. There is an 
interstitial level for baggage 
handling equipment, above 
which stands the ticketing 
counters and concession 
areas, located within four- 
story-high halls. A mezzanine 
contains a restaurant, and 
upper floors contain airline 
offices and lounges. The 
building deftly handles the 
necessary separation of se- 
cured and nonsecured pas- 
sengers right at the gates. It 
also shows that the complex 
circulation systems of such 
terminals need not lead to 
claustrophobic spaces. 


2 The Nashville Metropolitan 
Airport, designed by archi- 
tects Gresham, Smith & 
Partners and Robert Lamb 
Hart with Thompson Consult- 
ants, has two piers radiating 
from a four-story atrium. To 
reduce traffic congestion at 
curbside, the architects have 
separated arriving and de- 
parting traffic, and ground 
transportation on a three- 
level roadway that takes ad- 
vantage of a drop in grade. 
The concourses extend at 45- 
degree angles from the out- 
side corners of the terminal, 
easing aircraft access to the 
gates. Between the con- 
courses and ticketing 
counters are concession 
areas—their key location an 
expression of the importance 
of retail operations, not only 
to passengers, but to the air- 
port authority. The holding 
rooms in the concourses pro- 
ject from the corridors and are 
framed by stairs and toilet 
facilities to provide the maxi- 
mum amount of flexibility 
within each area. 
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Unit Terminals with Piers 

The combination of piers and 
unit terminals can reduce the 
long walking distances that 
occur when concourses are all 
connected to a single large 
terminal building. Unit termi- 
nals usually allow departing 
passengers to park closer to 
their gates since the number 
of people seeking access to 
each building is relatively 
small. Also, assuming that 
some form of people-mover 
connects the terminals, this 
arrangement can shorten the 
walking distances among 
concourses. A further advan- 
tage of unit terminals is the 
ease with which they can be 
expanded laterally without 
seriously disrupting airport 
service. The disadvantages of 
this configuration include a 
greater redundancy of 
facilities required in each ter- 
minal and thus a higher con- 
struction and operating cost 
(see project 3). 


Unit Terminals 

Unit terminals used without 
piers require that planes dock 
at the terminals themselves. 
By eliminating the piers, this 
arrangement further reduces 
the walking distances of pas- 
sengers. It also requires less 
square footage and provides 
better aircraft accessibility 
than other schemes. The 
major disadvantage of this 
configuration is the relatively 
fewer gates a given size ter- 
minal can accommodate. 
Other drawbacks inherent in 
all unit terminal concepts in- 
clude a redundancy of 
facilities, higher construction 
and operating costs, and rela- 
tively longer taxiways. 
Nevertheless, unit terminals 
hold a distinct advantage in 
hub airports because they 
allow an airline that wants to 
centralize its operations to 
have its own building and 
develop its own identity (see 
project 4). 
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of changes. 

The air-side of terminals also requires a higher degree of flex- 
ibility. “The ticketing counters at the gates should be movable," 
notes Theodore McCagg of the architectural firm TRA, "and the 
holding rooms should be open with no toilets, stairs, or other 
fixed elements obstructing their expansion." Such flexibility ex- 
tends even to the curtain wall where the proper mullion spacing 
can ease the movement of loading bridges along a concourse to 
accommodate the wide variety of airplanes now flown by commer- 
cial carriers. 

Deregulation has made the airlines not only more competitive 
and secretive, but more cost conscious. That can become a prob- 
lem since most improvements in airports are paid for by revenue 
bonds backed by airline credit, giving the carriers considerable 
influence over what is done. "The airlines," says Andrew 
Zdzienicki of Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, "try to get as 
much as they can for as little money as they can. Airport au- 
thorities may want higher quality buildings, but if the airlines 
won't spend the money, the authorities usually back down." Be- 
cause the image of the airport is important to almost everyone, 
where cuts often occur, according to Zdzienicki, are in the quality 
of finishes. Cuts in those areas seem particularly short-sighted 
given the abuse to which airports are subjected and the length of 
time most airlines remain in terminals as tenants, and are particu- 
larly frustrating to architects given the relatively small percentage 
facilities demand from airlines' overall costs: less than three per- 
cent, according to one source. 

The tug-of-war between airport authorities and the airlines ex- 
tends beyond the question of finishes to that of who exerts the 
most control in terminals. The airlines, for example, used to sign 
long-term leases for their space, which gave them considerable 
influence in airport operations. But, as airlines have gone in and 
out of business more rapidly, airport authorities have begun to 
offer shorter leases in an effort to regain control of their terminals. 
The airlines, in turn, have begun creating hubs, often at under- 
utilized airports—a move that, among other things, reasserts their 
influence over airport operations. 

“Hubbing,” to use the industry parlance, has made many air- 
lines more efficient by allowing them to centralize their opera- 
tions. It also has brought considerable economic benefit to the 
hub communities, "generating new jobs, attracting new busi- 
nesses, and generally putting a city on the map of interstate com- 
merce," observes Arnold Thompson. The effect hubs have had 
on the airports themselves also is considerable. “At many hub 
airports," says architect Robert Lamb Hart, "the concourses be- 
come almost independent terminals, with more concessions and 
ticketing operations there." Because "hubs have at least 50 percent 
of passengers transferring planes," adds Lowell Brody of the Grad 
Partnership, "baggage handling (also) becomes more complex, 
with more space required for conveyors." 

Another change in recent years has been a shift in airports' 
sources of revenue. Parking ranks just behind or, in some airports, 
actually ahead of the revenue received from the airlines—a fact 
that has led many airports to expand their parking lots or build 
parking garages. Concessions, too, have become an important 
source of income for airports, so much so, says Theodore McCagg, 
that "airports may someday become shopping centers that you fly 
from." No more just a collection of bars, restaurants, and gift 
shops, concessions at airports have become much more diverse, 
including book stores and clothing stores, and have become more 
dispersed along concourses and in the terminals themselves. The 
larger airlines have taken advantage of this trend. Many have 
installed private clubs of their own that offer everything from 
lounges and restaurants to meeting rooms and computer facilities. 


Accommodating the Passengers 

Whatever else airports may offer in terms of services, they remain 
“essentially a movement system," comments Gyo Obata of 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. Much of the money spent on 
airports since 1978 has been to insure that the increasing numbers 


3 The Tehran airport, de- 
signed by Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-Stratton for the 
Shah of Iran in the mid-1970s, 
shows how unit terminals can 
work with pier concourses. All 
vehicular traffic was to have 
moved along a central circula- 
tion spine that connected the 
unit terminals and formed the 
upper level of a below-grade 
parking structure. Departures 
and arrivals were to have 
occurred on opposite sides of 
the same level. Baggage han- 
dling areas occupied the next 
level, bridging over the road- 
way to give baggage crews 
access to the aircraft. Above 
that stood the concession 
areas and access to the con- 
course holding areas, which 
were connected to the arrivals 
and departures level via es- 
calators and elevators in a 
central atrium. The con- 
courses extended from each 
terminal at 45-degree angles, 
allowing planes to power in 
and out of their gates and 
passengers to better orient 
themselves to the atrium 
spaces. A people-mover sys- 
tem was to have connected 
the various terminals. The 
design shows how the unit 
terminals can reduce the scale 
and distances of large air- 
ports. 


4 The King Khaled Interna- 
tional Airport in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, was designed by 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kas- 
sabaum. It consists of four 
triangular unit terminals that 
are connected by moving 
walkways and a below-grade 
transit. Aircraft dock at gates 
along two sides of the termi- 
nals. Departing passengers 
move through security right 
after they have checked in; 
from there, they circulate 
around a central court to their 
gates. Arriving passengers 
are taken by escalators at the 
jetways to a lower customs, 
immigration, and baggage 
claim level, although these 
people too have visual access 
to the central court. The build- 
ings, with their ascending 
shell roofs, represent a tradi- 
tion in terminal design of ex- 
pressing the activity of flight. 
The unit terminals at Riyadh 
have a fairly high ratio of 
floor space to the number of 
gates. But they offer room for 
amenities that are rare in ter- 
minals with a more efficient 
use of space. 
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Linear Terminals 

Linear terminals can take two 
very different forms. At small 
airports with few gates, such 
terminals allow aircraft to 
dock alongside the main 
building. At large airports, 
the linear terminal idea has 
ledtothe elimination of a cen- 
tral ticketing and baggage 
facility in favor of a string of 
gates immediately adjacent 
to parking areas. For the 
small airport, the linear con- 
figuration results in a rela- 
tively low-cost structure that 
is also easily secured and con- 
venient for both enplaning 
and deplaning passengers. 
For the large airport, the 
linear configuration presents 
many more problems. While 
the structure itself may below 
in cost and convenient for en- 
planing passengers who can 
park near their gates, large 
linear terminals are costly to 
operate because of the redun- 
dancy of facilities and difficult 
to secure because of the large 
number of entrances (see 
project 5). 


Linear Terminal with Satellite 
One way of circumventing 
some of the problems as- 
sociated with large, linear 
terminals is to combine them 
with remote satellite termi- 
nals. That allows the linear 
terminal to remain a reasona- 
ble length, without too great a 
distance between its farthest 
gates. If the terminals remain 
relatively small, the walking 
distances and redundancy of 
facilities can be kept to a mini- 
mum. The added advantage 
of remote satellites is the 
large number of planes that a 
double-loaded concourse can 
accommodate. Satellites, 
especially if served by an un- 
derground people-mover, 
also ease planes' access to 
their gates. The disadvan- 
tages of this configuration 
include the relatively large 
amount of acreage it requires 
and the high cost of people- 
movers (see project 6). 
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of planes and passengers do indeed keep moving. The trick, says 
Leon Moed of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, “is to expand while 
keeping everything in balance. If even one part of a facility is 
undersized, the whole airport can suffer." More airlines and more 
passengers mean more gates, larger holding rooms, longer ticket 
counters and baggage carrousels, more concessions, larger park- 
ing areas, and wider access roads. The common bottlenecks occur 
at the security checkpoints, limited in dimension to increase con- 
trol and minimize labor, and at ticket counters and baggage claim 
areas, especially when several large airplanes are departing or 
arriving at the same time. Ample queuing space in those areas is 
essential. 

The price wars that have come with deregulation also have 
attracted more elderly and young people, making the efficient 
movement of people through terminals an even more difficult 
problem. While the codes have insured that most terminals are 
accessible to the handicapped, many airports still present travelers 
with excessively long walking distances. Two solutions to the prob- 
lem—once popular but now largely discredited—involved busing 
people to airplanes or stretching out the terminal so that people 
could drive and park very close to their gate. The busing option 
fell out of favor because of the extra time and potential for trouble 
that it entailed. The park and fly option met the same fate because 
of the difficulty of securing such terminals and because of the 
inconvenience people faced when transferring planes or when 
returning to a gate distant from their point of departure. 

What has reduced the walking distance in many terminals has 
been the installation of moving sidewalks and electric carts or 
trains. Cost remains the primary obstacle to the installation of 
such people movers, although lack of space also can be a major 
problem in older airports. The recent trend toward more compact 
terminals—driven as much for reasons of security as for conven- 
ience—also may bring some relief from long walks. 

The clarity of a terminal's organization, while important to all 
travelers, is especially so to those less familiar with flying. “Termi- 
nals," says David Childs of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, “should 
have a clear, simple order; a sense of procession; and a degree 
of transparency so that people can orient themselves in relation 
to the planes." Many airports don't achieve those goals because 
of the usually ad hoc nature by which they expand. Establishing 
an order strong enough and a circulation system simple enough 


to withstand future changes surely counts as one of airport de- 
signers' major challenges. 

The movement of baggage through terminals is as important 
as that of passengers. To keep up with the crush of passengers, 
industrial designers have developed automated baggage handling 
systems. “The newest systems," says Geoffrey Egginton, “use lasers 
to read bar codes placed on each piece of luggage. The computer 
operating the system records each bag and then sends it down 
the appropriate conveyors." Such equipment requires an enor- 
mous amount of space; the baggage make-up room at the new 
United terminal at O'Hare Airport, for example, is 250,000 
square feet. And, despite its level of automation, such equipment 
"doesn't necessarily save on manpower,” says Theodore McCagg. 
"The sheer number of bags going through large airports simply 
requires that degree of automation just to keep up." 


Securing Passengers 

Baggage also has become the focus of what, next to deregulation, 
is the most difficult issue facing airports: terrorism. Up to now, 
protecting against this has had a minimal effect on the design of 
terminals; the most obvious impact has been the placement of 
x-ray and metal detecting machines in concourses. But, as ter- 
rorists have become more sophisticated and their sabotage more 
widespread, the response to the threat also has changed. 

One change has been in the processing of baggage. Airlines, 
for example, have increased their use of curbside baggage check- 
in—an effort aimed not only at speeding up the processing of 
departing passengers, but at separating people and baggage as 
soon as possible to allow a more careful examination of luggage 


5 The new terminal designed 
by Foss Associates with 
Thompson Consultants for 
Fargo, North Dakota, 
exemplifies many of the plan- 
ning issues that face small 
airports. Its relatively small 
amount of vehicular traffic 
allowed the placement of both 
departure and arrival curbs 
on one level. That, in turn, 
allowed the placement of 
ticket counters and baggage 
claim on the same level, sepa- 
rated by a central core of es- 
calators, stairs, and toilets. 
Concessions and holding 
areas at Fargo occupy a sec- 
ond floor mezzanine above 
the airline offices and bag- 
gage sorting rooms. Linear 
schemes have several advan- 
tages for small terminals such 
as that at Fargo. The building 
is compact, walking distances 
are short, and circulation 
routes are clear. Expansion, 
too, is simplified since both 
departure and arrival areas 
can be extended in a linear 
fashion without disrupting 
service. The difficulty comes 
when such terminals go 
beyond a certain size; the 
dimensional requirements of 
the aircraft eventually be- 
come much larger than those 
of the terminal. 


6 The United terminal at 
Chicago's O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airport was designed 
by Murphy/Jahn with A. Ep- 
stein and Sons. It breaks the 
airport's pattern of central 
terminals with Y-shaped piers 
by using both a linear and a 
satellite configuration. De- 
parting passengers arrive at 
the second level and get 
checked in at a series of flow- 
through counters; these allow 
a more efficient processing of 
people, although they work 
best in terminals occupied by 
a single airline. Once passen- 
gers have checked in, they 
move immediately through 
security and into alinear, sky- 
lighted concourse with gates 
along one side. Escalators 
and moving walkways offer 
below-grade access to a re- 
mote satellite terminal with a 
double-loaded concourse. 
Baggage sorting also occurs 
in a large room beneath the 
apron. The linear and satellite 
concourses give planes easier 
access to their gates with 
enough space between the 
buildings for two wide-body 
jet taxiways. 
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The Casual Quilted Giraffe 
New York 


Cool and Crisp 


Precise geometry, a palette of tough 
but luxurious materials, and 
impeccable detailing are the 
hallmarks of McDonough Nouri 
Rainey & Associates' design for an 
unusual New York restaurant. 


TUCKED into the ground-floor arcade of New 
York's AT&T Building is one of the more contro- 
versial experiments in current restaurant design. 
The clients, Barry and Susan Wine, already owned 
Ihe Quilted Giraffe, renowned far beyond New 
York for its adventurous haute cuisine. But for 
their second venture, a more informal, “no-table- 
cloth" dining spot, the Wines asked New York ar- 
chitects McDonough Nouri Rainey & Associates, 
with senior designer Michael Neal, to create "an el- 
egant cafe," which they christened The Casual 
Quilted Giraffe. The new restaurant is indeed ele- 
gant; casual it is not. 

The 2200-square-foot, 90-seat dining room is 
sleek, cool, and opulent in its materials, and nearly 
fanatical in its consistency of proportion and detail. 
It is organized along a major axis with the dining/ 
bar area at one end and the kitchen/coat check/ 
restroom area at the other defined by a silver- 
leafed wine console and waiters’ station, respec- 
tively. In the dining area, this axis bisects a square, 
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anchored at each corner by a pair of stainless steel 


torcheres with hammered aluminum reflector 
bowls. Raised galleries, bounded by stainless steel 
railings, contain banquette seating on the north 
and west sides. Above the gray leather banquettes, 
custom wall panels of shimmering, perforated 
stainless steel absorb noise, as do similar panels in 
the vaulted ceiling. The floor, dividing walls, and 
bar base are charcoal-colored terrazzo, while the 
table and bar tops are black granite. The architects’ 
fascination with detail is endless: the bar top has a 
plan of the restaurant inlaid in niobium and 
titanium, colored by electrical charges, and the 
table tops have tiny geometric-pattern inlays of the 
same metals. The pass-through windows at which 
waiters pick up food from the kitchen are double- 
hung, counterweighted, etched-glass wonders. 
Silver-plate wine buckets are designed to hang on 
the stainless-steel railings. The proportions of the 
room are legible in the varying widths of the expan- 
sion joints in the terrazzo. Even the dishes are de- 


From the AT&T arcade, the visitor's 
first glimpse of the Casual Quilted 
Giraffe is its bar (above left), made 
of terrazzo, granite, and stainless 
steel. Beyond it, the dining area 
(above right) consists of a square 
seating area anchored by four pair 
of stainless steel and aluminum 
torcheres, and enclosed on two 
sides by raised banquette seating 
(facing page). Perforated, double- 
layered stainless steel wall panels 
absorb sound, and reflect light from 
the stainless steel wall fixtures. The 
strong geometry of the vaulted ceil- 
ing, which contains more stainless 
steel acoustical panels and low-volt- 
age lighting, is based on a 90-de- 
gree rotation of the dining room's 
central square. 
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The Casual Quilted Giraffe 


signed: per the clients’ request for an architectural 
motif, architect J. Woodson Rainey, Jr., created a 
plate that features the famous AT&T top. This is 
design that just won't quit. 

But does it make for a successful restaurant? The 
Casual Quilted Giraffe is architecturally impecca- 
ble, efficiently organized, acoustically civilized, and 
skillfully lighted. Owner Barry Wine calls the de- 
sign "truly avant-garde," reports that restaurant 
cognoscenti (as well as other architects) rave about 
it, and gives full credit to the architects for the high 
caliber of design and workmanship. Nevertheless, 
the clients have added some distinctly nonarchitec- 
tural embellishments (not shown in these photo- 
graphs)—pink gels over the wall lights, gift-wrap 
bows on the torcheres, and stuffed bears sporting 
Casual Quilted Giraffe t-shirts, to name a few seen 
on a recent visit. According to Barry Wine, they 
were deemed necessary "from a business stand- 
point" to mollify *a certain segment of the restau- 
rant-going public that feels it's too cold a design." 
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That may be, but stuffed animals aren't going to 
warm it up. Unlike much of today's restaurant de- 
sign, which is either mock-period-piece or safely 


Minimalist, McDonough Nouri Rainey's design is a 
piece of real architecture, and a good one. If it 
seems cold, it may be because the palette, which is 
intended to be neutral, is just too monochromatic. 
The elephant-gray upholstery looks too corporate 
against the beautifully crafted stainless steel, the 
light-reflecting potential of which would be in- 
creased even further by the substitution of white 
tablecloths for black tabletops. This, of course, 
would contradict the restaurant's “informal” con- 
cept, but then any place where lunch for two can 
often top the $100 mark isn't all that informal. This 
is a design that needs, if anything, dressing up— 
not dressing down. Pilar Viladas " 
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Project: The Casual Quilted 
Giraffe, New York. 

Architect: McDonough Nouri 
Rainey & Associates, New York (J. 
Woodson Rainey, Jr., partner in 
charge; William A. McDonough; 
Hamid Reza Nouri; Michael Neal, 
senior designer; Mark Rylander; 
Andreas Hausler; Lee Dunnette; 
Janet Roseff; Burt Tyson). 
Building architects: John Burgee 
Architects with Philip Johnson, New 
York. 

Client: Barry and Susan Wine. 
Program: 5500-sq-ft restaurant, 
including 2200-sq-ft dining/bar 
area and 3300-sq-ft kitchen, on the 
ground floor of the arcade at the 
AT&T Building. 

Major materials: stainless steel; 
aluminum; terrazzo; glass; granite 


"OS à 


(see Building Materials, p. 178). 
Mechanical systems: direct air 
supply through ceiling slots. 
Consultants: Jerry Kugler & Associ- 
ates, lighting; Cosentini Associates, 
mechanical; James Wiesenfeld, 
structural. 

General contractor: F.J. Sciame & 
Company, Inc. (James Kilkenny, 
project manager; Richard Butrico, 
field superintendent). 

Costs: | million, excluding fees. 
Photos: Nathaniel Lieberman. 
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Best Products Corporate 
Headquarters, Phase Two 
Richmond, Va. 


Best Laid Plans 
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Most of the 850-foot facade 
and all three phases of Best's 
headquarters can be seen 
when looking toward HHPA's 
phase two (above). Their 
phase one of five years ago 
(photo, overleaf) is at the ex- 
treme west (left) of the build- 
ing, and Marcellus Cox and 
Smith's phase three is be- 
tween the two. The glass block 
wall that formed the full- 
height of the two-story phase 
one is used for the three-story 
phase two (facing page), but 
half of the lower floor extends 
below it and half of the upper 
one above it. The portico ex- 
tends inside and rises and 
widens to become an atrium. 


Best Products decided not to follow the 
original plan for phased expansion of its 
headquarters that HHPA drew up five 
years ago as they completed the scheme's 
first phase. Phase two is radically different, 
but equally interesting. 


WHEN Best Products completed phase one of its corporate head- 
quarters (P/A, Feb. 1981, pp. 66—73), it was generally presumed that 
the phased expansion of the building would follow the master plan 
that Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates drew up along with the 
original building. But that turned out not to be the case. 

It was decided not to build phase two contiguous with phase one. 
Phase two, moreover, was to be larger than that envisioned in the 
master plan—three stories rather than the established two—and it 
was to be very economically constructed. 

About the time HHPA began working on phase two, the company 
acquired an additional catalog-showroom retail merchandising busi- 
ness almost as big as Best itself, which had already been the largest 
in the country. With this acquisition, Best rose from a $1 billion to 
a $2 billion a year business, but profits did not rise proportionately. 
Nevertheless, the company had to expand again, and again very 
economically. But this time the new management decided not to go 
with HHPA, whose work was seen by some in the corporate hierarchy 
(according to HHPA sources) as too costly. Consequently, for phase 
three, the corporation brought in Marcellus Cox & Smith, with whom 
the new president had worked before. MC&S were also asked to 
furnish the interiors of HHPA's phase two. 


HHPA's Phase Two 

Phase two is basically a box with one end stepped in plan to accom- 
modate a continuation of a portion of the curved glass block wall 
that distinguishes phase one. "We couldn't use it for the whole build- 
ing," Malcolm Holzman reports, “because it would have been much 
too expensive." They also could not, for the same reason, continue 
any of the water course that is such an important feature at the base 
of phase one. But the glass block wall does form a very sensible and 
imaginative transition from phase one. It is of the same height and 
at the same level as the earlier wall, but behind it, the lowest building 
level is halfway submerged into the ground so that only half of the 
third floor rises above the two-story glass block wall. Because the site 
slopes away to the east, the land at the western portion of the building 
in front of the glass block wall is bermed to give an appearance 
similar to that of phase one. 


The Atrium 

At a point about two thirds to the east of the front facade, phase 
two is literally cleft in two by a metal and Kalwall entry portico. This 
extends as a great, gabled, skylighted hall to the rear, continually 
rising and widening to form the central atrium lobby for phase two 
(pp. 112, 113). "We took the money away from the skin so we could 


Best Products Corporate 
Headquarters, Phase Two 


The plan of phase two (right) 
shows how the entry widens 
to become an atrium toward 
the rear; also, it shows the 
tiled passageway, which is 
repeated from phase one and 
is also used in phase three, 
connecting the entire 850- 
foot length of the building. 

The two-story phase one 
(photo below) is separated 
from the land by a water- 
course, but this element was 
not repeated for the glass 
block wall of phase two. 

The entry portico (facing 
page, bottom) that extends as 
a hall and atrium through the 
building emerges as a high, 
skylighted portal at the rear 
(facing page, top). 

The cement shingles that 
clad most of the exterior of 
phase two seem to be random, 
but they are actually applied 
in a repeating pattern in 
white, gray, and black. 


spend it on the atrium," Holzman explains, “so that people wouldn't 
feel like second-class citizens in here" (which, one presumes they 
would feel, given the office spaces). 

The atrium, which seems to explode toward the woods in the back 
(facing page, top), is a vast, dynamic space rising almost 70 feet, and 
traversed by bridges connecting the two halves of phase two. About 
halfway into the entry hall, the elevator core stands as a canted box, 
seemingly dropped into the space. It is clad in verde and cipollino 
Italian marble applied in a manner “to look thick," Holzman confides. 
The floors are surfaced in a beautiful New York State flagstone of 
various dark but warm hues. The west wall of the atrium is rather 
a shock, though. It is clad in Tectum panels, a material normally 
used for roof decking but not hung on the walls for its sound absorb- 
ing qualities, as it is here, since the 1950s. 


The Offices 

The office interiors are minimal. There is nothing of interest in them 
like the "colonial houses" partitioning system and rich layout that 
HHPA devised for phase one. There is, though, the same tile pattern 
on the main circulation route, which repeats the curved path of 
phase one. 

The interiors of both phase two and of MC&S's phase three are 
absolutely work-a-day open office spaces monotonously filled with 
beige furniture systems. Only the art on the walls tells you that you 
are in Best's offices. 


The Exterior 

By far the most unusual and fascinating aspect of phase two is the 
exterior cladding material used for most of the front and all of the 
back of the 300-foot-long addition. Here, the building gets down to 
basics: shingle on tar paper on plywood. The 16" x 16" shingle is 
made of inorganic-fiber-reinforced cement and applied in a white, 
gray, and black pattern that at first seems to be random, but which 
turns out on close inspection to have a repeat. Here again, an ordi- 
nary material is used in a most unusual way. 


MC&S’s Phase Three 

As far as MC&S's phase three is concerned, it should be given high 
marks for its deferential posture toward the HHPA pieces flanking 
it. The wedge-shaped structure (far left in photo, p. 108) presents a 
simple curtain wall to the front, it picks up the same terra cotta 
cornice and base line as phase one, and it even steps back several 
feet from the HHPA portions. Both inside and out, it is about as 
unobtrusive a connection as one could want. 
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Best Products Corporate 
Headquarters, Phase Two 


The atrium is almost 70 feet 
high toward the rear of phase 
two (facing page, looking to- 
ward the front of the build- 
ing). It is topped by a Kalwall 
and Metaline roof, and one of 
its sides is clad in Tectum 
panels—a roofing material 
that has not been used in this 
way since the 1950s. The 
elevator core is clad in two 
kinds of Italian marble: verde 
and cipollino. 

Bridges running through 
the atrium (right) connect the 
three levels of phase two, and 
the carpeting on the floor is a 
repeat of that used in phase 
one, originally inspired by a 
painting by Jack Beal. 

At the rear of the atrium 
(bottom), a high glass wall 
gives views out to the woods 
and gardens beyond. Typical 
of the Best corporation, 
though, there is still alot of art 
on the walls inside. 


Inside, phase three had to accommodate the transition from the 
two-story phase one to the three-story phase two. It does this by way 
of a curved hall with ramps that follow the same path as the main 
circulation spine of phases one and two. Now, the entire 850-foot- 
long building is connected by one major, continuous interior circu- 
lation spine. But, since as far as one can determine, economy was 
the justification for switching architects for phase three, it would be 
interesting to know what that phase cost. According to company 
spokesmen, however, the figures are not available yet. 


Phase Two's Economy 

If it was an economical building Best wanted, that is exactly what 
they got with HHPA's phase two. It is twice the size of phase one, 
and cost the same amount of money, five years later. With this addi- 
tion, HHPA continues their reputation for surprises. But this time 
one of the surprises was the price: a $62.50 per square foot cost for 
a building that delivers an unusually high return on the client's 


investment. David Morton 


Project: Best Products Corporate 
Headquarters, Phase Two, 
Richmond, Va. 

Architect: Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates New York (Malcolm 
Holzman, partner in charge; John 
Lowery, project manager; Charles 
Muse, project architect; Barlene 
Fridstein, Robin Kunz, interiors; 
Kim Beeler, David Gross, Mark 
Kessler, Lindsay Reeds, team). 
Client: Best Products Company, Inc. 
Site: partially wooded flat area fac- 
ing 1-95 outside of Richmond. 
Program: office building of 
135,000 sq ft including 4300-sq-ft 
atrium. 

Structural system: concrete founda- 
tion, steel W-shape columns, concrete 
slab floor on metal deck. 

Major materials: mineral fiber 
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shingles on exterior sheathing on 
6-in. metal studs with batt insulation 
infill; terra cotta; facet surface glass 
block and solar reflective glass block 
on steel bar joists at 6' 0" o.c.; special 
glass corner blochs; gypsum board on 
metal studs (see Building Materials, 
p. 178). 

Mechanical system: electric roof- 
top units. 

Consultants: HHPA, atrium in- 
terior; LeMessurier/Scl, structural 
and mechanical; Jules Fisher & 
Paul Marantz, lighting. 

General contractor: The Whiting- 
Turner Contracting Co. 

Costs: $10,230,000; $62.50 per sq 
fi, not including furnishings. 
Photos: Norman McGrath. 
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Some architects 
never gave it Up, 
but others are 
rediscovering 
architectural 
precast concrete 
after several 
decades. The 
projects shown on 
these pages 
demonstrate the 
range of 
possibilities. 
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Precast Concrete 


CONCRETE is as old as the Romans, but the pre- 
cast concrete industry in the United States is still 
fairly young. "Precast and prestressed started in 


the U.S. in the early 1950s," says Richard Hill of 


Exposaic Industries in Charlotte, N.C. “It’s still a 
small industry compared with other building mate- 
rials. Architects are just getting into it." 

Getting into it again, in fact. Although structural 
precast has long dominated some markets, most 
notably those for parking garages and industrial 
buildings, architectural precast has had its ups and 
downs. All the rage in the 1960s, precast was 
perhaps excessively identified with certain styles— 
the rough, Brutalist boxes of Marcel Breuer, the 
finicky Gothic of Minoru Yamasaki, or the corpo- 
rate kit-of-parts of SOM and many others. When 
those styles fell from favor, the material did too. 

Quality control also proved problematic. “Pre- 
cast was getting a good share of the work ten years 
ago," says Kansas City architect Stephen Abend 
(page 115). “But service and scheduling were prob- 
lems." “Precast has had an image problem," admits 
Muriel Burns of Preco Industries. "We've seen our 
competitors getting ahead of us," says Joseph Mal- 
lamo of Exposaic, who heads a committee of the 
Precast Concrete Institute set up to study the re- 
sults of a new marketing survey. But, he adds, "It's 
coming back. We need to let architects know the 
quality has improved over the years." 

Some architects, of course, dón't need convinc- 
ing. "Precast concrete is the ideal building material 
for these times—for the same reasons it was so 
twenty years ago," argues New York architect Her- 
bert Beckhard (page 116). The classic advantages 
of precast, which first attracted architects from Le 
Corbusier to SOM after World War II, remain 
today. Durable, versatile, and readily available, 
precast concrete is above all an efficient material. 


Technical Advances 

Although the basic technology hasn't changed 
dramatically, minor but significant modifications 
have expanded the precast repertoire. "Dynamic 
wall" designs that assemble a series of precast ele- 
ments into very large structural units, most com- 
monly through post-tensioning, have made larger 
spans possible. The use of glass-fiber-reinforced 
concrete and other lightweight aggregates (page 
117) allows for the fabrication, shipping, and lifting 


of lighter or larger units. New aggregates and pig- 
ments have extended precast's color range. 

In addition, tilt-up construction, formerly con- 
fined to one- and two-story industrial buildings, is 
now used for three- and four-story prime office 
buildings, some with elaborate towers and setbacks. 
Finally, although precast remains largely a regional 
industry, the old rule of thumb—100 miles from 
factory to building site—is obsolete. Indeed, Cana- 
dian precast products have proved surprisingly 
competitive in this country (page 118). 


Substitute Materials 

It is, however, not the natural properties or ap- 
pearance of precast but its ability to mimic other 
materials that accounts for much new interest. The 
precast building of the future may not immediately 
appear to be precast at all. "People take it for gran- 
ite," says one ad, promoting precast as an econom- 
ical substitute. Mixed claddings are increasingly fa- 
vored, especially for high-rises, whose lower floors 
may be clad with granite or another natural mate- 
rial, while upper floors are enclosed in cheaper, 
precast panels using aggregate that mimics those 
materials. Similarly, composite claddings with fac- 
tory-applied facings of stone, brick, or ceramic tiles 
can offer considerable savings over conventional 
hanging methods. 

Precast, or cast stone as it is known in the pres- 
ervation world, has long provided an economical 
and durable replacement material, replicating a 
wide range of historic detail (page 119). The re- 
surgence of historicism, moreover, has created a 
whole new market for precast in Europe (p. 119) 
and America (p. 118). "It is difficult to imagine an 
architectural style that cannot be expressed with 
this material," claims PCI. Architects are, increas- 
ingly, proving that claim is no hyperbole. 

Daralice D. Boles a 
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Clay County Adminstrative 
Service Center, Kansas City, 
Mo. Architects: Abend Single- 
ton Associates, Kansas City. 
Although the first design for 
this small, 10,200-square-foot 
government office building 
called for reinforced masonry, 
precast concrete proved more 
economical. “Precast 
suggested a stone appear- 
ance—a real solid, monumen- 
tal look," says architect 
Stephen Abend. "The building 
is designed as an expression 
of prefabrication. It's a kit of 
parts, all of which are modular 
and manufactured off-site.” 
The bearing walls, exposed 
outside and in to cut the cost 
of interior finishes, have a 


heavy, sandblasted finish 
with well-defined joints. 
These walls support smooth- 
finish, “brush-blasted” pre- 
cast beams that are cut 
through with clerestory win- 
dows and act as trusses (top). 
Organized in five ascending 
12-foot bays (the building is 
recessed into a hill), the 
beams span a maximum of 72 
feet (bottom). Although the 
architects had hoped for a 
more colorful concrete, the 
strict budget allowed only 
ordinary structural gray ce- 
ment and a sand-colored 
aggregate. 
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onm, Cologne. 
A well-known international 
contractor, the Zublin com- 
pany itself manufactured the 
precast concrete for its new 
company headquarters out- 
side Stuttgart. Virtually every 
element is executed in pre- 
cast, from the atrium trusses 
and bridges to the stair 
towers, including treads. The 
floors are constructed of pre- 
cast plank, with a poured con- 
crete finish, supported on pre- 
cast columns and beams. The 
facade's decorative spandrel 
panels, cast separately with 
integral window mullions, 
were designed with a slight 
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profile that projects over the 
glazing (middle). Bóhm used 
iron oxide pigments to color- 
code structural elements, with 
columns tinted a darker shade 
of red. (A white cement mix 
was used for the lighter span- 
drels, and a normal mix used 
for the columns.) Connections 
are exaggerated, the edges 
of adjacent pieces thickened 
to accommodate plastic con- 
nectors (see column plan at 
spandrel and connection de- 
tail). The fine, granitelike 
finish is achieved by the use 
of a retarding agent in the 
mold and, subsequently, a 
fine high-pressure washing, 
which exposes the Rhine sand 
texture. 
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Philip Morris Cigarette Man- 
ufacturing Facility, Concord, 
N.C. Architects: Beckhard 
Richlan & Associates, New 
York. 

Herb Beckhard learned the 
art of precast from a master— 
Marcel Breuer. The architect 
considers precast "a phenom- 
enally sensible choice" for 
contemporary buildings. He 
acknowledges, however, that 
precast construction has 
"drifted away from the Breuer 
code." Improved glass tech- 
nology, for example, has vir- 
tually eliminated the ration- 
ale behind Breuer's heavy 
sunscreens, which were 
designed to cut daylight. In- 
stead, says Beckhard, precast 
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has become more overtly dec- 
orative, but with "a decora- 
tion generated by the mate- 
rial, or an expression of the 
structure." The long facades 
of Philip Morris, for example, 
are shaped by massive 8' x 
28' panels (bottom). These 
simulate the hand-hammered 
look of "fractured fins" (top 
right). Precasters Exposaic of 
Charlotte, N.C., first built a 
smooth-ribbed mold of wood, 
casting from it one master 
panel. That piece was then 
hammered and sandblasted, 
and a rubber mold was made 
of its hand-finished surface. 
This second mold was used to 
cast the final panels. Working 
“within the parameters of the 
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material," Beckhard shifts to 
smooth-finish precast panels 
at corners and around win- 
dows (top left). Exposaic pro- 
duced over 500,000 square 
feet of precast for Philip Mor- 
ris over the course of 15 
months. The order was, says 
sales manager Richard Hill, 
ten times the size of a normal 
job, but was made manage- 
able because "the architects 
did an extremely good job on 
detailing." 
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Duke Power Computer Center, 
Charlotte, N.C. Architects: J.N. 
Pease Associates, Charlotte. 
A fast-track schedule made 
precast “the only skin we 
could use that the contractor 
could get in time," says proj- 
ect designer Allan Wingfield 
of this 203,541-square-foot 
addition to an existing com- 
puter facility. Designed and 
constructed over a 10-month 
period, the center occupies a 
tight urban site. Precast com- 
ponents were therefore 
stored off site and brought in 
as needed. The decorative 
“tartan plaid" that gives relief 
to massive windowless walls 
is the result not of pigmenta- 
tion but of texture (bottom). 
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The typical panel produced 
by Columbia Concrete Prod- 
ucts, Columbia, S.C., is 8' x 16' 
x 6". Within each panel, the 
light-colored, six-foot square 
was lightly sandblasted. The 
surrounding two-foot-wide 
grid, set off from the squares 
with a 2-inch-wide by V- inch- 
deep reveal, was given a 
darker, rougher finish 
through the use of retarders 
that exposed the aggregate 
(middle). The same finish was 
used for the building's 
striated base (top). The deep- 
set reveals on the long 
facades are purely decora- 
tive. The huge parapets are 
designed for future relocation 
when the building expands. 
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Rockwood Residence, Port- 
land, Oreg. Architect: David 
Rockwood & Associates, Port- 
land. 

This permanent residence for 
a retired couple is constructed 
of two separate structural 
systems: a steel tube and 
glass curtain wall, and light- 
weight precast concrete 
sandwich panels used for 
walls, floor, and roof (top). 
The pumice aggregate con- 
crete wall panels, fabricated 
by Pacific Concrete Fabricat- 
ing, Vancouver, Wash., are 
11'-6" square, scored with 
centerlines to produce what 
the architect terms a “plaid 
grid” (bottom). Each panel’s 
10-inch thickness is composed 
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of a 3½- inch inner wythe that 
is loadbearing and a 3-inch 
non-loadbearing outer 
wythe, separated by 31/2 
inches of rigid urethane insu- 
lation. (This system allows 
inner and outer faces to re- 
spond independently to the 
differing temperatures of out- 
doors and in.) Welded steel 
girders bind inner and outer 
wythes together. Vertical 
steel channels cast into inner 
panel edges are welded to- 
gether to form column sup- 
ports at the clerestories. The 
pumice aggregate proved not 
only cheaper but also lighter 
(80 pounds per cubic foot) and 
stronger than standard 
weight hard rock concrete. 
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AXONOMETRIC OF PRECAST CONCRETE PEDIMENT 


Hyatt Regency Hotel, Green- 
wich, Ct. Architects: Kohn 
Pedersen Fox Associates, 
New York. 

Acid-etched precast was used 
in place of ornamental lime- 
stone for Classical columns, 
dormers, and other details of 
this 400-room hotel. Cana- 
dian Pre-Con Company 
“worked with us instead of 
fighting us,” says project 
manager Charles Alexander. 
For example, Pre-Con cast the 
interior atrium columns in 
four separate pieces: the 
base, top, and two slender 
cylinders. Steel rods cast into 
each piece were then welded 
together at the knuckles and 
connecting collars cast around 
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PEDESTAL PROFILE 


them to produce a monolithic 
appearance (right). Precast is 
also used as a backup support 
for the brick veneer, which 
was laid up in the field and 
tied back into the precast wall 
with steel connections. The 
system proved less expensive 
than standard masonry. It 
also looks better, says Alex- 
ander, than integrated brick 
tile and precast panels, which 
"can't turn corners. We got a 
more traditional, monolithic 
facade," he continues. "It 
looks more massive, more 
true. We never wanted it to 
look like precast." The project 
also makes use of more con- 
ventional precast products 
and practices, including struc- 


^y 
COLUMN PROFILE 


tural precast planks used in 
construction of the top three 
floors and loose-laid lintels 
and sills for some windows. 


ENTABLATURE PROFILE 


Woolworth Building Restora- 


tion, New York. Architects: 
o 


renkrantz Group 


availability of terra cotta 
made cast stone an economi- 
cal substitute for restoration 
of the Woolworth's damaged 
terra-cotta facade (top). Sev- 
eral precast mixes were tested 
for the effects of freeze-thaw 
cycles, sun, and acid expo- 
sure. The selected precast was 
integrally colored, lightly 
sandblasted, and finished 
with a waterproof coating 
(middle). Art Cement Products, 
Wilbraham, Mass., produced 
over 26,000 replacement 
pieces, using 630 wood and 
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metal forms and 185 rubber 
molds for the more ornate 
pieces (bottom). The elements 
are held in place by stainless 
steel hangers attached to in- 
dividual anchors or, where 
several adjacent pieces were 
replaced, to a galvanized 
steel grid. A total of ten color 
variations were accomplished 
by successive pours: “from 
the side, it looks like a layer 
cake,” says Ehrenkrantz prin- 
cipal Theodore Prudon. He 
feels that cast stone will re- 
main a specialized business. 
“For manufacturers, restora- 
tion has always been a side- 
line. For standard precasters, 
it’s too finicky, and the quan- 
tities are too small.” 


Les Arénes de Picasso, Marne- 
la-Vallée. Architect: Manolo 
Nuñez-Yanowsky, Paris. 
European architects have long 
appreciated the sculptural 
possibilities of precast con- 
crete, but few push the mate- 
rial as far as does Manolo 
Nuñez. In this housing project 
outside Paris, Nunez takes 
advantage of advanced 
French casting techniques to 
produce an astonishing range 
of complex geometric shapes, 
reminiscent in some places of 
Art Nouveau, in others of 
computer circuitry. The pre- 
cast panel drawings com- 
municate Nunez's intentions 
by means of elaborate "cap- 
tions" and arrows or numbers 


Photos: Deidi von Schaewen 


(+0, +3, +5) indicating the 
direction and rise of a given 
plane. Curved pieces, like the 
cornice of the great disk, are 
located and sized mathemati- 
cally by means of angles and 
radii. The pieces themselves 
are held in place by means of 
metal studs or plates, the lat- 
ter attached to the panel by 
means of embedded pins. The 
metal connections are sol- 
dered together, then covered 
in a cement mortar. 
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Books 


Sullivan— 
Lieber Meister 


Is the architect a heroic master 
builder or a professional product 
of his time and culture? By their 
very formats, the two new books 
about Louis Sullivan raise this 
large question. To David An- 
drew, Sullivan's life and work is 
an excuse for social criticism: "I 
have written also to suggest that 
such men as Louis Sullivan might 
be regarded, not so much as 
heroes in their childlike tech- 
nological optimism, but as al- 
legorical figures in a Faustian 
object lesson." The sad life of 
Sullivan is indeed a trope in 
American architectural history. 
Andrew justifies his Louis Sulli- 
van and the Polemics of Modern 
Architecture: The Present Against 
the Past with the above quote. He 
seeks to put the architect's per- 
sonal self-destruction in terms of 
the aims and context of the, 
perhaps impossible, task of his 
architecture. It is the equally 
important contribution of 
Robert Twombly’s Louis Sullivan: 
His Life and Work to collect and 
organize all that is known about 
that life so that we may better 
know the architecture it pro- 
duced within the context of a 
culture that allowed it to emerge. 
Andrew gives us the reasons for 
Sullivan's ultimate failure; 
‘Twombly traces its successful 
imprint on our society. 
‘Twombly seeks to reconstruct 
every detail of his subject’s life, 
down to the boat he boarded to 
return to America after his stay 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. Such detail becomes tedi- 
ous, yet out of all this informa- 
tion emerges an architecture. 
When Twombly defines Adler & 
Sullivan's early designs in terms 
of their response to the needs of 
a nouveau riche Jewish clientele 
seeking to build itelf an accept- 
able life in a new city without a 
culture, the basis is laid for a 
reevaluation of much early Mid- 
western domestic design. Simi- 
larly, the fact that such a large 
percentage of the Adler & Sulli- 
van firm's work was industrial 
lends a factual base to the 
mechanistic models proposed by 


Louis Sullivan and the Polemics 
of Modern Architecture: The 
Present Against the Past by 
David S. Andrew. Champaign, 
The University of Illinois Press, 
1985. 200 pp., $19.95. 


Louis Sullivan: His Life and 
Work by Robert Twombly. New 
York, Elisabeth Sifton Books/Vik- 
ing, 1986. 530 pp., $29.95. 
Paperback edition, University of 
Chicago Press, 1986, $16.95. 


critics, starting with Sullivan 
himself for their later, more 
civilly oriented work. 

It is in the discussion of the 
architect's sexuality that the au- 
thor is most effective in justifying 
the relationship between build- 
ing and human action in late 
19th-Century society. Sullivan's 
image of himself as the central 
actor whose role is to translate 
the lines society has written for 
itself into built poetry, which will 
clearly enunciate otherwise in- 
choate desires and self-images, 
was frustrated throughout his 
life by the overwhelming weight 
of physical and social rules and 
regulations into which he had to 
insert his buildings and out of 
which he sought to construct an 
architecture. Similarly, his desire 
to act "naturally" and responsi- 
bly and to give direction to his 
peers and students was frus- 
trated by a sexual and social per- 
sona severely at odds with then 
accepted norms of behavior. 

The most successful buildings 


Sullivan designed were places of 


social gathering and display, 
while his otherwise provocative 
houses suffered, according to 
Twombly, from the fact that 
they were "shrines for some 
idealized notion of a family that 
would have been totally unsuita- 
ble for real living." Similarly, he 
failed to give direction to his 
society or his profession in his 
civic commissions, such as the 
Transportation Building at the 
Columbian Exposition. It was 
instead in those facades or com- 
missions of consumer celebra- 
tion that he could create a fantas- 
tic image of reconciliation 
through a weaving together of 
an architecture that was both 
alienated enough from daily life 
to be acceptable and elementally 
honest enough to be recogniza- 
ble that Sullivan created master- 
pieces. Though Twombly never 
seems to want to elucidate the 
exact nature of Sullivan's strat- 
egy of fantastic and organic self- 
alienation, and though his actual 
descriptions of buildings are 
forced at best, he has laid out all 
the material within the clearly 
understandable narrative of Sul- 
livan's life. 


Louis Sullivan: The Function of 
Ornament edited by Wim De Wit, 
with Introduction by Gyo Obata. 
New York, W.S. Norton & Co., 
also Chicago Historical Society 
and the St. Louis Art Museum. 
1986, 224 pp., illustrated, paper- 
bound $35.00. 


It is logic and facts that are 
almost completely lacking from 
Andrew's book. Instead, he hasa 
central thesis to carry us quickly 
through his slender version of 
Sullivan's life and work. The 
author claims to have discovered 
the hidden contradiction at the 
heart of the architect's eventual 
demise and "formal ambiguity" 
he sees in all of his work. By 
taking literally Sullivan's writ- 
ings, Andrew has come to the 
conclusion that while the archi- 
tect claimed to desire the crea- 
tion of an organic architecture 
whose appearance would be as 
natural as that of a flower, he 
instead contributed to the de- 
struction of the natural world 
and the creation of disjunctive 
artificial social relations that 
mark the urban world by par- 
ticipating in the creation of the 
business-oriented American city. 
Sullivan also claimed to want to 
represent a culture, says An- 
drew, but then ignored society's 
wants and desires to impose his 
own idiosyncratic vision on its 
infrastructure. 

What Andrew fails to notice— 
and it is amazing that his editors 
similarly ignored this simple 
logic—is that Sullivan was mak- 
ing an argument out of analogy. 
He was not claiming that the city 
should be a flower, but that its 
growth should be like one. *Or- 
ganic" for Sullivan meant natu- 
ral, not naturelike. In fact, it is 
interesting to note that Sullivan's 
so-called organic ornament is in 
fact a fantastic, almost mechanis- 
tic translation of plant forms 
into shapes that much more 
closely reflect the industrial and 
social world in which he was 
building. Nature for Sullivan 
was already a distant source for 
abstract ornament or for relaxa- 
tion, not a vital part of his life. 
His ideal was instead, as he said, 
that *. . . above all there shall ef- 
fuse from the completed struc- 
ture a single sentiment which 
shall be the spiritual result of a 
prior and perfect understanding 
and accumulation of all the 
data." A romantic scientist, Sulli- 
van believed—as Twombly ably 
demonstrates—that he could 
(continued on page 127) 
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Sandblasted door window, 1883, from Function of Ornament. 


fully know his situation without 
making ethical judgments on his 
client or users, and then trans- 
form both his context and his life 
into a better stage for human 
action. Andrew makes a value 
judgment based on transference: 
because he as author longs for 
the return of a world without 
cities and social turmoil, without 
architecture and nature as sepa- 
rate realms, he blames Sullivan 
for failing to share this desire 
and attempting instead to create 
a world beyond that separation. 

Andrew's real problem is in 
fact with the “modernism” Sulli- 
van is thought to have fostered. 
Such an architecture created a 
“wholesale fabrication of forms” 
by elitist architects manipulating 
the uncomprehending populace 
through their fancy buildings. 
Unfortunately, Andrew is proba- 
bly right about the alienation of 
modern American architecture. 
It is strange that Sullivan, who 
fought all his life against an ar- 
chitecture that was not represen- 
tative of the forces and institu- 
tions that housed it, and against 
an architecture dominated by 
elitist male manipulators of cul- 
tural elements so arcane and 
distant as to be outside of the 
realm of the user or observer of 
the metropolis, is blamed for this 
situation. Architects cannot be 
blamed for their clients, as An- 
drew does in damning the Wain- 
wright building because the de- 
veloper was a fraud. They can 
withdraw, or they can engage in 
either Andrew’s Faustian or 
'Twombly's Oedipal opera of 
forms. We can only judge their 
performances. 

Perhaps Sullivan's idealistic 
and earthy architecture was 
doomed, perhaps one cannot 


build in an unjust city. Yet the 
desire to bring architectural jus- 
tice to fruition remains the driv- 
ing force for the best architects 
today. Whether it is in the bio- 
graphical facts of the architects 
life or in the farce of modern 
existence that this perhaps self- 
destructive constructive impulse 
is based, it is a desire for which 
Sullivan's architecture remains a 
tall and soaring object. 

Aaron Betsky L| 


The reviewer is an architect and architec- 
tural journalist working for Frank O. 
Gehry & Associates in Los Angeles. 


Sullivan's Ornament 


As a handsomely illustrated and 
attractive companion to the 
books discussed above, Louis 
Sullivan: The Function of Ornament 
also provides scholarly essays on 
the subject. The volume was 
initiated by the St. Louis Art 
Museum and the Chicago His- 
torical Society as the catalog ac- 
companying the exhibition (of 
the same name), which debuted 
in Chicago last September and 
will move to New York's Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum (March 25-June 
28, 1987) before ending at the 
St. Louis Art Museum (August 
28—October 25, 1987). In the 
book, David Van Zanten dis- 
cusses Sullivan's design up to 
1890, William Jordy gives quite a 
detailed exposition of the tall 
buildings, and Wim De Wit dis- 
cusses the extraordinary bank 
buildings. The volume ends with 
an analysis of the critics’ reac- 
tions to Sullivan by Rochelle 
Berger Elstein, and a contrib- 
uted Chronology and list of Sulli- 
van's major designs, by Robert 
Twombly. = 


Chicago Historial Society 


HOW DO YOU FIND 
ANY ONE OF 20,000 
RANDOMLY FILED 
PERSONNEL RECORDS? 
IN A SNAP! 


A major government agency was faced with a 
monumental task. Consolidating all regional 
personnel files into one office. Alphabetizing 
20,000 names. Hand-entering them into 
computer records. Not to mention finding the 
storage space all those files would require. 

Enter “The Kardex Solution? The 20,000 
files didn't even have to be alphabetized! And 
the office staff, which includes two learning 
disabled employees, can find any file they 
need, instantly. 


THE KARDEX SOLUTION. 


Find out how... 


brought space- and time-savings to this 
office. Mail this coupon for free information 
on THE KARDEX SOLUTION. 
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COMPANY NAME 
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KARDEX: 


THE Leader in Filing Systems 


Marketing Dept. 
KARDEX, P.O. Box 171, Marietta, OH 45750. 
Or call: 1-800-848-9761 Ext. 330 (In Ohio 1-800-282-9556) 
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COOPERATIVA 
CERAMICA D'IMOLA 
is the largest supplier 
of ceramic tiles from 
Italy in the U.S. 


since M. 
COOPERATIVA CERAMICA D'IMOLA 


IS LEADER IN DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING CERAMIC 
TILES AND CAN OFFER AN INCOMPARABLE SELECTION 
OF PRODUCTS. SHOULD YOUR DESIGNS CALL FOR 
SPECIAL SOLUTIONS, OUR NATIONWIDE NETWORK OF 
DEALERS IS AVAILABLE TO YOU WITH HUNDREDS OF 
COLORS, SHAPES, DESIGNS. 


PLEASE CONTACT US FOR 
CATALOGS AND SAMPLES: 


M.F.G. Manufacturers Rep. Inc. 
3811 N.E. 2nd Ave. 

Miami, Fla. 33137 

Phone 305.573-4506 

Telex 6811211 


W.S. ENTERPRISE INC. 
1741 Coral Way 
Miami, Fla. 33145 


Phone 305.858-4744 
Telex 803089 


COOPERATIVA CERAMICA D'IMOLA 
Via Vittorio Veneto, 13 

40026 Imola (BO) - Italy 

Phone 0542-31500 

Telex 510362 

Telex 222194 
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Sunbilt™ Creative Sunrooms are architectural addi- 
tions, designed and built to last by an affiliate of 
J. Sussman, Inc., a highly regarded, internationally 
renowned company known for quality and integrity 
for over 80 years. f: 
Service, Cooperation, Delivery and above ali QUALITY 
are the hallmarks of Sunbilt Solar Products by 
Sussman. Specify Sunbilt for trouble free glass 
enclosures that meet or exceed snow and wind load ~ 
E code requirements. Don’t settle for 


anything but the best — Sunbilt. 
Write or cali for a FREE color catalog. 
SUNBILT DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
See us in Sweets— sec. 13123/SUS 


Sum IIl create sunnooms 


SUNBILT™ SOLAR PRODUCTS by SUSSMAN, INC. 
109-10 180th St. Dept. B, Jamaica. N.Y. 11433 e 718-297-6040 €:1987 Sunbilt 
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Bishop's 
Crook 
Luminaire 


The brilliance of the renaissance comes 
to light with the new SBC, engineered 
for energy efficiency, elegance, and 
ruggedness. Choice of mercury, HPS, 
or metal halide lamp. Available with 
Florentine post (illustrated) or other 
decorative post in a wide range of 
heights. Write or call for the newest 
Sentry catalog. 


See us in Sweets 
Lighting of elegance 
& energy efficiency 


Sentry Electric * Corporation 
185 Buffalo Ave., Freeport, NY 11520 + 516-379-4660 
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HOW TO KEEP 

*40 MILLION IN 
MORTGAGES READY TO 
MOVE EVERY MONTH. 


Seafirst Mortgage Corporations real estate 
group markets mortgage loans to investors, 
processing $30-40 million in loan shipments 
each month. Logging all the files by hand and 
keeping track of their circulation through other 
departments was becoming cumbersome with 
increased volumes. Greater efficiency and 
sophistication were sought by Seafirst. 

"The Kardex Solution" met their criteria, 
with a records control system that tracks all 
files through all departments — from one work 
station. And Seafirst got an added benefit. 
Almost 30% savings in the floor space needed 
for their files. 


THE KARDEX SOLUTION. 
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Find out how Kardex 


| brought efficient records control and storage 
] © this office. Send for free information 


on the THE KARDEX SOLUTION. 
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KARDEX: 


THE Leader in Filing Systems 


Marketing Dept. 
KARDEX, P.O. Box 171, Marietta, Ohio 45750 
800-848-9761 Ext. 330 (In Ohio 800-282-9556) 
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Use Corian almost an 


scratches, even cigarette 


Solid, non-porous CORIAN keeps on looking good, 
in hotels, airports, hospitals-applications where . 
other materials age fast. 


DuPont CORIAN building products are totally unlike thin 
plastic laminates or gel-coated surface materials that can easily 
be irreparably damaged. Instead, CORIAN is solid and non- 
porous, with color and pattern clear through. A perfect choice for 
those places where traffic is rough and people can be careless. 

Since it is non-porous, most stains wipe off CORIAN with a 
damp cloth. More stubborn stains, even cigarette burns, rub off bier 5 n 
with household cleanser. Accidental cuts and scratches can be cas and solvents used in the Pathology 
repaired with fine sandpaper. All of ice 


hA) 
: E LE 
this with no permanent damage to the thin plastic laminates ul 
must be glued to a 
beauty of CORIAN. nz s 


substrate for support. J 
And yet, for all of its built-in tough- | n ‘ 
ness, CORIAN has a subtle, rich Bia + 2 porous subsrate with 
appearance. It is satiny smooth and wees jia 
warmly pleasing to the touch. Neutral ee, 
and compatible. the way through 


CORIAN can also be worked and 
Stubborn stains—like cigarette 
shaped like a fine hardwood and inconspicuously seamed with Du Ponts bums-are easily removed with 
household cleanser. 
special adhesive system, for individual design effects that let you put a 
personal and lasting imprint on a project. 


Send for more information on CORIAN. 
See Sweets General Building Market 6.15/Du, or phone DuPont P 
at 800-527-2601. For our 16-page book, "Designing with CORIAN;" write 
DuPont Co., Room X39927, Wilmington, DE 19898. Telex: 83-5420. 


Outside the U.S.A.: Canada: Du Pont Canada Inc., Box 660, Station A, Montreal, Que., Canada, H3C 2V1; 
Europe: DuPont de Nemours Int'l. S.A., 50-52 Route des Acacias, Geneva 24, Switzerland, Phone: 
41-22-37-86-18; Australia: DuPont (Australia) Ltd., 168 Walker St., Nth. Sydney, N.S.W., 2060 Australia, Accidental cuts and scratches 
Phone: 923-6111; Japan: DuPont Far East, Inc., Kowa No. 2, 11-39, Akasaka 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, San De sanded out without 
Japan 107, Phone: 03-585-5511; Singapore: DuPont Far East, Inc., Suite 601, World Trade Ctr., Wii dep 

] Maritime Sq., Singapore 0409, Phone: 273-2244. 


CORIAN is a registered DuPont trademark for its building products. Only DuPont makes CORIAN. 
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here, because stains, 
burns, come right out. 


CORIAN shrugs off rough wear and looks / 
great in this fast food outlet in Rotterdam / — 
Netherlands (guam 2 


Westin Hotels South Coast Plaza 
installed CORIAN 7 years ago 
and it still looks like new. 


Solid Beauty That Lasts. 


Top: A special adapter for 
Comm-Pak voice and data 
outlets snaps into any Powr- 
Pac knockout location. 


Left: Data-Trak's vertical cable 
manager. Used for routing 
cables to Powr-Pac or the 
bottom raceway. 


Data-Trak: A highly efficient 
method of isolating low-voltage 
communications and data 
cables in a top raceway to pro- 
hibit any electrical interference 
from baseboard power. Com- 

plies with stringent government p c 
requirements for the separa- 

tion of communications and SS 
electrical cables. di 


| TAKES A COMPANY LIKE WESTINGHOUSE 
D TAKE CONTROL OF THE ELECTRONIC OFFICE. 


ompany that understands tech- 
2gy on every level. A company 
1the knowledge to develop a 
je management system which 
udes top raceway, baseboard 
most importantly work surface 
abilities. 


Vestinghouse we believe a 

| designed cable management 
:em should increase worker 
ductivity as well as office power. 
it's why we developed Powr-Pac™ 
ay to provide electricity, route 
les and keep connections close 


at hand. Because what good is 
power if it's difficult to get to? 


Powr-Pac attaches directly to the 
back of the work surface, placing 
power and communications lines 
within easy reach of employes. 


Lines can be fed from top or bottom 


raceway channels. Work surfaces 
remain clean and uncluttered for 
maximum utility. And with connec- 
tions at the surface, computer 
hardware and telephones can be 
rearranged quickly and easily. 


Powr-Pac is the latest addition to 


Wes-Group...the comprehensive 
range of integrated, yet interde- 
pendent subsystems from the total 
quality leader. Westinghouse. More 
than 100 years of delivering quality 
you can be sure of. Let us help you 
take control. Write Westinghouse 


Su ers «goo m Ses. Westinghouse 
49508, or call 1-800-445-5045. Furniture Systems 
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Din Can Keep 


| For years, even the best design- 
| tm ers have been stymied by fire 
wamere | codes. Anyone who wanted to 
use indoor and outdoor fabrics 
for awnings, canopies, or other treatments in com- 
mercial settings had to take more than a little heat. 
Because even if you could satisfy codes, chances 
were you couldn't find fire-retardant fabrics worth 


the trouble. So many an imaginative idea got snuffed. 


Sunbrella Firesist® To The Rescue. 
Happily, all thats in the past. Because now theres 
a beautiful, durable fabric that measures up to the 
toughest standards —yours and the fire departments. 
Sunbrella Firesist. 

This new canvas fabric meets the requirements of 
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the National Fire Protection Association as well as 
the stringent California Fire Marshals test. But thats 
only the beginning. The fact is, Sunbrella Firesist is 
unlike any other material you can buy. 


No Other Interior/Exterior Fabric Is Woven From 


Pigmented, Flame-Retardant Modacrylic Fibers. 
Or Comes With Our 5-Year Limited Warranty. 
Sunbrella Firesist isn't just another fabric sprayed or 
coated with flame-retardant chemicals. Instead, it's 
woven from fibers which are inherently flame re- 
tardant. This means Sunbrella Firesist will never 
lose flame retardancy since that retardancy can't be 
washed out or dry-cleaned away. 

In addition to making decorative fabric treatments 
safer, these fibers make them better than those made 


From Throwing Water On Your Ideas. 


of conventional fabrics. Like traditional Sunbrella® 
fabrics, Sunbrella Firesist won’t crack, peel, harden, 
or be affected by rot. Furthermore, its highly soil 
resistant. Finally, its solution-dyed, locked-in colors 
won t fade. Were so sure Sunbrella Firesist will live 
up to these promises, it comes with a 5-year limited 
warranty. 

Compared with coated or laminated vinyl, 
Sunbrella Firesist looks even better. Thats because 
Sunbrella Firesist is highly breathable, so that mois- 
ture doesnt get trapped underneath, allowing mil- 
dew to form. 


Now You Can Execute Your Hottest Designs. 
With Sunbrella Firesist, you can specify fabrics for 
treatments from decorative panels to privacy screens 
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to cabanas, knowing youll get the results you want. 
We offer an excellent choice of richly colored solids, 
and many additional solids, stripes, and fancy pat- 
terns will be available soon. Unlike many fabrics, 
ours is the same color on both sides. So it looks 
great from any angle. 

Find out more about Sunbrella Firesist by con- 
tacting Glen Raven Mills, Inc., Glen Raven, North 
Carolina 27215, 919/227-6211. So the next time 
someone says you can’t meet a fire code, they'll just 
be blowing smoke. 


Sunbrella Firesist 


*Sunbrella, Sunbrella Firesist are registered trademarks of Glen Raven Mills, Inc 
®SEF-PLUS is a registered trademark of Monsanto Chemical Company 
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Raise the roof on the efficiency 
of your next commercial project. 

Cut your labor time. Boost 
insulation value. Improve flame 
spread ratings. 

You can do it all in a one-step 
application, by joining the smart 
architects who routinely select 
NCFR/ Thermasotè 

This unique composite of UL 
Class A listed and fire- rated NCFR’ 
nailable sheathing, plus polyiso- 
cyanurate foam core with 
fiberglass facer, is unequalled for 
FM: type commercial construc- 
tion on metal decks. 

You can attach shingles, slate, — 
tile, or your choice of other roofing such as BUR or single-ply enim direstly to to 
the NCFR/Thermasote" nailbase panels. 

MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS w x 8 Pancs)| Jou Il raise insulating efficiency. Improve flame- 


a. | SOU ratings. And boost productivity. 

Nominal 20" 25 30" 4.0” That's highly intelligent. 

Wt. per sq. ft. 15 16 18 21 For a free sample, and complete details, call 
RFACTOR AGED* 104 136 168 238 | (609) 883-3300. Or write: 
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PO. Box 7240, West Trenton, NJ 08628-0240 
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Designing for Security 


MOST building owners are experiencing heightened concern 
over security. Some, faced with an increasingly violent and 
threatening world, are determined to make bolder efforts to assure 
the safety of their employees, products, and facilities. As a result, 
an intense search is under way for new and better ways to help 
protect people and buildings against crime and violence. 

What does architecture have to do with crime, whose roots and 
solutions lie far outside its realm? Architectural design can pro- 
vide only an imperfect and incomplete set of responses. Still, 
knowing that one cannot do everything, and that every possible 
security threat cannot be thwarted, does not make a case for doing 
nothing. 

So, more and more, designing for security becomes essential 
to building. As a growing number of designers and building 
owners are discovering, the question quickly becomes: How do 
we provide the greatest security possible, without compromising 
the higher purposes for which we build? This special P/A supple- 
ment shows that recent projects and emerging knowledge provide 
some helpful answers. Thomas Vonier, AIA, Editor in charge = 
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For High Traffic Doors, 
Specify Von Duprin... 


and get 
High Style 
in the Bargain! 


When you need exit devices 
for high traffic doors, you don't 
have to give up style to get 
durability 

Von Duprin offers you a 
choice of two attractive touch- 
bar series — the 33 and 99. 
Both are exceptional combina- 
tions of design and value, giv- 
ing you great flexibility, with 
latching applications that in- 
clude mortise, vertical rod or 
rim type, for narrow or wide 
stiles . . . and options that let 
you custom design your job. 

Both designs are UL listed 
for Accident Hazard and Fire 
Exit Hardware (A Label). And 
they meet handicapped access 
codes. 


Smooth, 
easy-operat- 
ing Von Duprin 33 
and 99 series touchbar 
exit devices look so good 
you won't believe how tough 
they're built. If you looked in- 
side you'd find the rugged con- 
struction and precision fit that 
show skilled craftsmanship. 

At Von Duprin, door exit 
hardware is our only business. 
So when you need exit devices 
that will give your project style 
without sacrificing durability, 
give us a call...or write for 
complete information. Von 
Duprin, Inc., 400 W. Maryland 
Street, Indianapolis, IN 46225, 
(317) 637-5521 
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IT'S unfortunate, but true: Each 
passing day sees an expansion 
both in the range of building 
types for which security is a con- 
cern, and in the level of those 
concerns. Growth in the basic 
demand for security systems 
poses three familiar challenges 
for architects: 


Security needs must be deter- 
mined early, as part of the proj- 
ect programming and definition 
process. Hardly any building 
today is without some security 
concerns, but clients may not be 
aware of them, or may fail to 
articulate their requirements. 
'The burden is often on the de- 
sign team to identify security 
needs and to suggest potential 
steps. Surveys of existing or simi- 
lar operations and interviews 
with personnel may help to pin- 
point security concerns that 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

logy. ^ 
proliferation in available security 
devices and systems, coupled 
with rapid and substantial ad- 
vances in the capabilities of spe- 
cific systems, means that keeping 
abreast of developments can be a 
full-time job. Many projects 
today, even apparently routine 
ones, involve security system 
specialists as members of the 
design team. Yet, as is often the 
case with other areas of technical 
specialization, architects must 
have a basic understanding of 
principles of application and 
operation. 


i Security can't be 
left solely to the practitioners of 
a narrow technical discipline; 
designs must respond broadly to 
the complicated and occasionally 
conflicting imperatives of secu- 
rity and life-safety, in concert 
with many other project vari- 
ables and requirements. Space 
and other provisions must be 
planned to support security ob- 
jectives. 

Defining what's needed usually 
involves a combination of com- 
mon sense and methodical inves- 
tigation. Most retail stores in- 
volve concerns with pilferage 
and shoplifting. Most commer- 


cial offices involve the storage of 


confidential records, valuable 
supplies, and equipment. Banks, 
clinics, hospitals, and pharmacies 
routinely involve considerations 
of controlled access and secure 
storage. Warehouses and distri- 
bution outlets face constant chal- 
lenges by burglars and thieves. 
Transportation terminals and 
places of public business are 
generally concerned with the 
detection and interdiction of 
hand-carried weapons and ex- 
plosives. Many industries involve 
materials and supplies that are 
both valuable and, if used im- 
properly, dangerous. The archi- 
tect's job is to identify the basic 
security requirements and pro- 
grammatic directives. 

Beyond such basics, a few of 
which are governed by regula- 
tions and standard security prac- 
tices, many clients now have 
strict security objectives engen- 
dered by closely guarded trade 
secrets and work with materials 
or information of high intrinsic 
value. Others, as a consequence 
of recent grisly incidents, are 
greatly concerned with prevent- 
ing tampering and sabotage of 
products, equipment, and 
facilities. The design team 
should inquire about existing or 
planned security policies and 
practices, so that this will inform 
the building programming proc- 
ess. 

Knowing security technology is 
made easier by the willingness of 
most security equipment man- 
ufacturers to provide technical 
advice and counsel during the 
design process. As always, how- 
ever, design professionals must 
be in a position to evaluate and 
implement such advice on an 
independent basis; to the unin- 
itiated this task can be daunting, 
so consulting expertise may be 
required. 

There is no shortage of per- 
sons and firms purporting to 
offer security expertise; indeed, 
their ranks seem to grow daily. It 
is essential to assess carefully the 
experience and track record of 
prospective security consultants 
and to be clear about what they 
are expected to deliver. For 
example, if a consultant is to 
recommend security equipment 


and system layouts, is he or she 
also to draft final specifications 
and drawings? Has the consult- 
ant worked on projects of a com- 
parable nature and scope and, if 
so, was the work well regarded? 

Understanding the architec- 
tural implications of project secu- 
rity objectives is where designers 
can make the greatest contribu- 
tion, because architects generally 
make the basic design decisions 
about circulation, access, build- 
ing materials, fenestration, and 
many other features that can 
support or thwart overall secu- 
rity aims. 

Building clients and design 
professionals are not the only 
ones concerned about security 
during the design process. Police 
authorities in various jurisdic- 
tions now require “security re- 
views” as part of the building 
permit approval process, on 
much the same basis as their 
fire-fighting counterparts have 
for decades. They look for obvi- 
ous spots where assaults, mug- 
gings, break-ins and other 
“crimes of opportunity” may 
occur and suggest ways in which 
designs can be improved. Even 
where such reviews aren't re- 
quired, law enforcement officials 
may be able to offer useful ad- 
vice. 

Preconstruction security au- 
dits and reviews may be required 
also to obtain certain kinds of 
insurance coverage. Some seg- 
ments of the insurance industry 
have developed considerable 
experience with and standard 
recommendations for security 
provisions in retail and commer- 
cial properties. Many companies 
with retail outlets and other 
facilities that are attractive 
targets for theft and robbery 
also promulgate security stand- 
ards and communicate these 
requirements as part of the de- 
sign brief. 

If security is treated as (yet 
another) one among many de- 
sign requirements, security 
measures aren't onerous or 
difficult. A growing number of 
architects, aided by knowledge- 
able equipment manufacturers 
and systems specialists, find that 
such steps are simply, if sadly, 


the reasoned and measured re- 
sponse of a society that must be 
increasingly concerned with pro- 
tecting its people and institutions 
against the acts of vandals, op- 
portunists, violent political radi- 
cals, spies, deranged persons, 
and ordinary thieves. 

In too many cases, though, 
security provisions remain de- 
sign afterthoughts; a Washing- 
ton architect recently expressed 
dismay at the sullying of his de- 
sign for an upscale retail clothing 
outlet by ugly antishoplifting 
alarm devices and a clashing 
booth installed later near the 
shop entrance for a security 
guard and for parcels to be 
checked by shoppers. He in turn 
was chided by a security consult- 
ant: "You should have known 
that these items would be needed 
and you should have designed 
them into the project." The shop 
owner berated both of them for 
not working together more ef- 
fectively to meet her needs. 

'The three articles that follow 
examine security as a pervasive 
force in design. Landscape archi- 
tect Jeanette Behrends assesses 
security as a factor in site selec- 
tion, planning, and design. 
Three authors from a Washing- 
ton, D.C., architectural office 
address the basics of protecting 
key building elements. Finally, a 
security technology specialist 
examines a variety of systems 
and devices useful for augment- 
ing architectural measures. 
Throughout, examples are 
shown of security measures that 
support the architecture and the 
building program. 

Thomas Vonier a 


The author, editor-in-charge of P/A's 
security supplement, is a Washington, 
D.C., architect and is P/A’s correspondent 
there. He recently directed a special study 
of embassy security, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of State, and served as archi- 
tectural advisor to the United Nations on 
security for overseas construction projects. 
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WHENEVER possible, security 
planning should begin during 
the process of site selection. Al- 
though it may be possible to se- 
cure sites that are not well chosen 
from a security standpoint, the 
greatest opportunities for 
achieving a secure operation 
begin with locating a site that 
meets not only architectural, 
operational, and developability 
requirements, but also presents 
security advantages. 

The integration of security 
considerations with other site 
selection criteria is probably best 
accomplished through the appli- 
cation of a systematic site selec- 
tion methodology. This is espe- 
cially important when a large 
number of factors with varying 
levels of importance are in- 
volved. If security is a driving 
factor, then specific security cri- 
teria should receive higher rank- 
ings of importance than other 
factors involved in the decision 
process. Site size can be an im- 
portant decision factor, because 
larger sites allow greater design 
flexibility and offer more oppor- 
tunity to respond to undesirable 
security situations or to other 
difficult development condi- 
tions. A three-step selection pro- 
cedure may be useful: 

j : Determine 
the facility program and its site- 
related requirements. Location, 
building, operation, and eco- 
nomic aspects must be identified. 
Security levels can be defined by 
identifying the areas, items of 
equipment, buildings, activities, 
and personnel that are most 
sensitive or vulnerable. The 
more detailed the program, the 
more effective and successful 
the site selection process will be. 

i Once basic 
selection criteria have been es- 
tablished, sites that are generally 
suitable can be subjected to more 
extensive evaluation. Synthesize 
the program requirements into 
a list of criteria that can be used 
to identify alternative project 
sites. One of the key elements to 
be established at this stage is site 
size; if too small a site is chosen, 
security objectives could be 


jeopardized. Small sites can 


make it difficult to provide an 
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adequate buffer around the 
perimeter, or to control and 
check on-site circulation. 

. Carefully 
evaluate alternative sites against 
very specific program require- 
ments. After such extensive 
evaluation it should be possible 
to determine which sites are most 
suitable from the standpoint of 
security. Even if the most secure 
site is not selected for some rea- 
son (often there are other over- 
riding concerns, such as de- 
velopability, cost, or location), 
this process makes it easier to 
identify measures needed to 
overcome any security deficien- 
cies on the selected site. 


Site planning should begin with 
a thorough security analysis. 
This should assess conditions 
both on and off site, taking into 
account: topography; vegeta- 
tion; adjacent land uses; cir- 
culation patterns; sight lines; 
potential areas for refuge or 
concealment; existing lighting; 
and the types and locations of 
utilities, including their vulnera- 
bility to tampering or sabotage. 
Concerns for security do not 
alter significantly the traditional 
site design process, but they do 
add new criteria. Security meas- 
ures integrated at the planning 
stage will be much more success- 
ful than those added later as 
afterthoughts. The following 
general guidelines won’t apply 
to all situations, but they raise 
points that should be considered. 
Because many 
threats are related to off-site 
pedestrian and vehicular circula- 
tion routes, all points of access 
and patterns of movement must 
be carefully planned. Where 
possible, permit vehicles to ap- 
proach the site only at desig- 
nated access points. Keep critical 
buildings and activity areas away 
from off-site vehicle areas and 
pedestrian zones. Planting beds, 
berms, fences, and walls can be 
used as barriers to control access. 
Motor vehicle speeds should be 
reduced around the perimeter 
of the site and at all access points. 
Roadway curves and turns, 
speed bumps, changes in pave- 


ment, narrowing of lanes, curb- 
ing, and medians can be used to 
arrest progress, reduce speed or 
contain movements. Pedestrian 
and vehicular movement should 
be controlled to defined areas, 
through the use of such devices 
as high curbs, median strips, 
planters, fencing, or walls. Serv- 
ice and pedestrian routes should 
be separated from primary ve- 
hicular routes on site. Roadways 
should be designed for low- 
speed driving. If drive-by attacks 
are possible threats, sightlines 
from surrounding roadways 
should be obscured. 

k Site access points 
are key components in a perime- 
ter security system. The most 
effective entrances accommo- 
date the functions of observa- 
tion, detection, inspection, and 
access control, while containing 
the vehicles and pedestrians 
until access is granted. The loca- 
tion of site entrances can be as 
important as their detailed de- 
sign. In general, site access func- 
tions should be placed as far 
away as possible from the critical 
buildings and areas that are 
being protected. 

The total number of access 
points should be kept to a mini- 
mum. Entrances should be 
positioned where they can take 
advantage of off-site conditions. 
For example, it may be better to 
locate an entrance on a side 
street rather than on a main 
thoroughfare, because side 
streets tend to reduce automati- 
cally the volume and speed of 
the traffic approaching the site. 
Entrances should not be located 
directly opposite intersecting 
streets, where would-be intrud- 
ers might gain greater speed to 
crash through entry gates. 

When site security is a major 
concern, a perimeter guard- 
house and gate are the mini- 
mum response. A sally port ar- 
rangement is preferable, which 
permits access to vehicles one at 
a time for inspection and releases 
them through a second gate after 
clearing inspection. Gate areas 
should be designed so that they 
cannot be circumvented by vehi- 
cles leaving the roadway. If entry 
gates are not part of a surround- 


ing wall or fence, then bollards, 
plantings, berms, ditches, or 
other barriers can be used. 

In high-threat situations, entry 
gates can be augmented with 
static and operable barriers. Op- 
erable barriers can be located 
inside or outside of the entry 
gates and used to give added 
strength or to protect the gates 
and the guardhouse. They may 
also be deployed in the event of 
a gate malfunction. 

Static barriers include bol- 
lards, planters, and walls. Opera- 
ble barriers include sliding gates, 
pop-up bollards, crash beams, 
booms, and tire shredders. Static 
barriers require little mainte- 
nance once installed, but may be 
difficult to replace or repair if 
damaged. Operable barriers can 
be deployed only when needed, 
but require regular maintenance 
and attending. 

Vehicle entrance areas must 
also be designed to accommo- 
date a stacking area for vehicles 
awaiting inspection. Turn- 
around areas should be provided 
for vehicles that are denied ac- 
cess. Where possible, pedestrian 
and vehicle access should be 
separated and a separate gate, 
guard, and inspection area for 
pedestrians should be provided. 
Consideration should also be 
given to separating employee 
and visitor access. 

The site 
perimeter is the first line of de- 
fense for a facility. Although it is 
usually possible to deter intrud- 
ers, denying them access is more 
difficult. Short of constructing 
what would rival a prison wall, it 
is difficult to deny access to in- 
truders who have adequate time 
and resources. Thus, the goal of 
denying access becomes an at- 
tempt to create delay sufficient 
to permit detection. The site 
perimeter involves aesthetics, 
image, and environmental com- 
patability as key concerns, so the 
security measures employed at 
the perimeter must also function 
as part of the total design for the 
facility. 

The site perimeter design 
should respond to security objec- 
tives identifed in a detailed 
threat analysis. Different threats 
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will produce different design 
responses. For example, a facility 
concerned with pedestrian in- 
truders may require a nine-foot 
wall or fence that deters climb- 
ing. À facility concerned with 
keeping its on-site activities pri- 
vate may require a wall, fence, or 
plant screen that also blocks 
views. If drive-by attacks or 
thrown explosives are realistic 
possibilities, this may call for 
dense barriers, such as walls or 
fences with heavy plantings and, 
most important, a wider perime- 
ter area with more distance be- 
tween the perimeter and build- 
ings that might be targets. 

Site security barriers can take 
the form of walls, fences, berms, 
plantings, ditches, bollards, nat- 
ural topographic separations, or 
a combination of such elements. 
A solid reinforced wall is proba- 
bly the only barrier that can be 
used by itself to meet most secu- 
rity requirements: walls can be 
designed to arrest vehicles, with- 
stand small explosives, deflect 
bomb fragments or gunfire, re- 
strict sightlines, and deter climb- 
over attempts. 

The major drawback to using 
solid, continuous walls is the 
possibility that they will impart a 
fortresslike appearance. While 
perimeter designs often employ 
various barrier techniques in 
combination, it is important not 
to let the use of one barrier com- 
promise the effectiveness of an- 
other. For example, when a 
berm is combined with a wall or 
fence, the effective barrier 
height is measured from the 
base of the fence or wall, not 
from the base of the berm. Land- 
scape materials used to soften 
the appearance of a wall should 
not facilitate the defeat of the 
barrier (say, by providing hand- 
holds for climbing) or provide 
hiding places. 


The detailed site design stage is 
the culmination of security plan- 
ning efforts, and involves selec- 
tion of site elements in order to 
fulfill security objectives. The 

nature of the threat as well as the 
design intent will govern deci- 

sions about the specific materials 
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used. 

Redundancy can be beneficial 
not only for security purposes, 
but also from an aesthetic 
standpoint. The strength of a 
barrier may be heightened by 
using several relatively inexpen- 
sive barriers in combination. For 
example, berms, bollards, and 
fences can be combined into a 
single, attractive line of defense. 
If one barrier, lighting element, 
or system is defeated or dam- 
aged, another comes into play. 
In this way, the entire security 
system does not fail from a par- 
tial malfunction or penetration. 

Walls can be used to 
serve a variety of security func- 
tions, including: delay and or 
prevention of access to the site; 
control of sight lines; and deter- 
rence of some types of armed 
attack. The basic structural de- 
sign of the wall may be more 
critical than the materials that 
are used in its construction; obvi- 
ously, dry set walls cannot be 
recommended, but the differ- 
ences in the resistances of con- 
crete, brick, stone, or stone-faced 
are generally not significant. 
Reinforcing bars and mesh at 
tight intervals can make a wall 
more resistant to hand tool pene- 
tration. 

Added reinforcement also 
provides greater strength against 
explosives or crash-through at- 
tempts. Footings must of course 
be proportional to the overall 
size and weight of the wall, but 
should also be designed to resist 
overturning. Walls intended to 
resist climbing should be at least 
nine feet high and must be free 
of any features that would pro- 
vide hand or foot holds. If van- 
dalism is likely to be a problem, 
commercial coatings are avail- 
able to facilitate the removal of 
paint and graffiti markings. 

Fences are rarely 
adequate security barriers in the 
face of such threats as undesired 
observation, tossed explosives or 
incendiary devices, or drive-by 
ballistic attacks. Fences are more 
easily and quickly penetrated 
than walls, thus decreasing the 
delay time useful to detect and 
intercept intruders. For aesthetic 
reasons, however, fences are 


often desirable along the 
perimeter. In such cases a combi- 
nation of design measures is 
appropriate. Fencing can be 
combined with low walls, wall 
sections, berms, steep embank- 
ments, or plant massing. Fence 
sections alone should be used 
only when the threat level is low 
or when a substantial setback 
area exists between the perime- 
ter and any critical buildings or 
activities. 

To deter climbing, fences 
should be at least nine feet high. 
The design should not provide 
any hand or toe holds; horizontal 
support rails should be located 
only at the top and bottom of the 
fence. If chain link fence is con- 
sidered, attention should be 
given to the strength of the link, 
as this fence type is normally 
susceptible to rapid hand tool 
penetration. A vertical steel pic- 
ket fence can be successful if the 
space between individual bars is 
no more than three inches. 
Whatever fence material is cho- 
sen, it should be resistant to 
bending through use of hand 
tools. A continuous reinforced 
concrete footing is also recom- 
mended to anchor posts securely 
and to resist overturning. 

] Goals of a security 
lighting plan should include 
observation, inspection, deter- 
rence, and safety. Vegetation, 
topography, site size, building 
location, circulation, and off-site 
uses will influence the type of 
system to be installed. 

Security lighting should be 
uniform in the horizontal plane 
without hot or cold spots. The 
effect should be continuous with 
overlapping cones of light, 
eliminating excessive shadow 
areas. The lighting at the 
perimeter should not illuminate 
guards, building entries, activity 
areas, or inspection areas to an 
outside observer. 

Light fixtures should be 
placed far enough behind the 
perimeter barrier to provide a 
ground light pattern that in- 
cludes the barrier and a limited 
area on both the inside and out- 
side. The guardhouse should 
not be subject to glare, which 
could hamper observation. 


When closed circuit television 
units are to be used, the lighting 
selected must ensure evenness 
of illumination and the correct 
level of intensity. 

Security lighting fixtures 
should be resistant to vandalism 
and sabotage. Wiring should be 
contained within the standard 
and housing, and any access to 
the equipment should be locked. 
Lamps should be protected from 
accidental or intentional vehicle 
impact by locating them off 
roadways or on raised bases. 
Lamp restriking time may be 
critical. Incandescent lamps take 
a fraction of a second to restrike 
when they are hot, while metal 
halide lamps can take up to 15 
minutes to regain full power if 
shut off while hot. With such 
delay, intruders could gain ac- 
cess to the site under cover of 
darkness. Emergency lighting 
systems may be required, to be 
activated with any malfunction 
of the primary lighting system. 

: Maintenance consid- 
erations cannot be overem- 
phasized. When breakdowns 
occur, repair personnel must be 
available to remedy problems 
immediately if security is to be 
maintained. Routine preventive 
maintenance is essential, even 
for plants that may require prun- 
ing, so not to obstruct observa- 
tion and to deny aid to those who 
would climb over perimter walls. 
Light fixtures need regular lamp 
replacements and orientation 
adjustments. Gates and operable 
barriers require lubrication. 
Fences and walls require occa- 
sional repair and attention to 
rust and corrosion. Without con- 
stant, repeated attention, even 
the best laid plans will be de- 
feated. 

Jeanette D. Behrends, ASLA m" 


The author is a landscape architect with 
the offices of Edward D. Stone, Jr. & 
Associates in Orlando, Fla. She served as 
a consultant on a special study of embassy 
security, sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, and has worked on land- 
scape designs for a number of public and 
private projects involving security. 
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Restoration of Union Sta- 
tion in St. Louis is said to 
be the largest adaptive 
reuse project in the coun- 
try and one of the most 
dramatic. Attention to 
detail was critical to the 
success of the project. 
Even the door closers 

for the main entrance, 
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mammoth structure, 
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formance criteria. 
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THE building shell and its open- 
ings represent, after the site 
perimeter and the surrounding 
grounds, the crucial second line 
of defense against intrusion and 
forced entry. A critical factor for 
the architect is to assure that all 
elements and subsystems of the 
building exterior are given care- 
ful and balanced treatment. All 
affected systems should be de- 
signed to achieve a comparable 
level of penetration resistance, 
as overall building security is 
only as good as the weakest link. 


Doors are by nature among the 
weakest links in a secure build- 
ing, because of their inherent 
difficulties of providing both 
access and penetration resist- 
ance. Egress needs must be care- 
fully evaluated. While security 
needs may press for keeping 
exterior doors to a minimum, 
this may conflict with fire and 
life-safety code requirements. 
Highly resistant doors fall out- 
side of the realm of standard 
offerings, and are typically de- 
void of exterior hardware or 
ornamentation. In high security 
applications, the need to specify 
doors that approach the level of 
penetration resistance provided 
by walls, floors, and ceilings sig- 
nificantly narrows the range of 
available options. 

Doors, too, are only as strong 
as their weakest elements. Atten- 
tion must be paid to latches, 
locks, bolts, and panic hardware; 
hinges; the door frame and sur- 
rounding wall; and the door leaf 
itself. In their standard forms, 
none of these items offers much 
penetration resistance; if ne- 
glected, one item can negate the 
effects of other carefully speci- 
fied, highly secure subsystems. A 
truly secure door system must 
present a whole that is uniformly 
resistant. 

eaf. Standard 

doors do not represent a signifi- 
cant deterrent to competent in- 
truders using basic hand tools. 
The time required to break 
through a typical exterior door 
is less than one minute. The 
extent to which this penetration 
time can be increased is limited 
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primarily by considerations of 
weight and cost. The use of steel 
plate magazine doors can double 
penetration time, which is con- 
sidered reasonable for the door 
leaf itself. Kalamein (metal-clad) 
doors are a good choice, pro- 
vided the cladding cannot easily 
be peeled away from the core. 
Stamped or formed sheet steel 
should be avoided, as should 
doors with core materials that do 
not offer the same level of resist- 
ance as exterior wall materials. 

In general, the strength of the 
door adjacent to hinges and locks 
is important in preventing an 
intruder from prying a space 
between the edge of the door 
and the door frame. A solid core 
door, or one that is sufficiently 
reinforced at its edges, will help 
to assure that leverage applied at 
the hinges or lock-strikes will not 
defeat the door leaf itself. Atten- 
tion must then turn to the door 
frame and hardware. 

1 e. Door frames 
should be steel of a strength 
consistent with the overall level 
of security desired for all build- 
ing subsystems and at least the 
same gauge as the door material. 
Gaps must be kept to a minimum 
between adjacent wall framing 
and the door buck, or between 
rough framing and the door 
frame and casing in wood con- 
struction. This means that all 
rough-in work, completed prior 
to installation of the frame, 
should be based on the actual 
door assembly dimensions. 
Shimming, common in both 
commercial and residential con- 
struction, should not be allowed 
to create places where prybars 
could be used to separate the 
door and frame. 

'The integrity of any metal 
door frame can be significantly 
improved if the space between 
the frame and the adjacent wall 
is grouted. This strengthens the 
frame and prevents it from being 
pried away from the door. Typi- 
cally, holes are drilled on all sides 
of the door frame to allow for 
grouting after the frame has 
been installed. This fills voids 
where burglary tools might gain 
leverage. In both steel and wood 
construction, rough door frames 


should be double- or triple-stud- 
ded and tied to the nearest wall 
studs by horizontal members at 
heights corresponding with 
hinges and bolts. 


'The fastest and quietest way to 
enter a secure building is by de- 
feating door locks and operating 
hardware. Consequently, this 
sometimes requires these sys- 
tems to be bulky and complex. 
Considerations of occupant con- 
venience and code compliance 
limit the choice of egress control 
systems to those that are rela- 
tively easy to unlock, unlatch, or 
release. Under fire conditions, it 
is essential that occupants be 
able to exit the building, and 
that firefighters be able to enter 
unimpeded. This is one reason 
for the widespread use of elec- 
tronic sensing devices and status 
monitors at building entrances, 
exits, and emergency staircases. 
The alternatives here include 
low-voltage strikes that release 
in case of fire, as well as simple 
mechanical 5—6-button cipher 
locks and pick-resistant lock 
cylinders with uniquely shaped 
and coded keys. 

‘The use of a prybar to separate 
the door and frame is the most 
common method of compromis- 
ing a locked entry. As noted 
earlier, solid doors and frames 
help to impede this type of 
forced entry, but two additional 
approaches can be used to dis- 
courage the application of 
prybars at door latches. The 
easiest is to provide multiple lock 
bolts at different locations along 
the edge of the door. This in- 
cludes cremone locks, which 
secure the top and bottom of the 
door, provided they are of com- 
parable quality to standard lock- 
ing hardware. 

Another common measure 
involves welding a strip of sheet 
metal, or astragal, to the outside 
edge of the door, preventing a 
prybar from being inserted be- 
tween the door and frame. This 
method can be used in existing 
situations where the door and 
frame are of relatively low resist- 
ance and greater security is de- 
sired. 


Panic hardware, required on 
most exterior doors, is an impor- 
tant element in door security. 
Even though it usually cannot be 
seen from the building exterior, 
most interior panic-type hard- 
ware can be quickly compro- 
mised with a wire hook passed 
through a small hole drilled 
through the door leaf. To pre- 
vent this, a metal plate can be 
attached between the door and 
hardware with a 90-degree bend 
below the push bar. Drill resist- 
ant door steel will extend pene- 
tration time, and the bent section 
will prevent the threading of 
wire to the pushbar through a 
hole drilled below the hardware. 

Standard full-mor- 
tise butt hinges are commonly 
installed with their business ends 
toward the exterior of the build- 
ing. The removal of hinge pins, 
or grinding or cutting of the 
hinge knuckles, allows a door to 
be pulled out of the frame and 
removed. The most obvious ap- 
proach to this problem is to 
specify hinges that pivot from a 
point inside the exterior door 
plane. Unfortunately, few of 
these products exist for use on 
heavy, high security doors. A 
number of security hinges are 
available with heavy-duty knuck- 
les and pins, or in a piano-style 
configuration that runs the 
height of the door. A basic mod- 
ification to improve the penetra- 
tion resistance of heavy-duty 
hinges involves either welding 
the pins to the hinge knuckles, 
or installing a set screw or stud 
through the knuckles into the 
pin. Both techniques should be 
carried out with the door open 
so that these modifications are 
inaccessible when the door is 
closed. Lift-off hinges, which 
have no separate pins, offer simi- 
lar protection. 

Exposed hinges can be quickly 
violated regardless of these tech- 
niques, making it possible for a 
door to be removed entirely 
from an entryway. One way to 
prevent this is to include a stud 
or spline in the door edge that 
fits a hole or groove in the frame 
when the door is closed. Several 
manufacturers make hinges that 
incorporate this feature; it can 
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be added on-site to improve the 
security of existing doors. 
Hinges are also available with 
studs that extend into the door 
edge and door frame, to prevent 
mounting screws from being 
sheared off. Another method is 
to mount a plate or "Z-strip" to 
the inside edge of the door, over- 
lapping the inside of the door 
frame. These techniques are 
quite effective in delaying pene- 
tration because they are not de- 
tected by intruders until after 
the hinge knuckle/pin assembly 
has been compromised. Where 
full-mortise hinges cannot be 
fitted and bolts or screws must 
be exposed to the exterior, use 
of screws with breakaway sec- 
tions or special driver require- 
ments can prevent use of con- 
ventional hand tools for removal 
of hinges. 


'The requirement for high secu- 
rity windows can pose severe 
limitations in terms of using off- 
the-shelf units. Many available 
products have the mark of secu- 
rity: fat mullions and muntins 
and small aperture sizes. A gen- 
erally accepted rule of thumb 
for the minimum area required 
for human passage is 96 square 
inches, a constraint that is too 
limiting for many applications. 
The challenge is to achieve bal- 
ance between glazing and frame, 
so that the entire window assem- 
bly has a uniform penetration 
resistance that is matched to the 
penetration resistance of the 
entire exterior. Many situations 
will require creative improvisa- 
tion using standard components 
and materials arranged in new 
ways. 

: The 
strength required of the sash 
and muntins depends primarly 
on the type and size of glass used. 
Glass that can be easily broken 
with hand tools must be com- 
bined with window frames that 
can withstand attack once the 
glazing is broken. Stronger, 
more expensive glass may allow 
the use of thinner frame as- 
semblies. In either case, the size 
of apertures and operability 
must be evaluated for the job in 
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question. 

Ideally, all frame members 
should be part of a single, fixed 
steel structure that can be firmly 
connected to reinforced building 
walls. This connection should 
combine welding to structural 
steel or secure anchoring to con- 
crete to prevent the removal of 
window units. Steel is generally 
preferable to other frame mate- 
rials, because it is highly resist- 
ant. The decision to eliminate 
operable windows should be 
coordinated with mechanical 
engineers to assure that ventila- 
tion equipment is adequately 
sized. If ventilation is desired, 
fixed vision glass can be used in 
combination with operable units 
that are beyond the reach of 
intruders. 

/ Provi- 
sions are available for windows 
similar to those available for 
doors. For example, some man- 
ufacturers offer window units in 
which the movable sash elements 
are anchored at points on all 
sides of the frame, by means of 
splines or posts. The glazing and 
sash elements should be resist- 
ant, too, but his anchoring ap- 
proach makes removal of the 
sash after glass breakage much 
more difficult. Also, many win- 
dow manufacturers offer secu- 
rity hardware, including keyed 
window locks and operators, 
that require special drivers. 

. Typical glass prod- 
ucts offer little resistance to 
intruders with hand tools. Stand- 
ard window glass has a penetra- 
tion time of less than 20 seconds, 
and therefore should not be 
specified where security is an 
issue. Tempered or wire glass is 
often thought to be a sufficient 
substitute, but these products 
are manufactured primarily to 
offer safety and protection in 
the event of breakage, and pro- 
vide little protection from van- 
dals and intruders. Other op- 
tions are available, especially 
with the use of transparent glaz- 
ing materials, but are generally 
priced in accordance with the 
relative level of security offered. 

Glazings laminated with 
polyvinyl butyral can offer sig- 
nificant improvement over other 


common types, but should in no 
way be considered impenetrable. 
Regular laminated safety glass is 
similar to standard glass when 
attacked with hand tools. "Secu- 
rity glass" with a thickness of 
over inch represents a signifi- 
cant improvement, but can still 
be smashed out of a frame in less 
than two minutes. 

Truly secure glazings must 
incorporate transparent plastic 
materials. Polycarbonates and, 
to a lesser extent, acrylic prod- 
ucts are extremely resistant to 
attack with hand tools, thermal 
tools, and ballistic weapons. Also, 
they are considerably lighter 
than security glass products. 
'The drawbacks associated with 
transparent plastics are its flam- 
mability and poor resistance to 
scratching, ultraviolet radiation, 
and chemical attack. These prob- 
lems can be solved by sandwich- 
ing the plastic materials between 
layers of strengthened glass. 
Care should be taken when 
specifying these products that 
the manufacturer's require- 
ments for frame type and glazing 
technique are met. They must be 
installed properly, taking into 
account coefficients of expansion 
that can exceed those for glass 
by as much as a factor of eight. 

A low-cost alternative for 
bringing daylight into a secure 
space is translucent fiberglass- 
reinforced polyester glazing ma- 
terial. These products are not 
only quite resistant to attack; 
they also may be less expensive 
than standard glass, are light- 
weight, and have good thermal 
characteristics. This combination 
can allow for the use of larger 
window areas to compensate for 
lack of view. It is important to 
determine, however, that these 
materials will provide the desired 
level of impact resistance, and 
there remains the potential for 
degradation over time from ul- 
traviolet radiation. 


‘Two areas remain for detailed 
consideration, especially if a high 
level of security is required: the 
contiguous building shell, aside 
from doors and windows; and 


utility openings. These are easily 
overlooked by designers as possi- 
ble means of entry. 

Most stud wall and metal deck 
roof assemblies can be breached 
with hand and power tools in 
less than two minutes, putting 
them in the same category as 
moderately secure doors and 
windows. Relatively little can be 
done to improve the resistance 
of such conventional construc- 
tion. Reinforced concrete in- 
creases penetration time in walls, 
roof, and floors, especially in 
thicknesses of four inches or 
more. Concrete panels are a 
good choice for exterior walls 
where moderate security is de- 
sired. The use of polymer- or 
fiber-reinforced (with glass or 
polypropylene fibers) concrete 
will improve the penetration 
resistance of concrete applica- 
tions, and can be used to improve 
strength-to-weight ratios if struc- 
tural capacity is a concern. 

Utility openings are often ne- 
glected in otherwise well-con- 
ceived security designs. These 
openings must be a part of the 
balanced design approach fol- 
lowed throughout the building. 
High security grills, hatches, and 
covers are readily available. Ad- 
ditional security can be provided 
by limiting passage diameters 
near duct or pipe penetrations 
to ten inches, or by using vent 
bricks. 

Regular design reviews with 
security in mind can help to spot 
other areas or items that might 
have been overlooked. Through- 
out the building design process, 
particularly as concerns the de- 
tailed aspects of the exterior 
building envelope, the architect's 
challenge is to provide security 
that is attractive and unobtru- 
sive, while providing balanced 
and effective deterrence to un- 
authorized access. 

Donald L. Anderson, Maryrose T. 
McGowan, and James A. Hunt * 


The first two authors are, respectively, an 
analyst and a graduate architect working 
with the Washington, D.C., offices of 
Burt Hill Kosar Rittelmann Associates, 
architects and engineers. The third, a 
registered professional engineer and 
architect, is a senior associate at the firm's 
headquarters in Butler, Pa. 
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PHYSICAL security systems are 
relatively new additions to the 
expanded family of electronic 
devices, networks, and controls 
now used to perform routine 
security functions in contempo- 
rary buildings. Electronic intru- 
sion detection and access control 
techniques must be elements in a 
total security system and design 
approach. Each technique has 
distinct operational characteris- 
tics and environmental reactions, 
along with differing require- 
ments for installation and 
maintenance. À few general 
points should be made before 
moving to specifics. 


Some access control and 
screening equipment requires 
considerable space for normal 
operations, with additional or 
special space for servicing. Iden- 
tify these requirements early, 
and plan accordingly. 
addition to security system net- 
works within buildings, there 
may be sensors, closed-circuit 
television alarm assessment 
cameras, and lights for outdoor 
surveillance. Also, site and build- 
ing entrances may require elec- 
trically controlled door and gate 
openers, communication cir- 
cuits, duress alarms, and moni- 
tors. Thus, generous amounts of 
tamperproof (or at least tamper- 
indicating) conduit should be 
planned to carry sensor signal 
and power (usually not in the 
same conduit) to a space. 

C er. Most 
security equipment must remain 
operational during adverse con- 
ditions and requires emergency 
batteries or uninterruptible 
power supplies. Where many 
sensor devices are used along an 
extensive perimeter, the backup 
power requirements may be sub- 
stantial. Provisions may be neces- 
sary for situations that would 
involve failure or defeat of even 
backup power. 

Although most industrial, 
business, and residential security 
situations will require only a few 
of the available techniques, it is 
useful to understand common al- 
ternatives and considerations 
that govern their application. 
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Devices intended to detect build- 
ing intrusions have been avail- 
able for some time, but signifi- 
cant performance improvements 
have been made recently and 
advances are being made in test- 
ing techniques. All physical secu- 
rity devices can eventually be 
defeated or compromised, so 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
each technical approach must be 
understood to permit the proper 
planning, design, and operation 
of a total security system. 

Security objectives, which 
define the purposes of the equip- 
ment and the types of threats to 
which it must respond, should 
specify desired performance in 
three primary areas: probability 
of detecting intruders; vulnera- 
bility to intentional defeat of the 
equipment; and the acceptable 
nuisance alarm rate. 

Many building owners and 
police authorities are bothered 
by nuisance or "false" alarms. In 
modern solid-state circuits, the 
number of alarms that cannot be 
identified with some known 
physical stimulus (such as radio 
frequency interference, sudden 
or rapid changes in humidity 
and air movement, nonuniform 
heating, movement of objects, or 
small animals or authorized per- 
sonnel who are in the area when 
the equipment is active) is quite 
small. The key is to identify and 
plan around the stimuli that 
trigger these responses. Most 
manufacturers and installers will 
know how to minimize these 
problems. 

Si typi- 
cally involves buried sensors, 
which may rely on seismic or 
magnetic devices. These detect 
motion or mechanical stress on 
the ground or on a perimeter 
barrier. Some devices can detect 
not only human movement, but 
also the presence of ferrous ma- 
terials such as burglary tools or 
weapons. Fence- and wall-as- 
sociated sensors include trip- 
wires and a variety of switches 
that detect disturbances. Free- 
standing sensors can be mounted 
on walls, fences, trees, and build- 
ings; using microwave, infrared, 
and electric field principles, 


these detect motion and activity 
through disturbance or inter- 
ruption of a field. Almost all 
such systems work best if the 
perimeter ground is level and its 
edge is straight. Buried sensors 
are sometimes laid underground 
in a serpentine pattern, deviat- 
ing from an apparent or obvious 
property limit, to discourage 
successful bridging. 


are designed to detect 

breach—or attempts at penetra- 
tion—of a building shell. Nor- 
mally this is at doors and win- 
dows, usually through the use of 
switches and sensors placed on 
the door and window frames. 
‘These sensors use magnetic, 
balanced-magnetic, or mechani- 
cal switches, which detect the 
opening of a portal by opening 
of the switch or by disturbance 
of the device. Wire-grid and 
metal-foil techniques detect 
breakage of window panes or 
door panels by interruption of 
electrical continuity. Where de- 
termined intruders are antici- 
pated, vibration sensors can be 
mounted on walls, as well as on 
doors and windows. They react 
to violent jarring and shocks, 
triggering an alarm. 
» Mc 1 (volun s are 
used in key interior areas, known 
as "trap zones," through which 
intruders must pass in order to 
reach a destination or target. 
'The sensors in these areas can 
also be used to trigger devices 
that dispense tear gas, foam, or 
smoke, if the protection objec- 
tives dictate such measures. 

Sensors shouldn't be expected 
to detect motion that is too close 
or too far away. Passive infrared 
sensors are sensitive to move- 
ment perpendicular to their field 
of view, and microwave and ul- 
trasonic devices can discern mo- 
tion toward and away from the 
sensors. Each type of sensor has 
a definite nonuniform detection 
pattern; their sensitivity and 
detection pattern is a function of 
the velocity of the intruder. 
Combinations of types of sensors 
are sometimes used to compen- 
sate for any weaknesses. Motion 
detectors are relatively inexpen- 
sive, so enough sensors should 


be used in each zone to ensure 
that intruders will have to move 
in the sensitive direction of at 
least one of the sensors. Each 
sensor should be in the field of 
view of some other sensor to 
make defeat more difficult. 


Entry control systems are in- 
tended to allow the movement of 
authorized personnel and mate- 
rial through normal exit/entry 
locations. They help to protect 
against theft, pilferage, and un- 
authorized access by "insiders" 
in testing for the presence of 
vital components or information. 
If used throughout the facility 
and not just at main entry points, 
these systems can create a system 
of internal compartmentaliza- 
tion within a building. 

Access control systems must 
also detect and delay unau- 
thorized persons (“outsiders”) 
and the unauthorized movement 
of material and contraband by 
allowing screening at the outer 
perimeter. Entry control systems 
can be divided into three basic 
categories: 


include the use of entrance 
guard personnel. Unguarded 
turnstiles, gates, and other per- 
sonnel barriers may be used with 
electrically operated bolt-type 
and electromagnetic locks, which 
may employ keys, cards, or push- 
button codes or combinations. 


employ personnel-traps, in 
which telephone and CCTV 
monitors, as well as the operation 
of access doors, are under the 
control of a security officer who 
is located remotely from the 
trap. This approach is usually 
slower than having security per- 
sonnel at each entry point, but it 
allows one person to control 
many entry points during off- 
peak hours. 


unique posses: involves 
knowledge of a password or 
identification number, or posses- 
sion of such items as keys or 
coded cards, including magnetic, 
optical, and proximity reader 
cards. Positive personnel iden- 
tification approaches rely on 


Corporation 
— — 


Round and round the clock security 


Our Control Flow Series™ 


revolving door makes security 
automatic. With one- or two- 
way traffic control and optional 
personnel recognition devices 
such as card readers, digital ac- 
cess codes and remote monitor 
stations, this door lets only 
those who are authorized pass. 
For those who aren't, there's 

a braking system to lock the 
doors rotation. And a voice 
annunciator to inform them 
when they've entered an un- 
authorized area. For added se- 
curity, this door accommodates 
up to 1" security glazing. 


As far as efficiency goes, 
this door saves you money all 
the way around. It reduces air 
infiltration up to 70096. It's up 
to 3096 less expensive than the 
competition. You can save on 
security personnel costs. And 
last, but not least, it’s con- 
structed from sectional flat 
glass, which saves when it 
comes to maintenance and re- 
placement costs — without giv- 
ing up the aesthetic appeal that 
curved glass offers. But if a 
round enclosure with curved 
glass is a must for you, we do 
have it available. 
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Hortons control flow re- 
volving door is everything you 
could possibly need in a se- 
curity entryway. For more 
information on our Control 
Flow Series, call toll-free 
1-800-531-3111. In Texas, call 
512/888-5591. Or write for a 
complete brochure and specifi- 
cations to Horton Automatics, 
4242 Baldwin Blvd., Corpus 
Christi, Texas 78405. Also, look 
for our catalog in Sweet's Gen- 
eral Building File, Sec. &. la / Hor. 


EP Horton Automatics 
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unique personnel attributes, 
including facial features, biomet- 
rics, palm prints, eye retinal pat- 
terns and fingerprints. Some 
devices also rely on the principle 
of unique personal perform- 
ance, including signature or 
speech recognition. 

A single access control system 
can employ one or a combination 
of these approaches. Desirable 
features for all entry-control 
systems include: protection 
against persons passing freely 
back outside of a secured zone 
after having been admitted; pre- 
vention of multiple personnel 
entering on a single authorized 
admittance; alarm zone identifi- 
cation by name to remote guard 
personnel; and provisions for 
the adjustment of operations 
depending on volume of traffic 
(at minimum, to account for day 
and night use). 

It is also desirable to provide 
for automatic reminders to re- 
mote guard personnel if an en- 
trance that should have been 
closed has been left open (for 
example, after normal business 
hours, or after passage by an 
authorized person). For later 
routine review or for special 
investigations, access control 
points should always provide for 
logging of all events, by the man- 
ual or automated recording of 
badge numbers and names, or 
by other means of identification. 
Continuous video recording is 
now widely used for this 
documentation purpose. 


Considerable emphasis is being 
placed today on the detection of 
weapons and other potentially 
harmful devices or substances. 
Usually this involves checking 
persons and their hand-carried 
parcels by means of attended 
screening devices. Installation 
considerations are given below 
for common approaches. 


are freestanding units de- 
signed to be used in entrance 
areas. Most metal detectors are 
approximately 3 feet wide, 7 feet 
high and 2 feet deep, and are 
used indoors in fixed positions. 
Moving metal (such as steel 
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doors, cabinet doors, dollies, 
etc.) within 5 feet of the main 
detector field can cause false 
alarms. Electromagnetic inter- 
ference from nearby X-ray ma- 
chines, other metal detectors, 
radio transmitters, power line 
voltage surges, and flickering 
fluorescent bulbs can also reduce 
sensitivity or trigger nuisance 
alarms. Walls that contain metal 
studs and/or expanded metal 
lath should be 5 or more feet 
away to avoid distortion of the 
detector field. If two or more 
detectors are to be operated in 
close proximity, they must be 
synchronized. Auxiliary cables 
to accomplish this are readily 
available from most manufactur- 
ers. If nonmetal walls are used 
and alarms of unknown origin 
are being experienced, the area 
beyond should be inspected for 
movable metal objects. 

When CCTV cameras are 
used to monitor areas in which 
walk-through metal detectors 
are being used, poor picture 
quality may result if cameras are 
too close to the metal detectors 
and are not well shielded against 
electromagnetic radiation. The 
intermittent touching of un- 
grounded metal objects in the 
vicinity of the detector may cause 
false alarms. Such areas include 
drop ceilings, raised computer 
floors, wall partitions and sup- 
ports, electrical conduit, metal- 
framed windows, and chain-link 
fence. 

Installation suggestions to 
accommodate almost any situa- 
tion are available from most 
manufacturers. Contour maps 
of the detector's exterior sensitiv- 
ity are useful, because they help 
to determine the spacing re- 
quired between detectors and 
other surrounding equipment. 
Proper spacing minimizes exter- 
nal interference. 

xplosive c usually 
operate on the principle of vapor 
detection. Most explosive sub- 
stances emit vapors of a discerni- 
ble, distinctive character. How- 
ever, these devices are only as 
effective as their ability to collect 
and concentrate the explosive 
vapors. Walk-through booths 
are available, usually requiring a 


"pause" time so that a large vol- 
ume of air can flow over the 
person in the detector. Such 
units should be installed in areas 
that are free of drafts, to maxi- 
mize their sensitivity, and must 
be operated in relatively dust- 
and smoke-free environments. 


that may be needed are 
determined by the total number 
of persons who will be entering a 
facility within a given time (for 
example, at the start of work 
shifts). Once the total volume 
and the desired rate of passage is 
known, the total need for paral- 
lel devices and turnstiles can be 
determined. Taking care to lo- 
cate receptionists and security 
officers so that one person can 
observe and control multiple 
entry points helps make more 
efficient use of personnel. Audi- 
ble alarms, which attract atten- 
tion to gates or turnstiles that are 
being forced or that reject a card, 
help to discourage breach at- 
tempts and quickly direct guards 
to a problem. 


The major architectural consid- 
eration in designing security 
control and information display 
systems is how and where the 
equipment will be installed in 
the building. Such systems typi- 
cally involve microelectronic 
circuitry and thus may require 
environmental conditions simi- 
lar to those required for fairly 
complex computer equipment. 
Thought should also be given to 
access to the area where this 
equipment is placed. This is the 
"nerve center" of the security 
system and should be treated as 
a sensitive, limited access area. 
The ergonomics of console and 
booth design must be consid- 
ered; guards shouldn't have to 
go through physical contortions 
to watch screens, and systems 
should rely on redundant alarms 
(such as warning buzzers and 
lights triggered simultanteously 
by a breach or other event), 
rather than on continuous visual 
monitoring of video screens. 

In summary, architects who 


know the basic types of electronic 
intrusion detection and access 
control devices—and who un- 
derstand their principles of ap- 
plication—can be much more 
effective helping the design team 
to produce better, less trouble- 
some security systems. Without 
this knowledge, architecture 
and security may work at cross 
purposes. 

James D. Williams, Ph.D. a 


The author is president of the WLS Group 
in Albuquerque, N.M., a security systems 
consulting firm. He has written many 
technical articles on access control and 
intrusion detection systems and was a 
program manager in security technology 
evaluation for Sandia National 
Laboratories. 


Security Is 


ul «| 


Qur Business 


Whether it's an office building, embassy, a bank, 
or maximum-security prison, we can provide the 


right security hardware. 


The same technology which made FOLGER ADAM 
COMPANY the world's largest manufacturer of 
detention locks, has also been applied to high- 
security protection for buildings of all kinds. 


FOLGER ADAM locks and access-control hardware 
are widely used in commercial and industrial build- 
ings, and for restricted areas in institutions. There is 
also a broad line of electric strikes, known for their 
long wear and dependability, by security specialists 


3100 CONTROL SYSTEM 


everywhere. FOLGER ADAM electric strikes are 
stocked by distributors, across the country, ready for 
fast delivery. 


A new, solid-state, desk-top control system, recently 
introduced, is designed for the remote control and 
monitoring of up to 12 security doors per unit. 
Complete information about this 3100 Control 
System, and other access-control products, is avail- 
able upon request. 


FOLGER ADAM COMPANY 


16300 West 103rd Street, Lemont, IL 60439 e 


312/739-3900 * Telex: 72-3420 
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General Building Design 
Guidelines for Security 


To a height of at least 15 feet above 
grade, design the exterior of the 
structure so that it is hard to climb. 
e Minimize the number of exterior 
openings at or below grade, and pro- 
tect any required openings against 
entry using hand tools. 

At grade level, or anywhere where 
access to exterior walls may be 
gained, design walls to resist penetra- 
tion by intruders using hand tools. 
€ Provide sufficient space in entry 
areas for security personnel, sign-in 
desks, credential readers, personnel 
identification equipment, and such 
contraband detection equipment as 
package search x-ray machines, 
walk-through metal detectors, and 
explosive detectors. 

€ Provide adequate space for main- 
taining security equipment, which 
may require disassembly. 

€ Protect all utilities and control 
panels from unauthorized access and 
interruption. 

* Design elevators, stairways, and 
automated locking mechanisms so 
that security is not unduly com- 
promised during emergency evacua- 
tions. 

Major Elements in a Physical 
Security System 

Exterior sensors 

€ Fence associated sensors (at site 
perimeter) 

è Buried sensors (along site edge) 
Freestanding sensors (on building 
exterior, at site edge) 

€ Special sensors (for approaching 
aircraft, etc.) 

Interior sensors 

© Boundary penetration sensors (to 
detect open portal or breach) 

€ Motion sensors (to detect intrud- 
ers within space) 


€ Proximity sensors (to detect ap- 
proaching persons) 

Video and lighting systems 

€ CCTV cameras (for interior and 
exterior surveillance and for verifica- 
tion of alarms) 

€ Lighting (for interior and exterior 
surveillance and for proper illumina- 
tion of video subjects) 

Integrated information display 

and control system 

€ Should be secure and well-de- 
signed for personnel comfort; use 
redundant alarms 

Entry control systems 

€ Guard personnel (remote and on- 
site) 

€ Contraband detection (includes 
walk-through metal detectors and 
explosives detectors) 

Credential readers (including 
unique knowledge of codes or pos- 
session of keys) 

€ Positive personnel identifiers 
(unique personal features) 

Delay and disabling elements 
Vehicle barriers (both operable 
and static) 

@ Personnel barriers (both operable 
and static) 

€ Disabling media (tear-gas, aque- 
ous foam, etc.) 

On- and off-site communication 
systems 

e To remote private security person- 
nel 

* To public emergency and police 
authorities 

Watch and guard personnel 

€ To perform routine inspections 

€ To verify causes of alarms 

€ To respond to known intrusions 


Design and 
performance. 
Hardware classics 
by Sargent. 


This is what you're looking for in 
exit hardware: timeless design and 
exacting craftsmanship. Complete 
security. Reliable, long-lived perfor- 
mance. Backed by responsive ser- 
vice and on-time delivery. 

For enduring qualities in exit 
devices, locks and door closers, 
choose the complete Sargent line. 
And get classic architectural 
hardware. 


SARGENT 


A Unitof L.B. Foster Company 


FOSTER 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
Sargent of Canada Ltd. 


Circle No. 370 
Sargent exit devices and Fire Exit Hardware include mortise, vertical rod or rim types 


in a wide selection of functions and finishes. Shown are the 6400 in brushed 
bronze, the 9800 in polished brass and the 6800 in polished stainless steel. 


THE KEYPAD THAT KNOWS 


HOW TO KEEP 


Hirsch Electronics presents the 
first truly discrete keypad: respon- 
sive only to the user while pro- 
viding an intimate environment 
that's virtually impenetrable by 
the outside world. 


The microprocessor-controlled 
Digital Scrambler® is the only 
keypad that absolutely prevents 
access codes from being copied, 
stolen or compromised. 


The keys on the keypad remain 
blank until "start" is pressed. 
Then, instead of appearing in the 
traditional configuration, digits 
are randomly positioned. The 
Digital Scrambler displays a dif- 
ferent numerical pattern each 
time it's used. It's impossible to 
see the code being entered by 
watching the fingers press the 


À SECRET 


The unique design of the Digital 
Scrambler limits the viewing 
range to +4° horizontally and 
+26° vertically. It’s virtually im- 
possible for anyone else to see 
the numbers when you are using 
the keypad. 


The revolutionary Digital 
Scrambler is the heart of a grow- 
ing family of products featuring 
unique systems, applications and 
technologies. The remarkable 
and affordable Hirsch systems 
have the capabilities to monitor, 
report and control status changes 
through any size facility. 


Call us for your nearest Hirsch 
distributor. 
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Tufloc high security hinged 
padlock offers protection 


against forced entry. The hard- 
ened stainless steel alloy resists 
sawing, drilling, hammering, 
and corrosion. Special features 
in the core improve picking re- 
sistance. The lock can be 
mounted on inward, outward, 
double swinging, sliding, and 
roll-up doors. Best Lock Corp. 
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Noncontact explosives detector 
from Britain is a portable bat- 
tery-powered unit said to be able 
to detect nearly all commercial 
and military explosives in most 
climatic and environmental con- 
ditions. Applications range from 
body and package screening in 
shops and public transportation 
systems to explosives searches 
during security operations. It 
needs no purging between test- 
ing, making it suitable for 
screening large numbers of 
people. AI Security. 
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The SA-2252 security system 
for residences consists of the 
control unit, one to five remote 
panels for operating the system, 
detection devices, and alarms. 
There are both perimeter and 
interior circuits. During the day, 
the interior circuit can be turned 
off and the perimeter circuit left 
on. When the owner is away or 
retires at night, the interior cir- 
cuit provides a second line of 
defense. An emergency circuit is 
on 24 hours a day and trips an 
alarm instantaneously at the 
press of a button. Up to five in- 
door and outdoor remotes can 
be used. Nu Tone Inc. 
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SOMFY rolling shutters add 
security against vandalism and 
intrusion through windows and 
skylights. Motors and controls 
open, close, and lock the shutters 
securely with just the push of a 
button. They provide an exterior 
shield that is internally con- 
trolled. Somfy Systems. 
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Home Alarm Terminal 3040A 
serves residential and light com- 
mercial buildings. Installation is 
simplified because the panel and 
communications functions are 
combined into one unit. Plug-in 
components require no change 
of external wiring during instal- 
lation, service, or reconfigura- 
tion of the system. The Arming 
Control Station activates or deac- 
tivates the burglar alarm, in- 
itiates emergency alarms, and 
observes or tests the status of the 
system. General Instrument, 
‘Tocom Div. 
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New brass window hardware 
includes a 2V4-inch-long proprie- 
tary sash bolt, which is installed 
through the outer corners of the 
lower sash and capped by either 
a decorative or plain screw cover. 
Developed for high risk areas, 
these bolts secure double-hung 
windows. They can be removed 
from inside if necessary. Each 
style is available in a choice of 
four finishes. Baldwin Hardware 
Corp. 
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Building Systems & Controls 
Catalog is a comprehensive 
product reference source for 
security, fire and access control, 
communications and energy 
management systems. It has 
catalog pages from manufactur- 
ers of access controls, CCTV 
systems, communication sys- 
tems, detection and alarm equip- 
ment, energy management sys- 
tems, fire and smoke controls, 
lighting controls, and security 
and EM services. To receive a 
form to indicate eligibility to 
acquire a copy free of charge, 
write to Hutton Publishing Co., 
Inc., 375 N. Broadway, Jericho, 
N. V. 11753. 


Rolling shutters provide hur- 
ricane protection, building secu- 
rity, and energy savings. There 
are electrically or manually con- 
trolled shutters for a wide range 
of applications that include pub- 
lic housing, private houses, gov- 
ernment installations, and com- 
mercial and industrial buildings. 
Also available are rolling shutters 
in curved configurations. A.C. 
Rolling Shutters. 
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Dual Tec III provides 18 optical 
zones of protection for increased 
performance and a 35' x 30' 
protection pattern. It has sen- 
sitivity of two to four steps within 
the field of view. There are 11 
optical zones in the main axis, 7 
optical zones in the lower axis. 
C&K Systems, Inc. 
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AutoCommand II Fire Alarm 
System microcomputer-based 
signaling system monitors man- 
ual and automatic devices, such 
as fire, watch patrol, and security 
systems. An 80-character visual 
display and extensive vocabulary 
aid the operator in responding 
to alarms. The system can be 
customized with accessories such 
as CRT’s, printers, voice-tone 
alarm signaling, and lamp an- 
nunciators. Autocall Div. 
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Proximity Access Control Sys- 
tems require no contact between 
card and reader. With no slots or 
slides, there is nothing to jam or 
attack. The sensors are enclosed 
in impact-resistant, weather- 
proof Lexan plastic that with- 
stands very cold and very hot 
weather conditions. Card codes 
are produced by tuned circuits 
embedded in fiberglass epoxy. 
Schlage Electronics. 
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Armorshield™ bullet-resistant 
door protects against the highest 
power handgun classifications. 
It has 10-gauge concealed armor 
plate welded to one face and the 
frame. It has heavyweight ball 
bearing nonremovable pin 
hinges, a steel reinforced mortise 
lock, and heavy-duty hardware. 
A urethane foam core bonded to 
interior surfaces offers thermal 
and sound barrier properties. 
Ceco Door Division. 
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Product Selection Guide offers 
a complete 16-section guide to 
CCTV systems and accessories 
and their interrelationships, and 
provides descriptions of various 
packaging operations. There 
also is a section entitled “How to 
Decide What is Needed for a 
CCTV System” that considers 
the variables of security or sur- 
veillance systems. Vicon Indus- 
tries, Inc. 
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CareTaker electronic house 
sitter lets the owner monitor and 
control heating, lighting, and 
fire/security systems by tele- 
phone. It works with smoke de- 
tectors and other fire/security 
devices, and has a talk-back fea- 
ture that reports house tempera- 
tures and protection levels over 
the telephone. The owner can 
adjust the thermostat and turn 
lights on or off by telephone. 
The system automatically 
phones for help in case of fire, 
intrusion, or unsafe tempera- 
tures. It can summon police, 
firemen, or medical help. In- 
teractive Technologies. 
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Security Products 


PassWay 8 card access control 
secures restricted areas. It uses 
Wiegand card readers, hands- 
free proximity readers, o1 
keypads to open doors or gates 
to secured areas. The system 
controls up to 16 doors and man- 
ages up to 4000 employee access 
cards. A dual console allows the 
PassWay 8 system to be moni- 
tored from two different loca- 
tions. Wells Fargo Alarm Serv- 
ices. 
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Vector 2000 provides alarm sys- 
tem control and communica- 
tions, with identification of each 
individual point of protection. 
[he system is described and 
illustrated in a 12-page color 
brochure. It lists product fea- 
tures and specifications. 
Ademco. 
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Detention windows bulletin de- 
scribes steel, stainless steel, and 
aluminum windows that provide 
various degrees of security for 
correctional and psychiatric in- 
stitutions. The windows are 
custom built according to the 
architect's or institution's specifi- 
cations. The four-page bulletin 
includes drawings and specifica- 
tions and photos of recent instal- 
lations. Courion-]PB Enter- 
prises. 
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Security hinge 4/2FM-ICS has a 
stud on the back of each leaf that 
is integrally cast. Studs extend 
into the door and frame when 
installed, anchoring the hinge 
firmly in place. This heavy hinge, 
with nonremovable pin, is suita- 
ble for doors with heavy use. It is 
supplied with tamper-resistant 
screws. Folger Adam Co. 
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Security products for commer- 
cial businesses are shown and 
described briefly in a six-page 
brochure. A building cutaway 
gives an example of how Mosler 
products can be applied and 
discusses additional services 
available. Mosler Inc. 
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Profilon Plus applied to the in- 
terior surface of a window 
strengthens, laminates, and 
greatly reduces the possibility of 
flying glass. According to the 
manufacturer, Profilon Plus pro- 
tection makes ordinary glass 
better able to withstand acciden- 
tal damage, vandalism, smash 
and grab robberies, rioting, 
street crimes, and hurricanes. It 
is a double-ply transparent 
polyester film with monofila- 
ments between laminations at 
14-inch intervals. Solar tinted 
and alarmed security film are 
also available. American Arma- 
tura Company. 
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Security screen products catalog 
has details on steel, stainless 
steel, aluminum Defender II 
and Van-Guard II screens, and 
narrow-line aluminum Van- 
Guard screens. The screens are 
used in public housing, commer- 
cial buildings, prisons, utilities, 
hospitals, laboratories, and mu- 
seums. Also shown are inte- 
grated astragals that are said to 
upgrade security by concealing 
screen lock bolts and hinges. 
Kane Manufacturing Corp. 
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Proximity 2000 access control 


system c ontrols access to a secure 
area for as many as 65,000 
people. It provides hands-free 
operation by reading concealed 
tags or cards over a distance of 
12 to 16 inches. The system can 
be easily integrated into an exist- 
ing Cardkey access control sys- 
tem and can provide uniquely 
encoded cards for each installa- 
tion. Card reading is unaffected 
by nearby metal objects and is 
designed to avoid accidental 
reading of cards worn by person- 
nel walking by Proximity 2000 
protected areas. Cardkey Sys- 
tems. 
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The Home Automation System 
can be programmed to control 
and monitor up to 256 functions 
in a house, including appliances, 
security system, heating, and air 
conditioning. It operates with 
hardwire, infrared, radio fre- 
quency, power line carrier, and 
phone lines. The master control- 
ler can be operated from any 
touch-tone telephone, allowing 
an owner to check whether doors 
are locked, if the security system 
ison, or if appliances are turned 
off. Commands over the phone 
can then change that situation. 
Many different automatic func- 
tions can be programmed and 
there are several options. Mit- 
subishi Electric Sales America, 
Inc. 
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Sequential Activity Sensor 
Series 6510 monitors for the 
repetitive sounds associated with 
intruder activity. Its memory 
forgets random sounds, yet re- 
sponds to intruders. It comes in 
both hardwire and wireless ver- 
sions. Sentrol, Inc. 
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The TigreLok electromagnetic 
locking device, developed in 
conjunction with consultant Ir- 
ving Saphirstein, keeps doors 
locked with 1200 pounds of 
holding force. It conforms to 
NFPA 101 regulations and pro- 
vides safe, positive, instantane- 
ous door control. The devices 
are intended for schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, and other facilities 
requiring security and safety. A 
door position switch provides 
for remote monitoring. Rixson- 
Firemark. 
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Bullet-resistant security equip- 
ment, shown and described in a 
12-page brochure, includes 
doors, windows, guard enclo- 
sures, and modular partitions. 
The brochure lists standard fea- 
tures, options, and ballistic level 
ratings. National Bullet Proof. 
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Computerized card access and 
alarm monitoring central station 
is in operation around the clock, 
every day of the year. Comput- 
ers, backed by no-interruption 
power supplies, manage remote 
office buildings for clients. His- 
torical reports trace the activities 
of card holders in the access 
control programs. Hard copy 
printouts document events for 
the time period desired. En- 
gineered Security Systems, Inc. 
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The DKP System II Digital 
Keypad limits access to restricted 
areas. The unit will hold up to 
2000 4- or 5-digit codes. Pro- 
gramming is done on site using 
the main keypad. Features in- 
clude two modes of antipassback 
to prevent repeat use of code 
numbers; eight individual time 
zones for limiting code numbers 
to set times; and a printer output 
to document keypad activity. 
The system can be completely 
self-contained or have up to 16 
satellite keypads. An alarm relay 
can be activated by door ajar, 
hostage, invalid code attempts, 
or tamper switch alarms. Select 
Engineered Systems, Inc. 
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AMWELD 


BULLET- 
RESISTIVE 


SECURITY DOORS 
AND LIGHTS 


DESIGNED TO STOP 
SUPER POWER SMALL ARMS 


The Amweld Bullet-Resistive Light is 
made with GE Lexgard* , and designed for 
use with Amweld Bullet-Resistive Security 
Doors in banks and bank branches, cur- 
rency exchanges...wherever high security 
is needed. 

As with our 4100 Series Doors, the 
Lexgard® Lights may carry the Under- 
writers' Laboratories bullet-resistive 
rating for superpower small arms, such as 
the .44 and .357 Magnum. (Light area 
must be less than 1296 sq. in.) The lights 
may be used adjacent to and in the door 
for added light or visibility. 


® 
| A LD 
= 
FAVIVMELL 
Commercial, Industrial and 
Institutional Steel Doors, 
Frames; Architectural Grade Decorative 
Laminate Fire-Rated Doors; and Hardware 
1500 Amweld Drive, Industrial Park 
Garrettsville, OH 44231 * (216) 527-4385 
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The High Value Driveway Sen- 
sor uses direct burial sensors 
that can be placed directly in 
dirt, asphalt, or concrete for easy 
installation and concealed secu- 
rity. It offers economical, de- 
pendable protection for houses, 
and commercial and industrial 
applications. The sensor's 100 
percent solid state circuitry and 
high RFI immunity reduce false 
alarms. It also can be used to 
turn on exterior lights or operate 
a gate. Outdoor Security Sys- 
tems. 
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Standard Duty Cylindrical 
Lockset, 6600 Series, is con- 
structed of durable stainless steel 
and will be offered in several 
finishes and functions, three 
designs, and four backsets. Mas- 
terkeying can be done at the 
factory or in the field. The 6600 
Series also can be masterkeyed 
with other Corbin locks. The 
series conforms to ANSI 156.2- 
1983 Series 4000 Grade 2, and is 
UL listed for Class A and lesser 
doors. Corbin Division, Emhart 
Hardware Group. 
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The 1400 Series fire release 
modular control systems inter- 
face an electric or pneumatic 
Gemini™ door controller with a 
building’s fire alarm, smoke 
alarm, and power failure system. 
In an emergency, the control 
automatically unlocks all doors 
equipped with the Gemini 
operator, providing free egress 
to stairwells, and allows the out- 
side door knob to operate. A 
four-page brochure describes 
this and other Series 1400 modu- 
lar controllers. Architectural 
Control Systems, Inc. 
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Defender-Lite security glazed 
units have a framing system 
used in hospitals, prisons, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, 
institutions, and housing proj- 
ects. The units are described ina 
catalog that contains specifica- 
tions and section details for alu- 
minum, steel, and stainless steel 
frames. Defender-Lite panels 
can be installed inside or outside. 
They are designed for low air 
infiltration and will act as storm 
windows. Kane Manufacturing 
Corporation. 
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The D-10 high security dropbolt 
offers protection for high crime, 
high risk areas in residential and 
commercial door applications. A 
guardplate shields the lock cylin- 
der from hammering and 
wrenching. The UL listed Body- 
guard" steel cover plate has a 
hardened disc for added protec- 
tion. The lock is operated by a 
coded key and has more than 
23,000,000 combinations. 
Medeco High Security Locks. 
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The Series 5000 restricted exit 
control system permits control 
of door opening after the exit 
device has been activated and 
the alarm sounded. This irrever- 
sible action provides the security 
and control needed to prevent 
unauthorized use. If smoke de- 
tectors, water flow indicators, or 
other emergency sensing devices 
have been activated, the condi- 
tional release is voided and the 
door can be opened for safe 
egress. Von Duprin, Inc. 
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IF YOU'VE NEVER THOUGHT OF 
LAMINATED GLASS 
AS A SECURITY DEVICE... 


Laminated Glass Stops Bullet 

Dead In Its Tracks. 

Front cover and above: 

Super high-speed photography shows a pane of 
nominal1%e-inch thick laminated glass stopping 
a Super .38 slug. 

Left: 

Cross-section of nominal 1%-inch thick laminated i 
glass cut at point of impact by .44 Magnum slug. ICM 


Any building is only as secure as its weakest point its 
windows and doors. An intruder needs only smash the glass 
or cut it. And today's security manager cannot ignore the 
possibility of an attack with firearms. 

Laminated glass made with supertough Saflex^ plastic 
interlayer can deter such attacks. It allows the creative 
options of glazing while providing greater protection against 
forced entry and violent attack than other glass products 
such as tempered or wired glass. 

Laminated glass also provides the security manager and 
the architect with an attractive alternative to bars, grills, 
solid walls and other more costly, less sightly systems. 

Compared to polycarbonate (plastic) window systems, 
laminated glass is more cost effective. It does not scratch 
or turn yellow like plastic. And laminated glass has an 
indefinite lifetime. 


Underwriters Tested for Bullet Resistance 


Layers of glass bonded together with Saflex look like ordinary 
glass, but can be fabricated to resist penetration from 
medium to superpower small arms and high-power rifles. 

Laminated glass can be fabricated to meet the performance 
requirements of Underwriters Laboratories for bullet 
resistive glazing, as specified in UL752. 


Ammunition, 

Typical Laminate 
Weapon Characteristics Thickness 
Super 38 Automatic 130 grain metal case 1948 


Velocity: 1280 fps 
Energy: 475 ft-lb 


.857 Magnum Revolver 158 grain soft point 1%" 
Velocity: 1450 fps 
Energy: 740 ft-Ib 


.44 Magnum Revolver 240 grain soft point 1%" 
Velocity: 1470 fps 
Energy: 1150 ft-lb 


30-06 Rifle 220 grain soft point 2 
Velocity: 2410 fps 
Energy: 2830 ft-Ib 


Note: Tests are conducted at approximate temperatures expected in use 
The projectile must not penetrate the glazing and large fragments of glass cannot be forcibly 
thrown more than 18'' from the backside of the glass 


Hammers, Crowbars, and Cutting Tools 


Main-force attacks on windows typically involve hand- 
held weapons such as crowbars, bricks or cutting tools. 
Two-ply laminated glass just 14-inch thick with an 0.030-inch 
Saflex interlayer can provide resistance to attacks with 
such weapons. And because laminated glass combines two 
or more panes of glass, it cannot be cut from one side 

only. Thicker Saflex interlayers and multiple plies of glass 
and Saflex interlayer can offer even greater resistance to 
sustained attacks. 


LAMINATED GLASS. 


Clearly your best choice. 


Laminated glass with Saflex 
plastic interlayer offers much 
more than just superior security 
performance. 


Safety 
Laminated glass can reduce the 
risk of injury from broken glass. 
The glass tends to adhere to 
the Saflex interlayer after 
breakage, even during high 
energy attacks from bullets or 
hand-held weapons. 

Since laminated glass remains 
integral even when 
broken, it can keep 
out wind and 
ww. wind-blown 

ww. debris to pre- 
vent weather- 
related damage. 
/ It satisfies the 

break-safe require- 
M ments of all safety 

! standards and is the 
glass of choice for sloped and 
overhead glazings. 


Sound Control 

The vibration damping 
characteristics of the plastic 
interlayer com- 
bined with 
the mass of 
the glass give 
laminated glass 
acoustical perfor- 
mance superior 
to monolithic 
or air-spaced glass. And lam- 
inated glass can be used in 
standard window designs. 


Solar Energy Control 
Laminated glass effectively 
reduces solar energy transmit- 
tance. It also reduces glare 
without distorting colors. And 
it filters ultraviolet radiation to 
protect furnishings, displays 
and merchandise. 


Monsanto 
FLEX? 


PLASTIC INTERLA 


Registered trademark of Monsanto Company. 
© Monsanto Company 1987 MCCSF-7-101 


Design Options 
While laminated glass offers 
superior performance advan- 


ance, clarity and design [e | 
flexibility of mono- \ á 
lithic glass. À 
Lami- 

nated glass 
is available 
in clear or in 
a wide variety 
of colors. It can be reflective, 
curved, insulated, annealed, 
or tempered. 


Get the Whole Story 


To learn more about how 
laminated glass can meet your 
security requirements without 
sacrificing your creative design 
options, send for our newest 
brochure: Security Applications 
of Laminated Architectural Glass. 
It's free for the asking. Just call 
Monsanto at 800-325-4330, 
write, or send the coupon to 
Monsanto, Dept. 204, 800 N. 
Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, 
MO 63167. 


Veritron™ voice verification 
system identifies natural voice 
characteristics, providing cer- 
tainty of identification and 
simplicity of use. Identity verifi- 
cation is a yes/no determination 
of whether a person is the one he 
or she claims to be. Subjective 
judgment is replaced by a fast, 
reliable computerized system. 
Voxtron Systems, Inc. 
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ScrambleLock access control 
accommodates up to eight three- 
to eight-digit codes, with more 
than 100 million possible combi- 
nations. The Digital Scrambler“ 
keypad has a scrambled pattern 
display and restricted viewing 
angle to inhibit unauthorized 
use of codes. Hirsch Electronics 
Corp. 
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CCTV surveillance systems 
include several types of cameras, 
video monitors in either black 
and white or color, ranging in 
size from 5 to 20 inches, sequen- 
tial switchers, and recorders. A 
24-page catalog illustrates and 
describes the products and their 
capabilities. Ikegami Electronics 
(USA), Inc. 
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LKAC-IS access control system 
restricts access to a single point. 
Codes in the memory are con- 
veniently changed by end-users 
to reduce call-backs. Features 
include adjustable release time 
and high security of remotely 
located decoder. It is available 
with the Stormpad for use in 
outdoor or perimeter access con- 
trol applications. Nel-Tech Inc. 
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Centry entry management serv- 
ice helps building managers 
control building entry after nor- 
mal business hours, on week- 
ends, and on holidays. Doors are 
locked and unlocked on a pre- 
determined schedule. All pro- 
gramming and system man- 
agement takes place from a 
Honeywell Central Station by 
technicians who make changes 
in passcard assignments or build- 
ing lock-up schedules based on 
instructions from building man- 
agers. The technicians also 
monitor the status of locked 
doors to assure that they close 
properly. Honeywell Inc., Pro- 
tection Services Div. 
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The D9000X Deadbolt has a 
tamperproof screw that cannot 
be removed by conventional 
means, a heavy duty strike, and a 
cylinder hold-down screw that 
resists blows to the cylinder. The 
one-inch projection deadbolt 
has a “41-inch hardened steel 
roller that resists sawing and 
prying. The solid steel mounting 
plate helps to resist prying of the 
outer trim. Weiser Lock. 
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Data Shield storage chambers 
protect tapes, disks, microforms, 
and other computer media. Each 
chamber is assembled of light- 
weight panels, metal-clad inside 
and out, and insulated with R-34 
urethane. The panels lock to- 
gether quickly and securely. It is 
possible to add extra panels to 
enlarge the chamber, or to dis- 
mantle it for relocation. Bally 
Engineered Structures, An Al- 
legheny International company. 
Circle 160 on reader service card 
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YOU'RE WITNESSING A REVOLUTION IN 
business security unlike anything you've seen. 

Introducing Pinkerton's sophisticated proprietary 
control and security systems for industry and 
government: totally integrated, high-tech electronic 
systems coupled with highly trained security personnel. 

Our computer-based Access Control systems 
include proximity recognition, perimeter control, data 
sourcing and facilities management. User-definable 
access and reporting functions are a part of this 
flexible and modular Pinkerton system. 

We offer complete turnkey capability, from 
operations analysis to integration engineering and 
computer software development. 

You've never seen anything like it. Call us for a 
complimentary consultation, (213) 638-0400. 


You won't 
BELIEVE 
YOUR EYES 


PINKERTON CONTROLS 


PinKertOn systems conPoRarioN 


1123 E. Walnut Street, Carson, California 90746 
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Free! The basics of physical 
access control security 


A guide to card-based, electronic access 
control systems for industrial, commer- 
cial and government facilities. 


* When and where to use 


° Types of systems ... pluses and 
minuses 


* Making the decision ... potential 
loss analysis ... employee identifi- 
cation ... employee acceptance ... 
importance of reliability ... system 
selection ... ease of use ... role of 
consultants. 


All this and more is in this informative 
and objective, 8-page booklet. For your 
free copy, call or write today. 


Schlage Electronics Europe: 
Kattensingel 17 

2801 CA Gouda 
Netherlands 

Telephone: 01820-25233 
Telex: 28692-SEE 


SCHLAGE ELECTRONICS. 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 


5452 Betsy Ross Drive, Santa Clara, CA 95054-1102 
(408) 727-5170 Telex: 171122 SCHLAGE SNTA 
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LincArt 


Your link to greater 


security! 


Write for complete rolling grille information. 


INNEAR' 


DOORS THAT ENDURE * SINCE 1895 
PO. Box PA 598, Columbus, 
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RELIEF. 


Telkee relieves the grief of lost keys and 
unauthorized entry, making the complex- 
ities of key control simple—over 100 cabi- 
nets for 20 to 2200 keys. Standard keys, 
mogul cylinder keys, motel keys, prison 
keys—a wide variety of keys are accom- 
modated by any Telkee cabinet. Unique 
cross-indexing iden- 
tifies who borrowed 
which keys when. 
Time proven, easy to 
install—or we can 
expand your present 
Telkee system. 


TELKEE 


The Leader in 
Key Control Systems 


Call or write today: 
TELKEE NC.. Route 452 « Glen Riddle, PA 19037 
(215)459-1100 + TELEX: 83-4261 
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Master-Link is a full-function, 
programmable alarm monitor- 
ing and control processor for 
remote management of equip- 
ment, environmental conditions, 
and site security. It can monitor 
and control computer centers, 
buildings, laboratory experi- 
ments, etc. The unit can be 
moved from site to site and fits 
conveniently under an airline 
seat, allowing it to be installed 
economically at high risk loca- 
tions. Master-Link can poll up to 
2] monitored functions. Any 
telephone keypad can be used to 
acknowledge the alarm and ob- 
tain the status of present and 
past alarms. TeleMonitor Corp. 
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Door controls catalog includes 
door closers, life safety door 
controls, and special function 
controls. Some are equipped 
with smoke detectors that allow 
the door to close as a safety meas- 
ure. Electromagnetic door hold- 
ers described can be used in high 
security areas to hold doors open 


or closed from a central console, 


admitting only authorized per- 
sonnel with keys. Norton Secu- 
rity Products Division. 
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Hardlines brochure covers bul- 
let-resisting, penetration-resist- 
ing, blast-resisting, and activated 
barriers. There are transporta- 
ble guard enclosures, interior- 
based activated barriers, door/ 
frame/hardware assemblies, wall 
panels, transfer units, vision and 
service windows, appliqué ar- 
mors, and accessories. Chicago 
Bullet Proof Equipment Co. 
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Design and installation of new 
security systems, maintenance 
and upgrading of existing sys- 
tems, and operational support 
services are tailored to particular 
circumstances and threats. The 
company first analyzes the 
needs, then designs and en- 
gineers a system with cost esti- 
mates. The system is then in- 
stalled, and personnel are 
trained to operate it. System 
maintenance can also be pro- 
vided. Penn Central Technical 
Security Co. 
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CompuTour™ electronic watch- 
tour system offers management 
rapid access to security informa- 
tion from remote installations. 
The system consists of a com- 
pact, lightweight Tour Recorder 
and discrete electronic ‘Tour 
Stations that have no keys to 
become lost or stolen. They need 
neither electrical wiring nor bat- 
teries. The system collects, 
stores, and retrieves tour data in 
an easily analyzed, digital form. 
A logical extension of the tradi- 
tional watchclock, Compu Toui 
combines portable tour record- 
ing with centralized monitoring. 
Detex Corporation. 
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Logiplex* Auditor has a master 
control panel to monitor and 
control local security systems 
and communicate system status 
to a host computer. Interface 
modules are available for intru- 
sion/equipment monitoring and 
a serial card for access control. 
'The access control system will 
support 65,000 card codes, 30 
time zones, and 120 levels of 
security. An Auditor III remote 
fire panel controls fire warning 
and fire response equipment. 
Logiplex Corporation. 
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ALPOLIC 


The Lightweight, Rigid, Bendable 
Composite Material 
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display 
Lighting 
'The Soffio modular lighting 
system for interiors, designed by 
Emilio Ambasz for Sirrah of 
Italy, is a highly versatile assem- 
bly that offers two lighting chan- 
nels suitable for 110/220-volt or 
12/24-volt power supplies. In 
addition, within the same 
fixture, lighting sources are 
highly variable: fluorescent tubes 
can be used for overall illumina- 
tion or they can be coupled with 
halogen lamps or filament bulbs 
to intensify a floor area or par- 
ticular workplace, shining either 
upwards or downwards. One 
can use any combination of the 
three sources, all of which are 
shaded by a special screening 
material that is easily removable 
for washing and is also self-extin- 
guishing. IPI Inc. 
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Display 

The Zero modular display sys- 
tem produced by Quattrocchio 
of Italy was designed by De Pas/ 
D'Urbino/Lomazzi. Each compo- 
nent of the system is connected 
by a die-stamped high-strength 
aluminum spigot; the universal 
link is the six-direction junction 
from which beams can be ex- 
tended norizontally or vertically. 
Zero allows infinite modular 
constructions for residential in- 
teriors, shop fittings, or for exhi- 
bition stands and pavilions. 
Many accessories are available 
(as shown in illustrations), and 
the system, which is manufac- 
tured in epoxy-coated steel, is 
produced in two basic colors— 
titanium white and beluga 
black—although other special 
colors are available upon re- 
quest. INTERREP. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Barrier-free drinking fountain, 
Model 1114RF, is designed for 
either new installation or as a 
replacement for fountains that 
do not meet handicapped acces- 
siblity requirements. It has a 
stainless steel receptor, outer 
shell, bracket, and backplate. 
Bubbler and push button are 
polished chrome plated. Haws 
Drinking Faucet Company. 
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DIRTY WORK AFOOT 


LITERATURE 


Aluminum pipe railings of non- 
welded construction have all 
fasteners concealed, providing a 
smooth, tight press-fit finish. 
The OSH A-approved railings 
can be embedded in concrete, 
mounted on decks with base 
flanges, or side-mounted with 
fascia flanges. Special curves on 
pipe radius are available. 
Finishes are white, black, bronze, 
dark bronze, and brown baked- 
on enamel and Satin and 
Duranodic anodized. Superior 
Aluminum Products. 
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Venetian blind windows now 
include 12 distinctive configura- 
tions. There are fixed, pivoted, 
and in-swing casement designs 
and a variety of glazing and glass 
types. Features include: factory 


glazing capped with silicone to 
eliminate air and water infiltra- 
tion; prefinished Thermolok 
cavity to ensure adhesion; and 
dual glazing for thermal and 
acoustical performance. Wausau 
Metals Corporation. 
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Architectural metal roofing and 
mansard panels are described in 
a 12-page brochure. The line 
includes roofing panels in three 
different rib profiles; roofing 
and mansard panels in a thin- 
seam design; mansard panels in 
three profiles and widths; and 
panels that can be used as soffits 
for mansards or as interior or 
exterior wall panels. A color 
chart is included. Engineered 
Components Inc. 
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It's a dirty job, but Roppe's Rop-Cord Tile Squares stand up to 
all your heavy traffic areas. These 12" x12" x12" earthtone 
squares are thicker than others, with an uneven surface that 
catches more of the dirt that's underfoot. And Rop-Cord's 
exclusive open back design gives you better adhesion, with 
no backing to delaminate. They even have a down-and-dirty 
three year guarantee against delamination and wear. For 
your nearest distributor, write Roppe Rubber. Corporation, 
1602 N. Union Street, Box X, Fostoria, Ohio 44830. Or call 


toll-free. 


Ro E 


1-800-537-9527 


In Ohio 419/435-8546 
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A custom workstation to fit a 6’ 
x 6' corner area has a bi-level 
corner table with crank-adjusta- 
ble keyboard and VDT surfaces. 
Side surfaces provide additional 
work space. Two crank-adjusta- 
ble or manually controlled single 
surface tables complete the 
workstation. Standard laminate 
top colors are light oak, beech, 
tan, dark oak, and light gray. 
Steel frame colors are brown, 
white, tan, black, and dark gray. 
Human Factor Technologies, 
Inc. 
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The Suspended Ceiling Module 
sign, of seamless, molded 
fiberglass, is available in three 
sizes and three corner shapes to 
fit standard ceiling grids. The 
lightweight module requires no 
additional ceiling support. 
Graphics can be unlighted or 
internally lighted, with either 
permanent or changeable mes- 
sages. An optional feature allows 
for partial downlight. APCO. 
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Tile catalog for 1987 introduces 
four new lines, new quarry tile 
colors, and new ceramic mosaic 
patterns. It shows 26 ceramic tile 
lines, ceramic tile trim, bathroom 
accessories, Elegance? natural 
marble, and natural slate. Instal- 
lation materials are shown, and 
specifications are included. 
American Olean Tile. 
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Unglazed ceramic tiles Iron- 
rock? and Metro® Quarry are 
abrasion- and slip-resistant, easy 
to maintain, and do not require 
sealing. Suitable for interior and 
exterior floors and walls, they 
are available in 15 natural colors 
in modular sizes. Metropolitan 
Ceramics. 
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Architectural books list con- 
stituting a comprehensive read- 
ing guide for undergraduate 
and graduate students covers 
design, history, and criticism. 
The list is divided into books 
about architects, architectural 
history, urban design, technical 
subjects, and drawing. The 
Prairie Avenue Bookshop. 
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Actual images displayed on a CalComp. System 25, showing 
re nde red perspective composites onto a photographic background. 


vus E ARCHITECTS MODEL 
THEIR THOUGHTS WITH CALCOMP 
THAN ANY OTHER CAD SYSTEM. 


Whether youre looking for power- through the 300 Series to the high- 
ful 3D building modeling or high- performance multi-users 600 Series. 
performance 2D drafting, there isnt And System 25 is backed by the 
an architectural CAD system offer- world-wide resources of a Fortune 


ing more design creativity and pro- 900 company. Cal Comp commit- 
duction efficiency than CalComp s ment includes installation, training, 
System 25. regional support teams and an 800 
First, because of CalComp’s exten- number hotline. 
sive library of architectural software. ‘To learn more about why more 
And second, because System 25 is architects model their thoughts with 
the fastest of all CAD systems and CalComyp, just write or call for our 
one of the easiest to learn and use. 8-minute movie. It’s titled “CAD to 
It’s the only architectural CAD Reality,” and is available on VHS or 
system that lets you start small and Beta for just $5 to cover postage and 
grow with complete compatibility. handling. Then decide which system 


But what about quality? CalComp to mu For more information, contact: 
System 25 was devel- e CalComp, P.O. Box 3250, 
oped by architects for Anaheim, California 
architects. And its not 92803. Phone us toll free 
just one system, but 1-800-CALCOMP. 

a continuum, from the 
CADVANCE-based 
100 Series for PC users 


A Lockheed Company 


©1986 CalComp 
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The Prestige 33” x 22” sink is 
being offered in white or al- 
mond. It is being produced in a 
material that the company says 
resists wear better than ceramic 
and enamel. It is said to be very 
resistant to chips, cracks, and 
abrasion. Franke, Inc. 
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Dexstar® 850 is a protective coat- 
ing system for most metal sub- 
strates. It is a coil coating system 
for commercial, industrial, or 
institutional metal building con- 
struction suitable for use on 
sidewalls and roofs, where form- 
ability and durability are impor- 
tant. A six-page brochure de- 
scribes Dextar 850 and provides 
specifications. Midland Division, 
The Dexter Corporation. 
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Fog, a smoky gray color, has 
been added to the Orizzonti 
Series of tiles. It has a slightly 
textured finish to provide a de- 
gree of pedestrian safety while 


remaining easy to clean. The 
series can be used in residential 
and medium commercial areas 
such as malls, banks, and hotel 
lobbies. The tile is eight inches 
square and there are single and 
double bullnose trims. American 
Marazzi Tile. 
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Terrace Stone concrete slab 
paver is manufactured in the 
style of European pavers. There 
are five styles: aggregate, 
brickface, squares, slate, and 
round with squared edges, in a 
variety of colors. Hokanson 
Building Block Company. 
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When you’re sealing doors and windows 
against sound, smoke, light and weather... 


it’s design that is 
most important... 


|| 
| 
| 
| 


.. Not tensile strength) 
OT 
frozen softness. 


gives you a 


better seal 
by design 


Write for our 98 page 
catalog today. 

Over 900 full scale 
drawings featuring zero 


systems including saddles. 


INTERNATIONAL 


NU 


Space provided for 
electrical wiring option 


Snap on aluminum 
cover hides screws- 
resists tampering 


/ 


! SEE OUR 


carato 
\SWEET'S- 


Solid neoprene 
gasket seals with 
minimum 
pressure 


Inner seal provides 
positive seal 


ZERO's #475 Compress-o-matic* 


ZERO INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
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415 CONCORD AVENUE BRONX, NEW YORK 10455-4898 


TELEPHONE: 212-585-3230 TELEX: 239777 ZERO UR 


The Aristocrat Series of desk 
accessories is made of hand- 


rubbed teak with accents of solid 
ebony. The series includes desk 
pad, pen sets, memo and Post-It® 
holders, letter trays, calendar 
holders, spindle, mail and card 
holders, bookends, and pencil 
cups. Desk Pro, Inc. 
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The 1824 Graphic Zoomer plain 
paper copier can copy, reduce, 
or enlarge documents and draw- 
ings from 50 to 100 percent, or 
any size in between in increments 
of one percent. Engineering 
drawings and blueprints can be 
reduced for convenient handling 
or enlarged for cut and paste 
design change. The copier ac- 
commodates paper sizes from 
8/2" x 11" to 18" x 24". Graphic 
Enterprises. 
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Soliloquy glazed porcelain 
ceramic tile is packaged in three 
basic patterns: diagonal, check, 
and solids. Patterns and colors 
can be mixed and matched to 
create unique designs. It is back- 
mounted in nine-tile modules. 
Bullnose and outside corner 
trim pieces are available sepa- 
rately. Metropolitan Ceramics. 


Circle 122 on reader service card 


Decorative faucets and acces- 
sories catalog features over 70 
different spouts and many han- 
dle and escutcheon combina- 
tions. Metal and colored enamel 
finishes and porcelain colors 
make it possible to create a faucet 
to match any bathroom or 
kitchen decor. Accessories are 
available to coordinate with all 
Harden faucets. The 96-page 
catalog costs $5.00 and is avail- 
able from Harden Industries, 
P.O. Box 59911, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90059. 


Site Furnishings brochure de- 
scribes and illustrates in color 
clocks, benches, and drinking 
fountains. Accessories include 
trash containers, planters, and 
tree grates. There also are direc- 
tories, bicycle racks, outdoor 
lighting, and food service fur- 
nishings. Information provided 
includes sizes and materials. 
Canterbury International. 

Circle 211 on reader service card 
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Design Communication 
Into Your Next Creation! 


South Sub 
urban Ho - 
Employee Benefit PIU 


V Lad oO 


Concealed electric 
or 
rear projection 
screens, 
choice of surfaces 


erase marker presentations or magnetic 
attachments. Other features include paper pad 


Any room becomes a meeting room when you 
design with Da-Lite® Whatever communication 
aids you need can blend beautifully and hooks for flip-chart presentations, a Da-Lite 
unobtrusively into the decor you choose. projection screen and tack boards. Choose from 
For slides, motion pictures or video projection, several sizes, all in handsome cabinetry for a 
there's the famous Da-Lite Executive Electrol® variety of interior designs. In natural wood or 
disappearing screen that glides smoothly and laminate finishes. These quality finishes are also 
silently down from its hidden compartment in the available in Da-Lite/Oravisual lecterns. 
So next time you design, keep Da-Lite in mind. 
A Heritage 


ceiling. There's even an optional wireless remote 
control that allows the screen to be operated 
DA-LITE {| 
= Communications 
Company 


from anywhere in the room. 
For full information, see your Da-Lite dealer or 


Or to project in near normal room light 
without the distraction of a projector, choose a 
Da-Lite/Polacoat® rear projection screen that 
insulates and isolates the projector behind the contact: 
screen. And screens may be delivered in their Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
own handsome frames to simplify installation. P.O. Box 137 

For smaller office presentations, consider the Warsaw, IN 46580 

219-267-8101 
Telex 23-2649 


Da-Lite/Oravisual® communication cabinet with 
a porcelain-on-steel whiteboard surface for dry 
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1 | wonder what new developments there are in awning fabrics. 

2 | wonder what awning fabrics are best suited for interior use. 

3 | wonder what types of materials are available. 

4 | wonder what styles, designs and colors are offered. 

5 | wonder what fabrics are best suited for back-lighting. 

6 | wonder what the energy-saving qualities of various fabrics are. 
7 | wonder what kinds of flame resistant fabrics are offered. 

8 | wonder what types of awning hardware are recommended. 


ol 


Since 1876 COMPANY 


2937 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
Telephone: (216) 696-2800 


Manufacturer of SOLAIR® retractable awning hardware systems 


THE 


Stop wondering. Call Astrup 
for information and advice 
about awning fabrics and 
hardware. Samples and 
literature are available. 


702-007 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Computer furniture can be used 
as individual pieces or grouped 
to provide work stations. The 
5200 Series has standard adjust- 
able chrome legs with adjustable 
glides and optional casters. Work 
stations have 1 '-inch high-pres- 
sure laminate tops in Walnut or 
Royal Oak with black vinyl band- 
ing and are 30 inches deep. 
Royal Seating Corp. 


Circle 123 on reader service card 


Monocottura paver tile for resi- 
dential and commercial use is 
shown in a full-color, 16-page 
catalog. Tiles are illustrated in 
color as well as in installations. 
Interceramic. 


Circle 212 on reader service card 


Model Guide Specifications, 
Asbestos Abatement in Build- 
ings offers guidance for asbestos 
abatement by enclosure, encap- 
sulation, and removal. It can also 
be used as a guide for writing 
specifications for an asbestos 
maintenance and repair pro- 
gram. The guide represents the 
consensus of a cross-section of 
the building, scientific, and med- 
ical communities, who volun- 
teered to oversee its preparation. 
The book costs $75 in a looseleaf 
binder. Floppy diskettes with 
hard copy cost $150. They are 
available from National Institute 
of Building Sciences, 1015 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Aurora Wireless Remote Con- 
trol allows operation of Lutron's 
Aurora Lighting Scene Control 
from virtually any location in a 
given area. Four specific lighting 
scenes can be created, each con- 
sisting of up to 12 zones. Two 
components are required to in- 
tegrate the remote control into 
the dimming system, a hand- 
held transmitter and a wall- 
mounted or ceiling-mounted 
receiver. The transmitter has 
pushbuttons that activate each 
of the four preset lighting 
scenes, and a system on/off but- 
ton. Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 


Circle 124 on reader service card 


Verosol FR™ metallized and 
nonmetallized shades are avail- 
able in opaque or sheer densities 
and a wide range of colors and 
textures. The shades provide 
energy savings equal to an addi- 
tional pane of glass and help 
prevent fading of shades, car- 
pets, and upholstery. The metal- 
lized fabric is inherently anti- 
static, reducing maintenance 
costs. The shades have a compact 
stacking height of approximately 
^ inch for every two feet of 
drop. ComShade Co., Inc. 


Circle 125 on reader service card 


LITERATURE 


Action Plus task seating fea- 
tures fingertip pneumatic height 
adjustment, a backrest fully ad- 


justable for height, angle and 


back support tension, and dura- 
ble construction. Thick padding 
and a wide seat ensure comfort. 
The chair is available in three 
fabric colors: brown, red, and 
black. It has either nonskid feet 
or casters. Plan Hold Corp. 


Circle 126 on reader service card. 


Movable Wall System GB-350 
technical bulletin discusses the 
design possibilities of this de- 
mountable partition system. 
Sections cover flexibility and 
installation; panel, trim, and 
accessories; glazing and furni- 
ture-hanging capability; fire and 
sound transmission ratings; and 
Durasan gypsum wall panels 
and Gold Bond Saxon® steel- 
faced gypsum panels. Technical 
drawings offer views of the Grav- 
ity Lock fastener, and ceiling, 
cornice, and rail-height applica- 
uons. Gold Bond Building Prod- 
ucts. 


Circle 213 on reader service card 


Building Construction Cost 
Data 1987 contains unit costs for 
more than 20,000 building com- 
ponents for easier, more de- 
pendable estimates. This latest 
edition includes man-hour infor- 
mation as well as daily output 
information. Installation costs 
are broken down by labor and 
equipment. New methods and 
materials are updated up to 
press time, and the information 
is arranged in the 16 CSI divi- 
sions. It is available for $44.95 
from R.S. Means Co., Inc., 123 
Construction Plaza, Kingston, 
Mass. 02364. 


Decorative hardware and bath- 
room accessories of cast acrylic 
and simulated granite are com- 
bined with solid brass compo- 
nents. They are available in a 
variety of colors and shapes. The 
group includes door and cabinet 
hardware, towel bars, shelves, 
rings, hooks, and toilet tissue 
holders, all illustrated in a full- 
color six-page brochure. Acry- 
met Industries, Inc. 

Circle 214 on reader service card 
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A DHI-certified consultant 


Du 


is an investment in experience. 


An investment that 
pays. 


Certification in the 
architectural openings industry 
does not come easy. It is 
earned by people who have 
invested years of time and 
talent to achieve the pinnacle 
of perfection and who have 
then passed two days of 
intensive DHI testing. It's an 
investment ín professional 
excellence that is paying off 
everyday within our industry. 
And, it's an investment that 


will pay off for you when you 
use the services of a DHI- 
certified consultant. 


Keep your doors open 
for AHCs and CDCs. 


Your building projects 
demand the kind of specifying 
expertíse provided by Archi- 
tectural Hardware Consultants 
(AHC) and Certified Door 
Consultants (CDC). Today 
there are over 2,000 
consultants around the world 
serving architects, contractors, 


code makers, engineers and 
anyone with the need for 
perfection. So, when it comes 
to specifying doors and 
architectural hardware, keep 
your doors open for the AHC 
and CDC. 


Door and Hardware Institute agp / 

Box 1000PA à ri Ae 

7711 Old Springhouse Road VN iar 

McLean, VÀ 22102-3474 / ‘an 

703/556-3990 S 
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The wallprint collection by Scot 
Simon consists of ten designs 
printed with matte inks on satin 
pearl and metal colored 
grounds. The collection comes 
in standard 30-inch-wide rolls. 
The wallcovering has a Class A 
fire rating and passes the ASTM 
E84-84A tunnel test. Innova- 
tions in Wallcoverings Inc. 


Circle 127 on reader service card 


Woodgrains Plus™ decorative 
laminates provide furniture 
manufacturers and interior de- 
signers with a varied selection. 
The 36 patterns are available in 
a variety of product types, in- 
cluding general purpose and 


LITERATURE 


postforming grades, decorative 
tambours, prelaminated panels, 
and wall panel systems. Wil- 
sonart, Ralph Wilson Plastics. 


Circle 128 on reader service card 


Electric range and microwave 
oven combination 28-7CXWV8 
has a self-cleaning electric oven 
and solid disc top heating ele- 
ments. Features included on the 
range are storage drawer, re- 
movable oven door, porcelain- 
ized broiler pan, chrome-plated 
oven racks, signal lights, spill- 
catching cooktop, variable 
broiler control, and lighted oven 
window. It is equipped with a 
one-cubic-foot-capacity micro- 
wave oven that features a cook 
code/roast code, ten heat levels, 
speed defrost, and a probe. 
Magic Chef. 


Circle 129 on reader service card 


Outdoor lighting four-color, 
24-page catalog shows historic, 
Victorian, and Colonial lighting 
globes and posts. Each light is 
shown in an outdoor setting, 
accompanied by a description. 
Photometric charts are provided 
for each model. There also are 
lamp selector and bracket selec- 
tor guides. Sternberg Lanterns. 


Circle 215 on reader service card 


For the architect 


who hates to wait. 


Building Materials 


Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
P/A by the architects. 


Providence Station, Provi- 
dence, R.I. (p. 92). Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a joint venture of 
Perry, Dean, Stahl & Rogers, Robert 
T. Coles, Baker & Conlon, and 
Ammann & Whitney. IRMA roof 
system: Carlisle. Stainless steel 
dome: USX. Insulation: 
Styrofoam by Dow. Hardware: 
Schlage. Custom signage: Colite 
Industries. HID lighting: Light- 
olier. Plumbing fixtures: Kohler. 
Washroom accessories: Bobrick. 
Air conditioning: Carrier. 


The Casual Quilted Giraffe, 
New York (p. 104). Architect: 
McDonough Nouri Rainey & Asso- 
ciates, New York. Stainless steel 
panels: F. Werner, Inc. Carpet: 
Harmony. Chairs: Bieffeplast. 
Terrazzo: D. Magnan & Co., 
Inc. Custom lighting fixtures, 
handrails, bar legs, and glass 
cabinet: Fayston Iron & Steel 
Works. Granite tabletops: Gran- 
ite Importers. Table inlays: 
'Tamiko Ferguson. Custom cabi- 


nets: Cozzolino Furniture. 
Etched glass: B. Gilsoul & 
Partners. Leather upholstery: 
Rollhaus Brothers. Kitchen 
equipment: Superior Restaurant 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


Best Products Corporate Head- 
quarters, Phase Two, Rich- 
mond, Va. (p. 108). Archi- 

tects: Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Asso- 
ciates, New York. Concrete: Lone 
Star. Reinforcing steel: Owen 
Steel. Tubular steel: Montague- 
Betts Co. Glass in aluminum 
frame: Armalite and PPG. 
Skylights: Kalwall. Glass doors: 
Brite Vue Glass Systems. 
Flagstone: Georgia Marble Co., 
New York Quarries. Roof insula- 
tion: SIBO. Wall insulation: 
Manville. Steel framing studs: 
Inryco/Milcor. Concrete on steel 
deck: United Steel Deck Inc. 
Terra cotta: Gladding McBean 
& Co. Glass block: Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp. Cement exterior 
shingles: Supradur Manufactur- 
ing Corp. Interior wall panels: 
Tectum. Interior curtainwall: 
Binswanger. Paint: MAB Paints. 
Hinges: Zero International Inc. 
Elevators: Dover. Stairs: Crea- 
tive Iron Co. Electric distribu- 
tion: Robertson. Heating/aii 
conditioning: Carrier. 


Dataprint has thousands of brand name drafting 
supplies in stock, all ready for same day shipment. 


And all at hard-to-beat prices. Impatient professionals have 
been calling us for over 19 years. So if you want the best, but 
hate delays, call Dataprint (call us today by 2 PM, and we'll 
ship your order by 5 PM!). Ask for our free catalog, too. 


DAIAPRI 


* Dratting, Print and 
Plotter Supplies 


(800) 227-6191 


Corporate Office: 700 S. Claremont St. P.O. Box 5910, San Mateo, CA 94402 - Distribution Centers located throughout the U.S. 
Circle No. 328 on Reader Service Card 
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ertairiTeed's Horizon 


RE Shangle® is the cost- 
7 - effective alternative to 
RE^ E FA laminated shingles. It 


was created with a unique design* 
to give it the appearance of 
heavier weight shingles. So it can 
give your projects outstanding 
looking roofs at a price well 
below that of laminates. 

Horizon is a high-quality 
shingle. A special patented 
manufacturing process gives 
Horizon the deeply textured look 
of wood shakes or slate as well 
as excellent granule retention for 
long-lasting beauty and protec- 
tion. Horizon is available in both 
organic and fiber glass composi- 
tion, depending on geographic 
area, with U.L. and ASTM ratings 
for fire resistance. And its wide 
range of colors can complement 
any style home. Because of its 
quality construction, Horizon is 
backed by a unique 25-year 
limited warranty, transferable 
from homeowner to homeowner. 

Horizon is easy to install. 

It goes up as easily as any 3-tab 
shingle, which can save time and, 
ultimately, money. And because it 
is a one-piece shingle, Horizon 
provides greater protection in 
valleys than two-piece shingle 
construction. Its self-sealing 
adhesive strips are designed to 
give additional protection by 
sealing the entire roof using the 
sun's heat to form a weather- 
proof shield. 

Horizon, with its laminated 
appearance, high-quality con- 
struction, ease of installation and 
lower cost, presents an outstand- 
ing design opportunity. It is a 
practical alternative to laminated 
shingles that can add value to 
your projects. 

For more information, contact 
Horizon Marketing Manager, 
Certainfeed Corporation, 

Shelter Materials Group, 
1-800-322-3060. 


CertainleedHi : 
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Product Shown is Fiber Glass Based 
‘Pat. pend. 


The 
International 


World of 
Lighting.. comenunc 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, PRODUCT 

AND APPLICATION, .......... coros 
DESIGN AND  <u%cs;sumcuncommine ce 
IMPLEMENTATION. ‘27200 Teme 
May 11, an un Pannes PHOTOMETRIC COLON 


Jacob K. Javits Convention Center EXTURE DESIGN + CONTROLS - FIBER OPTICS 
New York City HEALTH & PSYCHOLOGY - LANDSCAPES 


FACADES * MUSEUMS · INDUSTRIAL +: HOW 
TO/WHAT NOT TO * MARKETING 


SPONSORS For further information contact — 
International Association of Lighting Designers National Expositions Co., Inc. 
Illuminating Engineering Society of North America 49 W. 38 Street, New York, NY 10018 
New York Section of the Illuminating Engineering Society (212) 391-9111 Telex 135401 dimcomm Fax (212) 819-075! 
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PA in April 


EANN O ° e TM 
S3 Leesburg in “Virginia 


The Town of Leesburg, Virginia announces a 
competition for the design of a $6.5 million municipal 
building and parking structure. The complex will be 
located in an 18th Century historic district. Construction 
will begin in 1988. 

An architectural commission and $20,000 in prizes 
have been authorized by the Town Council. 


Submissions limited to three 20" x 30" boards are due June 
19, and winners notified by June 30, 1987. Designs must be 
prepared or supervised by a licensed architect. The jury includes 
experts in architecture, urban design, planning and historic 
preservation. 

A $50 registration fee, made payable to Competition, Town 
of Leesburg, must be sent by April 24, 1987 to: 


Competition, Town of Leesburg 
15 West Market Street, P.O. Box 88 
Leesburg, Virginia 22075 


Early registrants may receive programs by April 5. For additional 
: 2 information contact the Project Director at the above address or call 
Residence, Sun Valley, Idaho, by Arne Bystrom, Architect. (703) 777-2420. The professional advisors are: Jeffrey E. Ollswang, 


A. I. A. and Lawrence P. Witzling, Ph.D., A. I. A. 
P/ A Awards Update: Three Houses 


Three remarkable residential buildings, all executed from winning 
designs in the P/A Awards program, will be shown and discussed. 
The Sun Valley house by Arne Bystrom is outstanding mainly for its 
energy systems and its intricate wood details. A house in New Jersey 
by UKZ, Architects, is notable for its minimal sculptural form, clad 
in a bold pattern of marine-grade plywood panels. The studio/guest 
pavilion adjoining the house of architect Anthony Ames in Atlanta is 
an object lesson in the use of Early Modern forms and subtle colors. 


Refined Highrise 
Another completed P/A Awards ARCHITECTURE 


— alee i iin Located in the heart of the nation's largest urban historic landmark 
Se e viae bon rn gie 0 district, The Savannah College of Art and Design is an independent, 
cisco, by that city's SOM office, > : : : Yu 
ec ee e A nonprofit, accredited college offering degrees in Architecture, Historic 

Preservation, Interior Design, Graphic Design, Illustration, Painting, 
p / A Technics Photography, Fiber Arts, and Video. Trips abroad, student apartments, 
financial aid, and job placement are available. 


THE SAVANNAH COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 
342 Bull Street € Savannah, GA 31401 € 912/238-2484 


Computers 


Using the case study method, a 
single building by a firm with 
strong computer capability is 
examined both for its examples 
of computer applications and its B.F.A. B.ARCH. M.F.A. 
implications for future practice. : . | , 

For more information, clip and mail to: 


Future Issues Admissions Dept./SCAD/342 Bull St./Savannah, GA 31401 
June will bring P/A's Special Name 

Issue on Young Architects, and Address B 
July a very different one-topic 3 ! 

issue on instructive new develop- City State Zip Phone ( ) 
ments in Paris. Graduation Date School / College 


Accredited by Commission on Colleges, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Circle No. 373 on Reader Service Card 
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BOOKSTORE 


Order Information 

Io receive books, circle appropriate 
numbers on the Reader Service Card 
in the back of this issue. Payment 
must accompany orders being 
shipped to P.O. Box numbers. Please 
allow 6-8 weeks delivery. Prices sub- 


ject to change. 


Send the card in an 
envelope to: 

Marie DeFelice 
Progressive Architecture 
P.O. Box 1361 

Stamford, CT 06901 


P/A Back Issues 

A limited supply of the following 
issues are available at $7.00 a copy. 
Check MUST accompany order! 


February 

Lapena Torres/Gwathmey Siegel/ 
Polshek/Affordable Housing 
January 

34th Annual P/A Awards 
December, $12.00 

Special Issue: Information Sources 
November 

Isosaki's MOCA/Preservation/ 
Fire Safety 

October 

Special Issue: Gehry/Enclosed 
Stadiums 

September 

Interior Design/Audio-visual Rooms 
August 

Barcelona Pavilion/Stern 
Residential/Office Lighting 
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1 Contemporary Japanese 
Architecture 

by Botond Bognar, 363pp.. illus. 
($41.95) 

This is a unique comprehensive 
study of Japan's architectural evolu- 
tion, from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent. See the influences of Buddhism, 
Shintoism and traditional Japanese 
concepts of space and time on mod- 
ern Japanese architectural trends. 
Circle B601 under Books 


2 The Small House, an 

Artful Guide to Affordable 
Residential Design 

by Duo Dickinson, 196pp., illus. 
($34.95) 

This handsome work features 
houses representing all regions of 
the U.S. and includes examples of 
primary and vacation or second 
homes. The designs prove small 
houses can be built to accommodate 
a variety of sites, budgets, family size 
and aesthetic sensibilities. 

Circle B602 under Books 


3 Marketing for the Small 
Design Firm 

by Jim Morgan, 159pp., illus. 
($27.50) 

Geared specifically for firms with ten 


or fewer employees, this is detailed, 
proven advice for getting more busi- 
ness with the budget you have to 
work with. Sample charts, forms, 
checklists, letters, tips for better pro- 
motion and more. 

Circle B603 under Books 


4 The Metropolis of 
Tomorrow 

by Hugh Ferris, 200pp., illus. 
($35.00) 

Ferris draws and discusses the 
skyscraper and presents his romantic 
vision for a humanistic city of the 
future. Divided into three parts: 
built skyscrapers of the 1920s, 
projected trends and his visionary 
metropolis. Includes an essay by 
architectural historian Carol Willis. 
Circle B604 under Books 


5 Three Centuries of 
Architectural Craftsmanship 
by Colin Amery, 240pp., illus. 
($21.50) 

A carefully chosen series of drawings 
demonstrate the skills of the crafts- 
men and the skills of the architect. 


MARKETING 
FÜR THE SMALL 


IN RS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHING AND 
RENDERING 


3uildings included from the 17th, 
I8th and 19th centuries and exam- 
ples taken from domestic and public 
building worlds. 

Circle B605 under Books 


6 Affordable Houses 
Designed by Architects 

by Jeremy Robinson, I68pp., illus 
($45.50) 

Fhis volume shatters the mvth that 
architect-designed houses are more 
costly than developer-built houses 
With photos, floor plans, drawings 
and details of interiors and exteriors 
presents ideas on how to construct 
beautiful and unique houses within 
limited budgets. 

Circle B606 under Books 


7 Restoring Old Buildings for 
Contemporary Uses 

by Wm. C. Shopsin, AIA, 208pp., 
illus. ($29.95) 

Case studies of five very different 
kinds of preservation projects are 
the book's centerpiece. Each study 
analyzes projects that are representa- 
tive of the type of work available to 
the general architect today. Includes 
a directory of preservation organiza- 
tions and agencies. 

Circle B607 under Books 


8 Architectural Sketching and 
Rendering 

by Stephen Kliment, 192pp., illus 
($27.50) 

Whether you are a designer, an 
architect, an artist or a student inter- 
ested in architecture, this volume, 
filled with a broad range of sketching 
and rendering techniques and styles, 
offers the complete intermediate 
level of instruction you need 

Circle B608 under Books 


Disc ce; Bonos 
HAI : 


Work 


A MANUAL OF CONSTRUCTION 
DOCUMENTATION FOR ARCHITECTS 


Walter Rosenfeld, AIA CSI 


athe ree? 


9 Designing Buildings 

That Work 

by Fred A. Stitt, 244pp., illus. 
($37.50) 

Designers, architects and others can 
improve upon the building plan 
process by using “high speed design” 
rather than the hit-or-miss intuitive 
planning methods. Proven tech- 
niques for predesign, planning rules 
of thumb and systematic problem 
solving. 

Circle B609 under Books 


10 The Practical Specifier, A 
Manual of Construction 
Documentation For Architects 
by Walter Rosenfeld, ATA, CSI, 

181 pp., ($29.95) 

This book is full of tips and tech- 
niques that make specifying casier 
and that head off extra costs and 
potentially damaging litigation. Dis- 
cusses the consequences of various 
decisions and points out mistakes to 
avoid. Up to date and deals with 
specific problems not discussed 
elsewhere. 

Circle B610 under Books 


11 Structural Systems 

by H.J. Cowan & F. Wilson, 256pp., 
illus. ($19.95) 

This comprehensive guide to prelim- 
inary structural design uses a mini- 
mum of mathematics and numerous 
illustrations to describe structural 
forms and their mathematics. A 
strong emphasis on graphic presen- 
tation and an instant-access refer- 
ence to structural design. Full 
consideration of the internal and 
external forces that a building must 
withstand, and the interaction of 
structural and environmental 
design. 

Circle B611 under Books 
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12 Adding On, An Artful Guide 
to Affordable Residential 
Additions 

by Duo Dickinson, 177pp., illus. 
($36.50) 

This book offers a multitude of ideas 
to help both architect and home- 
owner. Rejecting the inevitability of 
standardized design solutions, the 
author proves that the thought and 
care of good design can create 
unique, effective and beautiful im- 
provements that meet today's needs. 
Circle B612 under Books 


13 Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance 

by J.C. Shepherd & G.A. Jellicoe, 
144pp., illus. ($45.00) 

Originally written in 1925, this book 
still stands today as the classic work. 
It traces the evolution and develop- 
ment of Italian garden design from 
the carly Renaissance work of 
Michellozzi, Bramante and 
Rossellino. Twenty-six of the finest 
and most important Italian villas are 
featured, each with plans and 
principal elevations. 

Circle B613 under Books 


14 Frank Lloyd Wright to 1910 
by Grant Carpenter Manson, 
238pp.. illus. ($21.95) 

A guide to Frank Lloyd Wright’s life 
up to 1910 — the decisive turning 
point in his career. Depicts his child- 
hood and family influences, his 
scanty formal training, and the 
beginnings of his architectural work 
under Lyman Silsbee and Louis 
Sullivan. Photographs, drawings 
and plans included. 

Circle B614 under Books 


15 The New Atrium 

by Michael J. Bednar, AIA, 238pp., 
illus. ($37.50) 

This book covers the new atrium 
thoroughly and in detail — from its 
historic and contemporary evolution 
to its role in urban planning, archi- 
tectural design, and historic preser- 
vation. An authoritative reference 
guide and an invaluable source of 
inspiration, it provides timely infor- 
mation to help to conceptualize, 
design and execute a successful 
atrium building. 

Circle B615 under Books 


16 Perspective For Interior 
Designers 

by John Pile, 160pp., illus. ($24.95) 
Learn to draw intcrior perspectives 
through the use of a basic formula. 
The author offers an easily accessible 
and quickly learned method that will 
serve every designer's drawing 
nceds. Step-by-step demonstrations, 
analyses of constructed layouts, and 
illustrations of completed works 
make this book a complete and 
accurate guide. 

Circle B616 under Books 


17 Architectural Rendering 


Techniques: A Color Reference 


by Mike W. Lin, AIA, 253pp., illus. 
($41.95) 

All major types of architectural 
drawings fill this comprehensive 
guide to rendering media, styles and 


execution times. Examples displayed 


can be traced or studied to improve 
technique and generate new idcas. 
Architects and designers at all levels 
of expertise can improve their 
graphic and architectural rendering 
by following the presented methods. 
Circle B617 under Books 


(RENAISSANCE I 


RESIDENTIAL 
DESIGN 


18 Home Planners’ Guide to 
Residential Design 

by C. Talcott, D. Hepler & 

P. Wallach, 218pp., illus. ($21.95) 
‘This guide demonstrates ways to 
ensure that the design of one’s home 
is functional, technically feasible and 
aesthetically pleasing. Filled with 
helpful tips and realistic guidelines, 
it explains the basic principles of 
residential design and provides 
step-by-step procedures. 

Circle B618 under Books 
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Situations Open 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGNER 

Needed to analyze sites and 
programs and develop inte- 
grated multi-use building de- 
sign concepts, master planning 
studies and models, using com- 
puter-aided design system, and 
consults with professional and 
site personnel. Must be willing 
to travel and to meet with cus- 
tomers. Must have ability to test 
and generate project data on 
computer imaging system. Re- 
quire B.S. in Architecture with 
emphasis in design and six 
months experience as Architect 
(Design). Salary $21,976.00 per 
year. Apply at the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission, Dallas, 
Texas, or send resume to the 
Texas Employment Com- 
mission, TEC Building, Austin, 
TX 78778, J.O. #4640380. Ad 
Paid by an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Employer. 


PA Job Mart 


FACULTY POSITION IN 
ARCHITECTURE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Responsibility for teaching under- 
graduate/graduate students com- 
puter applications in a multi-task, 
multi-user environment in various 
architectural fields such as, CAD, 
Mapping; Environmental Design 
lanning, Design Information 
RE. Thermal Environmental 
Comfort and Mechanical Systems. 
Specialization in architecture and 
information systems. Experience in 
computer aided design, computer 
programming, environmental sys- 
tems and planning. Required: B.S. 
in Architecture, Masters in AE. 
Rank: Instructor - Salary Range: 
$18,000-$22,000. Submit a re- 
sume, including curriculum vitae 
and names of references to: Head, 
Department of Architecture, 206 
Eng. Unit "C", The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 


PA 16802 by April 1, 1987. 
An affirmative action equal opportunity employer 


Dean 


GRADUATE SCHOOL or ARCHITECTURE, 
PLANNING AND 


PRESERVATION 


A Dean is being sought for Columbia University's Graduate School of 
Architecture, Planning and Preservation, to take office on July 1, 


1987 or soon thereafter. 


Besides its core programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Architecture and Master of Science in Urban Planning or 
Preservation, the School offers degree programs in Urban Design, 
Building Technology, and Real Estate Development. Dual degree 
programs are also offered in cooperation with the Schools of 
Business, Law, Public Health, Social Work, and International Affairs. 


We seek a proven leader who is able to manage the School, lead its 


faculty and expand its resources. 


Nominations and applications should be sent by March 20, 1987 to 
the Chairman of the Search Committee: Michael Mooney, Deputy 
Provost, Columbia University, 211 Low Memorial Library, New York, 
NY 10027. We take affirmative action toward equal opportunity. 


Columbia University 
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ARCHITECT 

MANAGER 
Architect needed by 80-year 
old growth company with 
three million in annual sales. 
Specializes in the nationwide 
sales of residential home 
designs through the 
publication of home plan 
books and magazines. Position 
requires management of an in- 
house design staff as well as 
freelance design contributors, 
editing of new design 
submissions, and original 
design work. This is an unique 
career position that offers 
diversity, challenge and 
growth. Applicants must 
demonstrate superior design 
sense as well as technical 
competence in the residential 
field. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: 

Garlinghouse Company, 
P.O. Box 1717, 
Middletown, CT 06457. 
EOE 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE: Seeks appli- 
cations for an open position in ar- 
chitectural design. 
DESCRIPTION: Graduate level 
teaching position in architectural 
design beginning September, 
1987. Emphasis on design guid- 
ance and criticism, with ability to 
lecture on architectural theory. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Advanced de- 
gree in architecture/equivalent 
professional education, practice 
and teaching. Candidates with a 
minimum of five years teaching/ 
professional experience will be 
given preference. 
SALARY AND RANK: Adjunct 
Associate Professor with salary 
commensurate with qualifications. 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: Appli- 
cations postmarked by 1 April, 
1987. 
Applicants should send curriculum 
vitae, the names and addresses of 
references to: 
— Dues, Chairman, 
Sea ommittee 
School of. N Yale 
University 
180 York Street 
New Haven, CT 06520 
Yale University is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer 


Applications from women and minorities 
are encouraged. 


FACULTY POSITION IN 
ARCHITECTURE 


The faculty of engineering, Jordan Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology in- 
vites applications for faculty positions in 
Department of Architecture in the field 
of architectural design, building tech- 
nology and housing and urban plan- 
ning. Qualifications: Ph.D. in Architec- 
ture. Some teaching, research or 
practical experience desirable. The po- 
sitions offer competitive salaries and 
benefits. Positions available from Sep- 
tember '87. Apply with resume by the 
end of April to: Department of Archi- 
tecture, Jordan University of Science 
and Technology, Irbid, Jordan. 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in urban & site planning (land- 
scape). BS in Architecture or equivalent; 5 
yrs experience in Landscape Architecture / 
Urban Design. 40 hrs per week, $350 per 
week. Contact Job Service of Florida, 105 
E. Broward Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33301. Re: Job Order #FL5201932. 


WANTED 


Architect 40 hours per week 
9-5, 12:84 per hour, $19.00 over- 
time provides professional ser- 
vices in research, design, construc- 
tion, alteration or repair of real 
property, such as private resi- 
dences, office buildings, theaters, 
public buildings, or factories: Con- 
sults with client to determine func- 
tional and spatial requirements 
and prepares information regard- 
ing design specifications, materi- 
als, equipment estimate costs, and 
building time. Plans layout of pro- 
ject and integrates engineering 
elements into unified design. Pre- 
pares scale and full size drawings 
and contract documents for build- 
ing contractors. Furnishes sample 
recommendations and shop 
drawing reviews to client. Assists 
client in obtaining and awarding 
construction contracts. Supervises 
administration of construction. 
Contracts and conducts periodic 
onsite observation of work in pro- 
gress. May prepare operating and 
maintenance manuals, studies and 
reports. Minimum four years of 
college with Bachelors degree in 
Architecture. Six years of experi- 
ence required. Send resume to: 


Illinois Job Service 
4015S. State, Room 3 South 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Attn: Mrs. S. Chalem 
Ref; 5785-S 
An Employer Paid Ad 


ARCHITECTS 


Our continued growth and success 
has provided career opportunities in 
our employee-owned professional 
firm. 


We provide a professionally satis- 
fying state-of-the-art environment 
and an equally attractive compen- 
sation package. We are currently 
seeking individuals for the following 
positions in our Rochester, NY of- 
fice: 


PROJECT ARCHITECT 


License preferred with degree in Ar- 
chitecture and 7-10 years' experi- 
ence in institutional, commercial 
and industrial projects. 


JOB CAPTAIN 


Degree in Architecture with 5-10 


years' experience in professional 
office coordinating contract docu- 
mentation and specifications. Re- 
quires complete understanding of 
materials. 


DESIGNER 


Degree in Architecture with 5-10 
years' experience in institutional, 
commercial and industrial design. 
Must have ability to work with a 
group. 


Please send your resume, in confi- 
dence, to: SEAR-BROWN ASSOCI- 
ATES, P.C., 85 Metro Park, Roch- 
ester, NY 14623. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer M/F. 


SEAR-BROWN 
ASSOCIATES, P.C. 


Engineers Architects 
Surveyors Landscape Architects 


ARCHITECT-Specializing in urban & 
site planning (landscape). BS in Architec- 
ture or equivalent; 2 yrs experience in 
Landscape Architecture/Urban De- 
sign. 40 hrs per week, $350 per week. 
Contact Job Service of Florida, 105 E. 
Broward Bivd., Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33301. Re: Job Order #FL5201919 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGNER 


Full-time Environmental De- 
signer position to perform envi- 
ronmental design of architec- 
tural engineering projects using 
CAD Software and computer 
graphics. Mimimum qual- 
ifications are a Bachelor's De- 
gree in Environmental Design 
and 6 mos. experience in envi- 
ronmental design. Annual salary 
is $30,000. Please submit re- 
sumes and inquiries to J. Glatt, 
CI 114 Cordell Hull Bldg., 
Nashville, TN 37219. 


Architectural Computer De- 
signer. Design a variety of com- 
mercial and industrial struc- 
tures. Use IBM PC computer to 
arrange space, volume, shapes, 
areas and forms into spatially 
sound systems, modules, areas 
and buildings for safe and attrac- 
tive projects. Prepare construc- 
tion documents specifying 
building materials and interior 
design. Advise on construction 
contract, liase with architects, 
engineers and conduct on sight 
budget verification. Requires a 
Bachelor of Architecture degree 
with major in Architectural and 
Industrial Design, background 
in construction, interior design 
and material specifications: con- 
crete, steel, heating and air con- 
ditioning and minimum 4 years 
experience. Salary $2,768.00 per 
month. Job site: San Juan Cap- 
istrano, CA. 

Send this ad and resume of your 
qualifications to Job 
NBRMD11631, P.O. Box 9560, 
Sacramento, CA 95823-0560 
not later than April 2, 1987. 


Architect Spec. Writer and Plan 
Checker. Los Angeles Arch/Plan- 
ning firm is seeking an Architect 
exper. in spec. writing and con- 
struct. document checking. Min. 
15 yrs. experience with 5 yrs. as 
spec. writer. Send resume to: Pro- 
gressive Architecture, Job Mart, 


Box dad 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 
SR. PROJECT DESIGNER 
PROJECT ARCHITECT 
SR. MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Hansen Lind Meyer Inc. offers you 
the opportunity to join one of the 
largest A/E design firms in the 
country. Share in a variety of chal- 
lenging opportunities with a 
growth-oriented firm. Enjoy a di- 
versified client base and be part of 
our team approach to projects. 
Positions are in Chicago and lowa 
City, lowa, office locations. Excel- 
lent compensation and benefits. 
Please submit letter, resume and 
work samples with salary require- 
ments to: 
Director of Personnel 


HANSEN LIND MEYER INC. 


Drawer 310, Plaza Centre One 
lowa City, lowa 52244 


EOE 


e 


Marriott. MNA 


Architecture and Construction 


Marriott Corporation's highly regarded Architec- 
ture & Construction Division seeks Architects to 
enhance our growing design staff. Located at Mar- 
riott’s modern corporate headquarters in subur- 
ban Maryland, these professionals will support our 
continued growth well into the 1990's through na- 
tionwide expansion projects which include: FULL- 
SERVICE HOTELS, ALL-SUITE HOTELS, LIFE- 
CARE COMMUNITIES, AND NEW DEVELOP- 
MENT PRODUCTS. Numerous new opportunities 
await talented professionals with experience in 
hotels, hospitals and similar projects: 


Project Architects 
Project Coordinators 
Draftspersons 


Project Architects & Project Coordinators must 
have Architectural Degrees (registration preferred) 
with 5-10 years experience in the development/ 
review of complex construction documents. 
Background should include multi-project manage- 
ment & coordination of outside design consultants. 


Draftspersons must have Architectural Degree 
with 3+ years experience developing schematic 
through working drawings of commercial projects. 
PC CAD experience preferred. Ability to interact 
with all design disciplines & consultants essential. 


We offer exciting opportunities, competitive 
salaries and benefits. Send resume to: Marriott 
Corporation, Dept. 222.XO9, Marriott Drive, 
Washington, DC 20058. To be considered, 
Salary History must be included. If unable to send 
resume, call (301) 493-2220. Lines open 24 hours- 
a-day. All inquiries will be held confidential. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer m/f 
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P/A JOB MART 


FACILITIES PLANNING 


Challenging and diversified posi- 
tion in Thomas Jefferson Univer- 
sity, a leading academic health 
center located in center city Phila- 
delphia, for degreed person ex- 
perienced in Facilities Planning/ 
Management or Architecture in a 
corporation or institution. 
Responsibilities will include devel- 
oping a long range facilities plan, 
space programming and maintain- 
ing a computerized space inven- 
tory system. Familiarity with com- 
puter aided design (CADD), as 
well as other facilities manage- 
ment software programs a plus. 
This position could possibly in- 
clude design/project manage- 
ment responsibilities for the qual- 
ified candidate. 
Salary is commesurate with experi- 
ence. Excellent employee benefit 
program. Send detailed resume 
with salary requirements, in confi- 
dence, to: Mrs. Linda C. Mitchell, 
Employment Manager. 
Oe 
UNIVERSITY 


11th & Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Architect for Residential/Com- 
mercial Design Consultancy; 
develop designs for recon- 
struction/renovation, interior/ 
exterior. Prepare blueprints, 
drawings; assist in obtaining 
bids, subcontractors. Design 
furnishings, builtins, cabinets; 
assure code compliance. Req. 
Bachelor's Architect + 4 yrs. 
exper. as architect. (If without 
state license, will work with li- 
censed architects until license 
is acquired). Also exper. arch. 
design from stone, wood, glass 
for residences and commercial 
bldgs.; exper. selection/super- 
vision subcontractors, applic. 
earthquake standards for com- 
mercial/residential bldgs.; ex- 
per. design of built-in interior 
fixtures; exper. modern/con- 
temporary residence design 
using modernist and post-mod- 
ernist eclectic design prin- 
ciples. Job site: San Diego, 
California. Salary: $28,148 per 
year. Applicants send this ad 
and your resume to: Job 
#WS0085, P.O. Box 9560, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95823-0560 not 
later than April 3, 1987. 
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Architect for small international 
firm to perform business devel- 
opment, client relations, initial 
site evaluations, feasibility stud- 
ies, design and project coordi- 
nation with foreign clients/con- 
sultants and contractors, 30% of 
which is in Scandinavian, 
French or Greek languages. 
Minimum 10 years related ex- 
perience, 50% of which outside 
United States, Bachelor in Ar- 
chitecture, foreign or U.S. li- 
cense and verbal capability of at 
least two of above languages. Sal- 
ary $37,666 per year. Job Site: 
San Francisco, CA. Send this ad 
and a resume to Job #FC 1029, 
P.O. Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0560 not later than April 
2, 1987. 


Expanding AE firm looking for 
energetic, design architects with 
5+ years experience and design- 
oriented graduate architects 
with 2 years experience. Send re- 
sume to: 


N.A.S. CORPORATION 
Attn: Robert Kirk, A.I.A 
401 South Earl 
Lafayette, IN 47903 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


ARCHITECTS 


Award-winning, established, mid- 
west firm seeks graduate archi- 
tects with 3-5 years experience for 
a variety of challenging assign- 
ments. Unlimited growth oppor- 
tunity for motivated, talented pro- 
fessionals. Diversified, stable client 
base includes projects of varying 
size and complexity requiring skills 
in design and management. Abun- 
dant cultural and recreational op- 
portunities in low cost of living 
area. Resume to: 

Levin Porter Associates 

24 North Jefferson Street 

Dayton, OH 45402 


Situations Wanted 


Architect/Construction Manager 25 


years diverse exper, all phases of 


work from private practice to corpo- 
rate engineering. Desires Key Man- 
agement position S/E area. Contact 


Box 489, Progressive Architecture. 


Computer Software 


Powerful & Inexpensive Design & maig 
Software. Architecture, p 
Interiors for Apple // and IBM. Create is, 


combo: $99.95. With EVERYBODY'S PLANNER 


Eugene, OR 97402, 503-342-3030 


interior designs, or landscape details. Apple Arcbi- 
lecture, Landscape, or Interiors: $69.95 each. IBM 


easily create project plans and flowcharts. Includes 
7 reports, color flowchart activation. $99.95 (IBM 
or Apple //). Abracadata, Dept. PA, PO Box 2440, 


Now, 
a complete 
software system 


for professionals 


with no time 


Time & Billing t lose 
Costing 
Payroll and more... 


Professional Practice 

Management! 
from TCS Software allows 
architects and engineers to track 
time and expenses in order to 
analyze firm profitability and 
employee use of time as well as 
to generate invoices. Invoicing, 
costing, and payroll use the 
same time and expense 
transactions, resulting in an 
efficient system which requires a 
minimum of data entry. 

PPM is available now already 
installed on a Maynard 
OnBoard 10 hard disk 
card—plenty of space for 
programs and data. 


TCS Software, Inc. 
6100 Hillcroft 
Houston, TX 77081 
800-231-6454 
In Texas, 800-392-6342 


Computer Hardware 


FOR SALE 
SIGMA Ill CADD System, two work- 
stations, 19" high resolution color, HP 
36" plotter, 400 megabyte disk, tape 


backup, Sigma Design Software, 3-D 
color modeling, new $226, 635, sales 
price $89,500. 

(512) 828-9090 


Services 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
competitive rates...excellent service representin: 
= 1 — 28 8 Co program commended by Al 
an 


ASK FOR A QUOTE - NO OBLIGATION 
STUART E. COHEN LTD. 
208 Gramatan Avenue 
Mount Vernon, NY 10550 
(914) 667-6633 


ARCHITECTS - $25,000-75,000 
GROUP ONE SEARCH 
Executive Architectural Recruiters. Superb 
positions Nationwide at all levels with Re- 
gional and National firms. Confidential. 
NEVER A FEE. P.O. Box 1639, Land 

O'Lakes, FL 33539. 


(813) 961-1392 


RitaSue Siegel Agency™ 


A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 
sales support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international. 


60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


JOB LEADS — Looking for depend- 
able leads? WEEKLY CONSTRUC- 
TION PREVIEW publishes an aver- 
age of 50 new projects each week, 

updates another 200, tells you who is 
looking for architectural proposals 

right now. For more information on a 
free subscription to qualified archi- 
tects call 603-827-3358 


RECRUITMENT SERVICE: V. S.. is the 
leading recruiter of professional talent in 
the architectural and construction indus- 
tries. We offer the industry's most com- 
prehensive database. Contact: 
VS. I. Inc. 
6425 Powers ferry Rd., Ste. 365 

Atlanta, CA 30339 

(404) 965-1600 


Educational Opportunities 


ATELIER 
MARINHA MASCHERONI 
STUDIO 


COMPUTER DESIGN COURSES, 


TUTORIAL 


212.5803804 


20 WEST 84th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10024 


STUDY ABROAD THROUGH 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 
PROGRAMS SUMMER 1987 


ITALY 

Environmental Design in Italy 

Room, House, City (May 25-June 26) 
Pre-Architecture in Florence 

(May 25-July 3) 

Architecture: Summer Semester in 
Florence (May 18-July 31) 


FRANCE 


Architecture: À Le Corbusier Pilgri 
mage on the Occasion of the Arch 
itect's 100th Birthday 

(May 25-June 26) 

Courses directed by Syracuse Uni 
versity faculty and complimented by 
European critics, architects, lecturers 
and professors. Open to under 
graduate and graduate students 
practicing professionals, and com 
munity participants interested in 
studying abroad. Non-credit option 
available 

For a catalog and application on 
these courses and others contact 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Division of International 
Programs Abroad 
119 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse, NY 13244-4170 
315/423.3471 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as 
follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

Job Mart—(Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 

Display style $160 per column inch, 
per your layout. Maximum 6 inches. 
Commissionable to recognized ad- 
vertising agencies. Approximately 
35 words per inch. Column width 
approximately 124". No charge for 
use of box number. Situations 
wanted advertisements: $65 per 
column inch. Noncommissionable. 


Check or money order should ac- 
company the advertisement and be 
mailed to Mary Miller, P/A Classified, 
1100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 

OH 44114 (Telephone 216/696- 
7000, Ext. 2584). 


Display style advertisements are also 
available in fractional page units 
starting at V page and running to 
full page. 


Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the Ist of the month preceding 
month of publication. Copy to be set 
due seven days earlier. 


NATIONAL PRIZE: UP TO $20,000! 
ADDITIONAL PRIZES: FOR 
MICHIGAN-BASED 

BUSINESSES, AND 

STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN 
COLLEGES 


The Michigan State Housing 
Development Authority, 
Michigan Department of 
Commerce, Invites Entries For 


COST REDUCTION 
COMPETITION 


The Authority is seeking the best products, design solutions, or 
construction methods that will reduce the costs of single family or 
multifamily housing for low and moderate income people. ENTRIES 


DUE SEPTEMBER 8, 1987. 


Competition rules and forms are available from: JR Flanigan, 
Chief Architect, Michigan State Housing Development Authority, 401 
South Washington, Lansing, Michigan 48909 


Circle No. 354 on Reader Service Card 


IT'S 
TIME TO 
GET OUT 


OF THE 
DARK. 


O €» 


Open your eyes and see just how many 
subjects are covered in the new edition 
of the Consumer Information Catalog. 
It's free just for the asking and so are 
nearly half of the 200 federal publica- 
tions described inside. Booklets on sub- 
jects like financial and career planning; 
eating right, exercising, and staying 
healthy; housing and child care; federal 
benefit programs. Just about everything 
you would need to know. Write today. 
We'll send you the latest edition of the 
Consumer Information Catalog, which is 
updated and published quarterly. It'll be 
a great help, you'll see. Just write 


w 


Consumer Information Center 
Department TD 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


U.S. General Services Administration 
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Advertising Sales Offices 
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600 Summer Street 
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Its the easiest one you'll ever make. 
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Kentile Portilla II Tile. 
The Height of Fashion. 


The height of fashion starts on the 
floor with Kentile* Portilla II vinyl 
composition tile. Its big, bold vinyl 
chips create a rich, dynamic effect 
that coordinates beautifully with 
today's commercial decorating 
themes. And through-mottling 


contributes to Portilla ITs durability. 


Designed for long-lasting beauty, 
Portilla II has a smooth, grease- 
resistant surface that requires 
only minimal care to maintain 
its elegance. 
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Portilla II comes in 12" x 12" 
squares, /s“ thick. And its available 
in 6 exciting, new high fashion 
colors: Tawny, Alabaster, Charcoal, 
Mulberry, Walnut and Jan. 

Create your own exciting floor 
show with Portilla II. Ask your 
Kentile representative to show you 
the complete line today. 
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Kentile Floors Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 
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END WALL DAMAGE 
BEAUTIFULLY 
WITH ACROVYN" 


Tired of seeing bruised walls and 
crumbled corners in your otherwise 
pristine interiors? Well heres a prac- 
tical solution that won't compromise 
your design. Its the Acrovyn wall pro- 
tection system and its good-looks 
belie its tough shock-absorbing 
resiliency. 

Dozens of bumper guard, corner 
guard and handrail profiles offer 
protection for every need. And 28 
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designer colors combined with 
superb styling mean that Acrovyn fits 
aesthetically, either as an unobtrusive 
blend or as an architectural accent. 

Acrovyns been on-the-job fight- 
ing wall abuse for years. In fact in 
thousands of installations around the 
world the Acrovyn system has saved 
owners countless dollars in wall 
repairs. 

So, if your walls are getting 
bruised you should get Acrovyn — 
it fits beautifully. 
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